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| 
Where fot and ſage with vague opinion ſtray z ; " (Bob —_ 
While, through the gloom, atteniively I try | Pee 
To ken the truth with pure diſcerning eye ; 2 a A -| 
(Studious to fill my function as, I ought; b 4 


Inform'd to teach, as candid to be caught ;\ = ME 

And, for God's glory and man's good, make known a ave 

The truth emerging, as expands the dawn) : L; J , 

And, while it riſes, riſes on my ſight, cx 24 7 a. 
. *Till the deep plan diſcloſes fairly right; 


Tuſt as the ſcenes _in.grand accord Xi. 
Methinks a ſceptic thus accoſts mine cap ;— 


mat 6 
« PREACHER profeſt—of God,” his works, al oy a 4 


& I call thee to affert thy Maſter's cauſe, AS 
« His miniſter anointed if thou art, 


«© This taſk is thy inviolable part : 


« Come on ; diſcloſe what overſhadow'd lies ; K-2 FIRY; 


66 Prove him all-gcod, all- Ys and all-wiſe, 
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[2] 
* This conſcious being probably muſt be 
© Through endleſs ſcenes of blifs or miſery. 
«« Suppoſe it comes from God, ſuppoſe from Fate ; 


** God hardly will, Fate can't, annihilate, 
«© My boding boſom, anxious, pants to know 


© What is the cauſe of happineſs and woe ; (x) * 


*© To know, if all we hope and fear depend = 
«© On God or Fate, on enemy or friend. 
< The ſov'reign cauſe I gladly would allow 


* All-wiſe, all-mighty, and all-good ; but how? 
<6 See human nature warp'd with bias, prone 


& 'To break thoſe laws, which all as ſacred own ! (2) 
<< See all degrees of life oppreſs'd with pain ! ; 
& Divine perfeCtions infinite how vain !” , 


-ALas ! ſhall man, fo feeble and ſo blind, 


Without heav*n's aid, preſume the truth to find ? 


The King of Glory once unveil his light, 


. Tllufion flies ; we ſee that all is right. 


When, by his light, appears how evil roſe 


From fin, the nat'ral principle of woes; 


How God, forgiving, labours to replace 
What we pervert ; (ſtupendous in his grace !) 
All his grand, counſels to reform addreſs'd ; 


(For man muſt firſt be righteous to be bleſs'd) ; (3) 
Dubious unhallow'd thoughts perplex no more, 
Proftrated falling, reverent we adore. 


Gop made this univerſe entire in all 


Firtue and bliſs ; but liable to fall, 


Life he beſtaw'd, with liberty endu'd ; 
And built on wirtue univerſal good : 
Becauſe probation he did moſt intend 
7 o ſerve his glory, as the {PE rege end, © 


” "The figures inſerted in the courſe of the poem refer to the notes at the 


end, which have _y corn aneUng numbers prefixed, 


$4 $50 
The perfe#? ſanftion virtuouſly maintain'd, 
Bliſs, free from woe, eternally had reign'd : * 
But foon did fin that fanttion overthrow, 
Eftabliſt}d vice, and vice eflabliſh'd woe. 
vin 7s the origin, and fin alone, | 
Of all the evil in creation known. 
Evil, O Man ! ſhall triumph er thy race, 
"Till God redeem, extending ſou'reign grace : 
Grace he extends ; and all who well explore, 
He will redeem to bliſs for evermore. 


SUCH is the plan in revelation's vjew 
Nature accords, and reaſon pleads it true. + 
It muſt be true, if what is fitteſt muſt ; 

If God be wiſe, omnipotent, and juſt. 


I. ©& No! (you reply) Can reaſon &er admit 
*© The works of God could fall from order fit ? 
«© God muſt the order he beftow'd maintain, 
*© Nor ſee his ſacred purpoſe render'd vain : 
& If God maintains the order he beſtows, 
« 'Then nature all is perfect as it role, 
«« Evil, *tis true, ſeems ſomewhat ſtrange to join 
« With full perfeRtion, in a work divine ; 
« But evil muſt (ſome wits have underſtood) , 
& (Ev'n guilt and: pain) exiſt for public good,” 


A witleſs paradox! On pain and guilt, 
Negations of all good, muſt good be built ? 
Muft orbs, to form a ſyſtem, devious roll ? 

Muſt parts have faults to make a faultleſs whole ? 
Muſt the exiſtence of a thing rely 

On ſuch a cauſe as muſt the thing deſtroy ? 

Muſt ſtrife be harmony, and darkneſs light, 

All contradiction true, all wrong be right ? 


B 2 Abſurd 


* Gen. 1,-Wiſd. Sol. i,—Rom. V. 12,uol Cor, XV. 2s 
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Abſurd paſt thought ! Beſides, creation's frame 
Muſt not retain irs order fi}! the ſame : 
Far more auguſt the view: The total range | 
Muſt change in ſeaſons, ſuiting morals' change, 
*Tis fit it change, if free-born ſons rebel, 
*T ill bliſs of heav'n expire in woes of hell, 
So juſtice bids, ſo wiſdom muſt intend, 
To ſerve God's glory, the moſt ſacred end 

Blindneſs and mis'ry, weakneſs and decay, 
Declare perfetion now expir'd away. (4) 
Reaſon concludes, if ſredfaſt ſtood the plan 
In pure perfection, pure as it began, 
All would be happy in their full degree, 
Since good the Cauſe, whoſe hat made them be; 
Since, too, a ſyſtem, ail in virtue blef, 


 Wouid beam the {p!endour of his glory bt ; 


Juſt as, among the farry train of night, 

The various orbs are all replete wich light ; 

So, in perfeRion, bliſs, through great and ſmall, 
In full pronortion would repleniſh all. 

Could God produce creation as it is, 

More vice than virtue, and more woe than bliſs ? 
To ſay, he did, by abſolute decree, 

His creaturcs bind in fir and miſery ; 

That is, conftrain'd them to abuſe his boon, 
Deride his laws, and ey'n himſelf diſown ; 

And rack'd them, faultleſs, with ſuch dreacfui pain, 


"That life, though ſhort, bye few would wiſh again ; - 


: ' , \ 


As needful baſis for the A ic ig 


Is, with preſumption, ſcorning { ſenſe and dread, 
To fay juſt aught that fumes in folly” s head. 


Such thoughts their own abſurdity expreſs; 


As reaſon, from its niture, muſt conſels, 
No ſoher ſou], that dreads or ſcorns tafſer t, 
With impious tongue, what it denies at iicart, 
n by * > 1 } , ” "ws " 
Can 
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Can ſay, that nature's perfe& as it ought : 
Nature's imperfect, yet not God in fault : 

| God muſt be juſt : of courſe, from ſin muſt flow, 
By his eternal ſentence, vice and woe. 

What is, is right; all happy as they ſhou'd 
Becauſe God is, and they are not, all-good. 


IL. <« Bur (you rejoin) evil, as ſome debate, 
$ Taints all created, by effential fate,” 
Abſurd !—As if created did. imply 
Neceflity of fin and miſery. 
Prove the aflertion.—** Yes : the proof is clear; 
« Flat demonſtration ſtrikes conviction here, 
£ Of: ſyſtems-poſlible, if *tis confeſt, 
£ That wiſdom infinite muſt form the beſt, 
«© What is, is beſt; and all that is muſt be; 
<< Evil with good, of ſtrict neceſflity : 
«© bf good exiſt, of conſequence muſt il! ; 
* Good univerſal is impoſſible.” 


CoNnCcLUDED wrong,—It muſt be, too, confeſt, 
In ſyſtems, WilP's eflential to the beft : 
None, wholly fatal, can be beſt: no view, 
Divinely ſplendid, could from ſuch accrue: 
Neceſlity of evil ſhould things have, 
Except what God, of ſov'reign pleaſure, gave z 
Neceſlity of evil ſhould he give, 
Except-for fin, which muſt his curſe receive 
Then all exiſtence, into evil brought, 
Had better ſlept in everlaſting nought. 
To God what glory, to-his works what gain, 
From a creation bound in guilt (5) and pain ? 
Neceflity of good ſhould he beſtow, 
(Boon, which, alas! is not conferr'd below) 
Neceflity of good would quite explode 
Virtue in us, and holineſs in God. (6) © 
| Theſe 


LS 


Theſe to explode muft be confeſs'd unft : 

The ſyſtem beſt, *tis plain, muſt theſe admit. 
That muſt be beſt, which beſt admits to be = 
The nobleſt pow'rs befitting each degree ; 
And which, of conſequence, refledts the rays 
Of God's own glory with divineſt blaze, 

If, therefore, holineſs muſt be diſplay'd 

In the great Maker, virtue in the made, 

Will muſt be given ; and free muſt be its choice 
To good or ill, to virtue or to vice: (9) 
"Then all neceflity of good or ill 

May ſpring from morals, uſe, abuſe, of will. 
Admit ſuch will, then muſt be underſtood 

A poflibility of il] or good; 

And the exiſtence, or of both or one, 

Depend on will, depend on will alone. 

On uſe of will, if God muſt bliſs beſtow, 

He muſt diſtinguiſh its abuſe with woe ; 

So will's abuſe, without the help of fate, 
Muſt the beſt ſyſtem bring to bad eſtate : 

Yet a free ſyſtem, though deprav'd, muſt ſtill 
Claim to be beſt of ſyſtems poſſible. 

Thus all is eaſy : what pretence can be 

For charging evil on neceflity ? 


«© Our of eternal matter, ſome have ſaid, 
&« This fabric of the world in time was made; 
« Inſift that matter, baMing God's controu], 
&« Could not, excluding pain, unite with ſoul : 
« FEffential then to union muſt be pain, 
« Which yet a part may for the whole ſuſtain, 
«© God therefore gave a bias to each ſoul, 
« 'That part might ſin, and ſuffer juſtly for the whole.” 


A BLASPHEMovUs chimera! + How can part 
Pain, if eflential, from the whole avert ? 
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Pain, if eſſential, as ſuch doQors fay, 

Muft cling to all ; not God could rend away : 
But grant he could ; yet pain how could he deal, 
That finners might, and only ſinners, feel ? 

If finn'd too many, guilt muſt loſe its due, 

And probity, be puniſh'd, if too few. 

Again : conſider, when the world was made, 
Where could the pain at firſt be juſtly laid ? 
Who ſinn'd before exiſtence ? or, at firſt, 

Were ſome unmeritedly made accurſt ? 
Unluckieſt ſcheme that e'er preſumption taught, 
With contradiQtion, with profaneneſs, fraught ! 
A part, to hide Cod's failings with pretence; 
Made free and weak to forfeit innocence | 

Then holy God muſt ſinful creatures need; 
And, to ſeerh juſt, be moſt unjuſt indeed ! 
Profane abſurdity !—If for the reſt 

A part mult ſuffer, thoſe ſhould be the beſt ; 


To hinder evil aQtive as they cou'd, 
And bleſt i in ſuf”ring for the public good. 


Pers1ST you yet, © God wiſely bias'd will _ 
& To fave his credit, and to heighten il] : 
«© Without delinquence his deſign muſt fail ; 
« And good expire, if good too much prevail ; 
« All partial evil, rightly underſtood, | 
« OFer-rul'd by him, is univerſal good.” 


PeRs1sT you may ; but, ſure, at large expence 


Of all repute for wit and common-ſenſe. 
At ſuch ſtrange doftrine modeſt reaſon ſtarts : 


W hat ! the whole perfect through defe& in parts ? 


Good built on evil, happineſs on pain ? 
Nay, cannot God without oppreſſion reign ? 
Such impious ſhocking nonſenſe neer could riſe, 


Unleſs ſuggeſted by the Sire of Lies. 


| God, 


LS 
God, you confeſs, at pleaſure, modelPd foul 5 
Why then did matter baffle his controul ? 
| Could he not. equially to good have wrought . 
Things of ſolidity as things of thought ? 
Nay, grant he could not ; grant he faiPd to fit 
Matter to ſoul ; then why not ſoul to it ? 
Tf rigid matter ſome diſorder gain, 
Wherefore muſt ſoul in conſequence feel pain ? 
Nay, grant it muſt ; why then muit union be ? 
Where lies the abſolute neceſſity ? 
Reſolve theſe queries wiſely, if you can, 
And vindicate the ways of God to man. 


You cry,—** Such numbers God could not create 
& Perfe&aly bleſt, in ſyſtematic ſtate : 
<« In ſo large numbers part muſt be oppreſt 
© By mere ſubordination to the reſt,” 
Why then ſuch numbers? Rather be a few 
Completely happy.—*<* No: you trifle now : 
& The more the better.” —Why ?—<* Why ! Sir, for this, 
© Increaſe of numbers is increaſe of bliſs,” | 
Ye wits ! on your hypotheſis, *tis plain, 
Increaſe of numbers were increaſe of pain. 
Bluſh, bigots ! bluſh, for your inconoruous ſchemes ! 
Faithleſs in fats, and credulous in dreams ! 
Who can believe the nonſenſe you impart ? 
Nothing ſo weak, except a wicked heart ! | "or 
Subordination ! thence if evi] ſprings, 
Why oft are ſubjets happier than kings ? 
Brutes than mankind? Why oft may ev'n a flea, 
In point of pleaſure, caft cofitempt at thee ? 
| Subordination, ir! or laſt of firſt, 
Implies preciſely neither bleſt nor curſt : 
It but implies that order in the frame, 
Which makes'a ſyſtent''s nature, whence its name. 


Bur, 
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Bur, ſad diſaſter | ! freedom why not ſpurn'd ? 
Admitting it, your ſcheme is ſelf-o'erturn'd : 
Admitting freedom, evil needs not fate 
To be its ſource; it needs but only that : 

Its ſource is that, as ſounds the voice divine ; 
Reaſon and nature in the chorus join. 


2. A SCHEME is yours, devis'd with purpoſe ſtrong, 
At any rate, to baffle right with wrong : 
Yet, ftrange miſhap ! your wiſdom ſo profound 
_ Oferlooks the beſt advantage of your ground. 
Admit primordials, us'd in nature's frame, 
Are (what you not deny) in all the ſame; 
'Tis plain, in fat, God could bleſs great and ſmall : 
Once happy one, ſay, why not always all ? 
If from one part he evil can exclude, 
He might from all, and bleſs the whole with good, 
But (8) now (your crude hypotheſis to mend, 
Yet not, I hope, promote your impious end) 
Let us ſuppoſe (for ſuppoſition's free : 
Ne'er reck how ill with things it does agree) 
Let us ſuppoſe (what you will glad ſuppoſe) (g) 
Primordials did exiſt without a cauſe ; 
Grant them varieties, more num'rous far, 
Than thoſe, apparent in their compounds, are ; 
Some quality'd for bodies, ſome for minds, 
As well all poflible as real kinds; 
Some capable of pleaſure, ſome of pain; 
And, rear'd in ſyſtem, rank muſt rank ſuſtain : 
Nor could the pow'r of God in ſyſtem fit, 
But as their rigid natures would permit. 
We own, did evil thus by fate reſult, 
God could not hinder mifery and guilt : 
Mis'ry were then a neceffary fault, 
| Since things could not be fitted as they ought : 
Guilt were the offspring of an erring ſoul, 


Free as God's ſelf, coerc'd by no controul : 
C But 
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But ſurely ſuch a creed, on no pretence, 
Can man embrace, without renouncing ſenſe, 
Allowing zt, as well may be allow'd, 
Things rang'd themſelves ; or elſe in ſyſtem ſtood 
Eternally. To that your ſcheme will {:]. 
Ye, but for decency, own God at all. . 

The ſerious queſtion is, Does aught imply 
Such an invincible NEDEnmry 7 
Quite the reverſe. To man's moſt ſearching thought, 
When ev'ry point to ſtricteſt teſt is brought, 
No ſhadow ſhews it, no minuteſt ſign ; 
All pleads the contrary, pleads: free deſign. 


Bur, left we ſtumble on, for ever dark, 
Be words defin'd, and things diſtintly mark. (10) 
Freedom is that, by which an obje& may 
Exiſt or a, or vary in its way ; 
And fate is that, by which an objet vor al 
Exiſt or a&t, and keep one tenor juſt. 
Freedom's conceiv'd as fingle in its kind, 
' From ſomething flows, thence conſequent defin'd : 
Freedom to be means only poſſible ; 
Freedom to a# lies in the pow'r of will. 
Each, it is plain, does ſomething pre-ſuppoſe, 
Which may or may not be, from which it flows. 
Fate in two kinds we properly conceive ; 
This title conſequent, that poſitive. 
Poſative fate is ſo remote from free, 
*T'is what we can't imagine 70 to be. 
This kind of fate can ne'er be underſtood 
In any ſubſtance; no, not ev'n in God: * 
For we can think, whate'er we ſubſtance call. 
Might different be, or might not be at all. 
Sole time and ſpace (which ſubſtances are not} 
Are objeQts which in thought we cannot blot. 
Poſitive fate in ſubſtance known ne'er boaſt 
All we conceive is conſequent at molt, CN 25 517 
Conſequent 
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Conſequent fate is what aſſur'dly flows 
From any obje& which we pre-ſuppoſe : 
Something ſuppos'd, the modes, relations too, 
Congenial to ſuch ſomething, muſt enſue, 
Such is the fate to ſubſtance does pertain ; | 
No fate why ſubſtance muſt exiſt, *tis plain : 
All fate, as freedom, (piainly in event) 
Reſpefting ſubſtance, muſt be conſequent. 
«© Granted (you cry), and ſubſtance by that fate 
& Is as it is; does, as it does, relate. | 
«« Subſtance exiſts (we aſk not why, nor whence) ; 
& Its modes, relations, are in conſequence. 
« It rs juſt as it is; and does contain 
«© Necefliity (too much) of guilt and pain.” 
Granted, ſay I : but ſo the point's not quit; 
Two modes in fate and freedom hold us yet : 
Important modes, peculiar in their claim, 
Demand attention : That, dependent name ; 
This, independent : this to God muſt fall 
Alone; and that, in all things elſe, be all. 
It muſt be thus, admit we pre-ſuppoſe 
That all but God at God's volition roſe. 
What truth more obyious? God mult ſtand ſecure 
Abore all change, becauſe above all pow'r ; 
Except ſuch change as his own pow'r may make 
In his own modes, for his own glory's ſake : 
But all things elſe, whence modes, relations grow, 
Ev'n ev'ry efſence, whence a fate can flow, 
Muſt ſolely totally on him depend, 
Be made and rul'd exactly to his end. 
That things thus roſe what ſceptic dares deny * 
No gleam of reaſon yields him warrant, why. 
Things might thus riſe; and, if T rightly truſt, 
The ſequel clearly will evince, they mu/t. 
God, ſole uncaus'd, by independent tate 
Free and almighty, freely does create 
When, what, he pleaſes, either bound or free, 
Or bleſt or curit; a world, a: worm, or thee, 
Exalt this truth, down ſinks the lie, fin-built ; 
No fort has fate to foſter pain and guilt. 
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The only hold, where cauſeleſs fate can lie, 

Ts either God expreſsly to deny, 

Or, at the leaſt, primordials to ſuppoſe, 

Such as premis'd, exempt in much from cauſe. 

Bulwarks of yapour | Nature's ev'ry mode 

Aloud proclaims dependence and a God ; 

Proclaims, God rais'd from nothing matter, ſoul, IE 2 
Adapted each, and ſyſtemiz'd the whole. 

"Tis plain, for ſyſtem, aptitude muſt be 
Among primordials, both in bound and free : 
Primordials muſt be fit for proper ties ; 

From perfect parts a perfect whole muſt riſe: 
Diſcordant pow'rs, and modes not fitted right, 
No ſtrength and {kill in ſyſtem could unite ; 
And, without union, nothing could employ 
Inherent pow'r to either grief or joy : 
All would be chaos, torpor :—Ties abſtract, 
Matter diſperſes ; ſpirit cannot a&,— 
Due aptitude behold ! ſee all combine ! 
Eternal was it thus without deſign ? 
Uncaus'd is aptitude through this immenſe, 
In worlds, in atoms, and in pow'rs of ſenſe? 
Believe ye, without wiſdom extant zt, (11) 
Which ſpeaks, which beams, a wiſdom infinite ? 
It ſhocks belief ! Much rather might the parts 
Of all the works of all the human arts 
Exiſt eternally, minutely fit, 
Can ſoul believe a miracle ſo great ? 
See, all around, the aptitude of mode 
Declares a free, a wiſe, a mighty God : 
Form, number, weight, and meaſure, ſtrongly vouch, 
They were created by Creator ſuch, 
Animal pow'rs atteit, with force divine, 
Their glorious origin, their God's deſign : 
Fitted their proper objects to explore : 
Fitted to moraliſe; yea, to adore : * 
Fitneſs unfit, unleſs we thence ſuppoſe 
An obje& fit, a Lord of moral _aws 7 

| Moral 


* Job xii. 7, 8, 9.—Minucius Felix, p. 130. Edit. Lugd. Bat,— 
Cicero de Natura Deorum, Lib. It, p. 29, ad finem, 
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Moral religious fitneſs muſt imply 
An obje&t ſuch, its cauſe, its Deity. 
That ſuch relations are, let none diſpute : 
Of things themſelves as wiſely may we doubt ; 
All theſe relations in one chorus join ; : 
All ſtrive to magnify a Pow'r divine; 
All witneſs God, who gave them being, fit 
To form a ſyſtem, and who formed 77, 
Subſtance uncaus'd jn all might be our creed, 
Would modes of ſubſtance pliantly accede ; 
For grant we muit, what 7s might {till have been, 
Did not its modes evince it did begin : 
But mark the modes! Without a God's defign 
Could ſubſtances have fitneſs to combine ? 
Their aptitude evinces, that they roſe 
From a moſt mighty, wiſe, free, moral cauſe. 
And, as it ſhews they ſprung from ſuch alone, 
It ſhews the great Original is One, 
More ſelf-exiſtents, ating as one chief 
Harmonious cauſe, is not for ſound belief : 
Nor can the lights religious, ſuch as be, 
To more than one deſpotic Lord agree ; 
Nor can our minds.—No Jight diſcovers more ; 
Meet, if more were, that each we might adore. 
Yet bow adore ? Full honor could we pay 
To each, as firſt? or each alike obey ? 
phar'd honor muſt be; part from each withdrawn : 
Perhaps miſ-ſhar'd.—Then God is witneſs'd One! 
One, 'who made all beſides; and put between 
That aptitude, which elſe could not have been. 
But grant (howe'er abſurd) without a God 
Aptitude was in fpirit's, matter's, mode, 
Such as could ſyffer union ; ſay, what fate, 
Chance, ſelf-defign, could union ſyſtemate ? (12) 
Fate, chance, or ſelf-defign, were modes, at beſt, 
Of pow'rs by ſundry principles poſleſt ; 
How could the pow'rs (howe'er ſo —_—} 
Of ſundry principles thus coincide ? 
Make each ſo wiſely its due ſtation claim 
To form this various, this ſtupendous frame ? 


Were 
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Were things eternal (13) with ſuch modes, ſuch wit, 


As to be fitted and themſelves to fit ? 
Combine they, change they, ever as they are, 
Without a ſovereign providential care ? 
All nature's principles, that we deſcry, 
Loudly gives this hypotheſis the lie. 
Who will, at pleaſure, may the thing conceive ; 
But common ſenſe will let no ſoul believe. 
Then it is mode, in every aſpeCt, ſhews 
Nature deriv'd from a creative cauſe, 
Not mere exiſtence, we confeſs, but mode, 
Preſents the radiant ſignatures of Gog : 
All nature's modes reſiſtleſsly evince 
God, his creation, and his providence ; 
Proclaim a wiſdom, might, and will divine, 
Which did create, attemper, and combine ; 
And muſt, reſp ondent to ſublimeſt laws, 
Diſpenſe An ſtations, joys, and woes. 
If, then, as nature teaches, God beſtow'd 
Being on all, and ſettled ev'ry mode, 
He could, if needful, change each nature's frame z 
Or vary order, nature's {till the ſame. 
What chance, yhat force, hath riſen to prevent ? 
How hath he ceas'd to be omnipotent ? 
His own perfection Full he ſtil] muſt bear; 
Becauſe exiſts no pow'r which can impair : 
Therefore, whatever does to That relate 
Muſt ſtand unchang' d, by conſequential fate. 
But all created nature ſubje lies 
Wholly to him, who made its being riſe; 
By him may be annihilated, chang'd; * 
Or its ſame parts may variouſly be rang'd, 
Yet ſtill in perfe& harmony combine; 
As the ſame notes in various muſic join. 
Natures, relations, muſt be modell'd ſtill 
Juſt at the beck of his almighty will, 
Therefore infer, in wiſdom were it beſt, 
Through all ſubordinate muſt all be bleſt ; 
Completely bleſt the reptile in the clay, 
As the archange] ſhrin'd in brighteſt day ; 


Exempt 
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Exempt from pain the foot ordain'd to tread, 
And, to its feelings, happy as the head : 
All would be fix'd in ſtations paſt annoy ; px 
Or, in mutations, only change in joy. 
Look nature through, vain worm ! if not too blind; 
Thou canſt, through all the vaſt expanſion, find 


No fate but this, which from God's nature ſprings, 


And from the natures he beſtows on things ; 
No fate in things ſuperior to his will ; 
No fate to render good impoflible. 

 Whate'er's impoſſible, you muſt agree, | 
Implies, at once to be and not to be. 
Whate'er is poffible, you muſt allow, 
For man to think, is ſo for God to do. 
The few ideas of the human breaſt _ 
Are only ſignatures by things impreft : 
As ſoon can he, who finds his God in fault, 
Create a world from nothing as a thought ; 
But God, whom he blaſphemeth, all that are 
Conceiv'd eternally before they were ; (14) 
And things themſelves more eaſily combines 
Than he ideas, forming all deſigns. 
Audacious worm ! Can he in effort ſink, 
Who more is free to a& than thou to think ? 
He who made thee that free and ruling ſoul, 
Can he want pow'r to rule at will the whole ? 
I quake to hear an animated clod | 
Arraign the dread omnipotence of God ! 
He could, at pleaſure, on the whole beſtow 
Or perfe& happineſs or perfect woe : 
All the varieties of woe and bliſs, 
The life-fraught univerſe demonſtrates this ! 
No fatal order, neither joys nor pains, | 
Are poſſible, except as God ordains. 

Behold how impotent is boaſted fate ! * 
A lie, which Satan ſtamp'd on man in hate ! 
An impious pretext ſhrewdly to deny 
God's holy ſway, and looſen duty's tie ! 


P Cheriogy | in Atta Apoſt, Cap. xxii. Hom. 27. 
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Ak! God's high glory no device can foil ; 

Guilt's blaſted engines on itſelf recoil,” 

The more you batter, but the more you break , 
Your own ſham'd pates, and prove your malice weak 
Abſurd as impious ! God, creation's cauſe, 

Muſt order abſolutely all its laws : 

Creation is what the creator will; _ 

Good univerſal muſt be poſſible. 


III. « How then did evil riſe? Could God prevents 
< Yet choſe to propagate ! ?” . The pow'r he lent; 
But not for evil, thence though evil grew : 
Righteous and gracious, glorious was his VIew- 
RefleQ ; *tis eaſy to be underſtood, 

That evil muſt be poſſible for good ; _ 
Yet ought not to be real. Diſtant far,® 
In this, the poſlible and real are : 

The poſſibility much good implies ; 

But the reality much good denies, 

God made the poflible : the real roſe 
Againſt his interdict ; abuſe, the cauſe. 


1. To clear this point, and diſſipate each dream, 
What, tell me what, is nature's end ſupreme ? 
GOD's SOV'REIGN GLORY.—That's the final end 
Which, in creation, wiſdom muſt intend. | 
What could the all-bleſt Deity deſign, 

But to diſplay his attributes divine ? 

. No end fo good, ſo noble, ſhines confeſt ; 
He muſt prefer the nobleſt and the beſt. 
Suppoſe he meant a perfe& work to make, 
Say, whence could he the great exemplar take ? 
The work moſt perfe& muſt be what diſplays 

h His perfect attributes in brighteſt rays: _ 

| Suppoſe he meant much happineſs to give, 

l His creatures muſt by moral laws receive : 

He could not fail to make a work, that ſuits 

\ The nature of his glorious attributes : 


# Laftantius, Epiſt. C. 21, 
+ Rev. iv. 11 ,—Exodus XXXIV. 14+ —Rom. ui, 23.,—Deut, xxviit, 
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His juſtice could not abdicate his due, © 
To give a fool's benevolence'to you': or” 
In ſhort, whatever:end to creatures ſeem, (15) 
His glory muſt, to:God, outſhine ſupreme. 

He muſt diſplay his wiſdom, freedom, might, 
And, chiefly, hate of wtong and love of right, 
Ev'n holineſs, of attributes the prime, (16) 
Moſt worthy God moſt high, 'moſt far ſublime: 
Diſplaying that, he plainly muſt diſplay 
His other attributes the nobleſt way : 


To that great end he muſt his-works diſpenſe, > 


All his creation, all. his providence. 
Hence, it is plain, he myſt give each degree 
Fit faculties, and claim obedience free : 
Elſe how could he diſplay, or creatures trace, 
Wiſdom, pow'r, freedom, equity, and'grace ? ( 17) 
Theſe ſhine to man: perhaps adorers higher © 
More and ſublimer attributes admire : 
But were not freedom giv*n,' not theſe could ſhine ; 
The great Creator could not beam divine. 
Then creatures muſt have freedom; therefore il], 
Moral and nat'ral, muſt be poflible : 
For good both mult be poſſible; and yet 
Neither is neceſſary, neither fit!'+ 

All muſt be perfe&t, if God's will was done 
But then, for trial, all muſt do their own, 
Free to obſerve or violate his laws, 
To carve or cancel either joys or woes: 
Hence guilt and pain may enter, though. forbid; 
And, ſince they may, 'tis evident they did. 

God muſt create each riſing ſyſtem bleſt, 
Becauſe in blefling ſhines his glory beſt. 
By the ſame rule, he muft preclude all ill, 
As far as poſſible, admitting will. 
But ſince, in ſyſtem, fitneſs of deſign, 
And ſtated order, muſt be law divine , 

D 


+ Eccleſ, xv, 20; 


And 
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And fince free-will may fondly diſobey | 


That law divine, ev'n God's imperial ſway ; 


Evil may riſe; vice may -with virtue blend ; 
Then pain muſt pleaſure,join, for nature's end. 
All poſſible probation, it is plain, (18) 

All ſanction, muſt be pleaſure or be pain ; 

And in diſpenſing thoſe, - as all obey, - 

God muſt his moral attributes diſplay. 

Pleaſure muſt be ordain'd, at once to try 

And to reward ; and riſe with virtue high : 
Pain too muſt be ordain'd, if vice be bred, 


To try and puniſh; and with vice to ſpread. 


Tn full perfe&tion pleaſure tries alone, 


_ While all combin'd obey the foy'reign throne ; 


If imperfection intervenes, then pain 
Muft riſe, to warn all parties of the bane, 
And try them more ; that good and bad may learn 
How truth, all-ſacred truth, is God's concern. 
Upon theſe principles things muſt depend, 
To ſerve God's glory, nature's ſov'reign end ; 
Therefore, by nature's fundamental law, 
Once all was happy ; fin occafion'd woe. 

Pain roſe at firſt God's holineſs to prove ; 
Enſign of wrath, erected yet in love : 


Stedfaſt it tands, with kind ſevere intent, 


Of wrath at fin a dreadful monument, 
God's hate of ſin it teſtifies ſevere ; 

It makes vice odious, virtue ſtill more dear ; 
It fitly warns the wicked to repent ; 

It fitly warns the righteous to prevent ; 

It calls on ev*ry creature to defend 


Self and the public, and the ſov'reign end, 


Thus pain is neceſſary, if fin ariſe, 
To render creatures more maturely wiſe. 
It ſcourges ſin, but not from ſin exempts ; 


| It leaves us free; and, whilft it ſcourges, tempts. 
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Conſiſtent with his plan, God muſt apply = 
Only ſuch means as, while they ſuccour, try ;' 
Muſt aid the good, retard the bad's decay, 
Sep'rate at laſt, and in new ſpheres repay. 

In ſhort, imfringing order, pleaſure fails; 
Iniquity prevailing, pain prevails. : 
SO riſes evil from erroneous choice, 

Effe& of guilt, and God's judicial voice : 
All nat'ral evil, wretched beings know, 
To moral evil wretched beings owe. 


$,.< Bur virtue ſuffers, vice triumphant reigns.” 
Well! mjur'd virtue by the trial gains ; 
Gains more experience, more divine regard, 
More confirmation, more enhanc'd reward : 
While vice indulges but a mean deſire 
Of lawleſs joys, in anguith to expire, 
*T'is plain, in ſyſtem, happineſs and woe 
| Muſt not to one, but all conneCted, grow ; 
Muſt grow from all to all, where all unite : 
And this, for nature's ſov*reign end, is right. 
Hence each, his int'reft rightly underſtood, 
Will ſeek his private in the public good ; 
And all will join ill morals to reſtrain, 
Which threaten all with injury and pain :_ 
Fitly will all be lur'd, by ſocial ſway, 
Freely to ſerve the whole, and God obey. 
Trial more full will good and bad endure ; 
'The good improve, the bad have chance for cure, - 
Tuſtice and grace to both require this plan ; 
| Then ceaſe objeftion, ceaſe thy murmurs, Man ! 
To good or bad let pain at firſt befall, 
It works its end; it tries and chaſtens all : 
Evil and good it makes diſtin& appear, 
That all may evil hate, and good revere : 
And whereſoe'er the load at firſt be caſt, 
The good muſt riſe, the bad muſt fink, at laſt, 
D a O ſacred 


X00: 
© ſacred truth ! probation muſt imply! 
A retribution in futurity, | 
And hence, as morals deviate or excell, 
El Ev'n fimple reaſon bodes a heay'nor hell : 
# | But revelation, which alone' can prove, 
Declares theſe ſtates expreſsly from above. 
In them ſhall retribution all redreſs, 
And make the ſov'reign glory ſhine expreſs. 
Virtue muſt ſuffer, vice triumphant reign, 
Elſe due probation neither could ſuſtain ; 
Then nature's end, God's glory, could not ſhine 
In retribution ſo expreſs, divine. _ 
Therefore, what ſeems in trial moſt unjuſt, | 
Ought to be poſſible ; permit God muſt, 


3- © MeTriN&s it ſtill obnoxious to debate, 
£&© Which to prefer, or liberty or fate. 
&c In happineſs God's glory would have ſhone ; 
« Why are we free, alas! to be undone ?” 


THr1s plea, if for God's glory you intend, 

. Muſt fail ; for fate, at beit, impairs that end, 
In happineſs God's glory cannot ſhine, 

But as it ſhews his attributes divine : 

His moral attributes it cannot ſhew, 

But in ſubſervience to a moral law : 

And therefore happineſs can only be 

Upon condition of obedience free. 

T grant, in happineſs, beſtow'd aright, 

His glory ſhines the moſt divinely bright ; 
Therefore of him the brighteſt beams we hnd 
In moral as of grace aid juſtice join'd ; 

As in redemption, where we chiefly trace 
All his known attributes combin'd 1n __ : 
Pardon is largely giv'n to all, who will; 
And, to the juſt, reward incffable : 


While 


! 
While they alone, who ſtubbornly rebel, 
Muſt, fince they will, be doom'd to final hell 
Here ſhines his glory in meridian ftate, 
Rais'd to an height impoflible in fate. 

For man's advantage if you move the plea, 
Fate muſt be caſt, right reaſon muſt decree. 
We grant, were happineſs the grand intent, 
Mere fate were beſt ; no freedom ſhould be lent : 
Mere ſenſe might then the ends of ſoul fulfill, 
Without imagination, mem'ry,. will : 

Happineſs needs but ſenſe of happy ftrain ; 

Sublimer pow'rs would be beſtow'd in vain, 

But if the nobleſt pow'rs in each degree 

From God to nothing, and obedience free, 

God's glorious nature fully to atteſt, 

Be the chief end,—then liberty is beſt. 

Immur'd in fate, our happineſs had ſtood, 

Perhaps, eternal as the throne of God; 

But nature then had'far leſs nobly ſhewn : 

Grand pow'rs conſiſt with liberty alone, 

Liberty does the nobleſt ends produce ; 

The nobleſt pow'rs in nature thence have uſe : 

It graces nature, as it honours God ; 

And is a private as a public good. | 

Who would renounce his godlike pow'rs, to dwell 

Beneath an oy#fter, fate-bound, in a ſhell, 

Merely for happineſs, which, ſoon or late, 

Free virtue gains in a celeſtial ſtate ? 

Let wicked varlets, hating to reform, 

With themſelves meaner than the meaneft worm ! 

Them it becomes low objects to admire ; 

But let not all the deities expire, 

The myriads free, whom god-like pow'rs inveſt, 

Who all, by virtue, may be heay*nly-bleſt. 
Upon the whole, were nature chain'd in fate, 


The ſum of good could not be nigh fo great. 


Though 
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Though vicious will withdraws from God ſome praiſe, (19) 
From man ſome pleaſure, this like nothing weighs, 
Compar'd with al! thoſe faculties divine, 
Which in free ſyſtems only e'er could ſhine ; 
Compar'd with God's high glory, end of all, 
Which could not ſhine, if nature could not fall. 
Shall God want glory, noble pow'rs the juſt 
Becauſe the wicked will abuſe their truſt ? 
No, fit forbids !—Prepoſt'rous that indeed ! 
More wiſely far the Maſter hath decreed. 
The wicked's guilt occurs te good event z 
Exalts the juſt ; themſelves if they repent ; 
And, in thoſe attributes we moſt revere, 


Makes God hiniſelf more gloriouſly appear. 


Confeſs my triumph !—Liberty is fit; 
Evil then poſſible God muſt admit; 
He muſt admit, that moral, nat'ral ill 
Be, for the ſake of good, made poſſible, 
'The beſt of ſyſtems muſt, becauſe the beſt, 
Be foxm'd obnoxious to be diſtreſt ; 
Yet ill's not neceſſary ; good*might flow 
Through all expanſion, and unknown be woe. 
Confeſs my triumph !— 


a 


IV. — — BvurT, if reaſon fail, 
Lo! nature vouches : nature muſt prevail ! 
Nature confirms, as far as nature can, 

'The leading truths of revelation's plan. 

What nature vouches, you muſt not conteſt ; 
Your maxim is—This ſyſtem is the beſt : 

On this conceſſion muſt be underſtood, 

All nature's pow'rs and principles are good. 

All pow'rs are good ; (ſay not abuſe of pow'rs, 
Not fin is good ; that inference was yours : ) 
All principles no leſs, the plan of all, 

Muſt be ſupremely good and rational, 
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Then freedom above fate you muſt confeſs ; 
God's glory the beſt end, not happineſs. . 


I. For ſee, in nature, freedom giv'n ; ſee will ; 

(Whence vice as virtue muſt be poſlible ; 
Whence pain as pleaſure liable to be: 
Abuſe of will infers neceſſity.) 

See will exiſts; and will, as chief and beſt 
Of nature's pow'rs, gives uſe to all the reſt ; 
Yea, will gives uſe to ey'n the whole creation; = 
For, lo! the whole exiſts but for probation, 


2. ALL ambient nature with this end compare 

You'll find, that natrals all for morals are. 
For this alone God's works in ſyſtem roſe ; 
Since but in ſyſtem theſe could a& on thoſe : 

' Union alone all means to a&t ſupplies : 
Then for probation ſyſtem needs muſt riſe ; 
And for probation only : God might bleſs, 
Were union not, all life with happineſs. 
For this alone, ſee,- nature through, combin'd 
Mechanic matter and free-agent mind : (20) 
Abſtra& probation, mind ſhould not be free ; 
Matter were vain ; no mechaniſm needs be. 
Then, clear as noon, probation is the aim ! 
That, which alone aſks matter and this frame ; 
That, which alone admits free fouls divine, 
Muſt be the centre of God's whole deſign. 

Behold a ſyſtem in full order rear'd ; 

See underſtanding, join'd with will, conferr'd, 

The uſe of order is for moral law ; 
The uſe of underſtanding is to know ; 
The uſe of law, of knowledge, and of will, 
Muſt be probation, for God's glory Kill, 


| AGAIN : how conſtant all mechanic laws ! 
Yet God does freely, as he'made, diſpoſe. (21) 


'The 
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The reaſon then explore, the end declare, - 
Why nature's laws are conſtant as they are. 
*Tis plain, if nature's laws were varying till, 
We could not reaſon'or to good or ill : 
*Tis on their permanency we depend, 
To reaſon, or to a&t, to. any end. RF 
If fire, for inſtance, ſeldom yere the ſame, 
But oft inaQtive as a painted lame, _ 
A pagan zealot might as well uſe paint 
To roaſt a ſacrifice, or burn a ſaint, 
If earth its ſolid nature did forego, 
Water its fluid, by no ſtated law, | 
What uſe in either? - Nothing could avail | 
Labour or forecaſt : who would plough or ſail? 
If the phyſician's balm, the murd'rer's bane, 
- Wrought {till precariouſly, now ſtrong, now vain, 
Why ſtir to ſave or ſlay ? So unforeknown 
Cauſe and effe, probation could be none : 
Only on ſtated laws can God enjoin 
Probation's taſk, and prompt his chief deſign : 
Probation then the reaſon we declare, 
Why nature's laws are conſtant as they are. 


4+ BEnoLD, again, how happineſs does flow 
From virtuous conduct, and from vicious woe |! 
For as, to yield probation, it is plain, 
A conſtant order gen'rally muſt reign ; 
So, for the ſame, from moral change muſt breed 
A change i in nature, ſuch as God decreed. 
God, ſince moſt free, moſt wiſe and good, muſt Rill 
Perſiſt in re&itude immutable : 
He therefore muſt to morals ftill diſpoſe 
The ſyſtem's range, by wiſe and righteous laws : 
And moral creatures too muſt work ſome change 
To good or evil, in the ſyſtem's range : 
Therefore, from change in morals, muſt enſue 
A neceſſary change in nat it'rals too : 


It 
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It muſt from agence of the creatures flow ;. 
It muſt, from God's exertion of his law ; 
| That good and evil may diſtin appear z 
T hat all may evil hate; and good revere, + 
What ought to be, that is ; rough ſin firſt rams 
The curſe of God on nature's tainted frame : IF 
And till fo ſet are nature's ſecret ſprings,” k 
That vice brings pain, and virtue pleaſure brings; 
Virtue does order, order. bliſs ſuſtain 5 , _ |: 
Vice brings diſorder, and diſorder of. ic <1; 
Virtue could only happineſs impart, - © 4 
If vice were not, to mis'ry to pervert. _ ey 
Virtue ne'er harms, but in, redrefling ill 
Vice never charms, but i in event to kill, | 
Vice cauſes all the woe that flows from man ; : 
And virtue all the bliſs that'mortal can. 
Therefore, in nature, ſcepitics muſt confeſs, ©! 
Without obedience is no happineſs: by | Ke! 
The reaſon's clear : Godonly can intend . 
That ſov're:gn good to crown the ſou” rergit end. (22) 
Can nature's voice more potently proclaim 
Abuſe of will the cauſe whence evil came? 
For what ſhould ſeem the priſtine cauſe of ill, 
But what at preſent tends to cauſe'it ſtill? - HRS 
Can nature's voice with ſtronger accent ſend, B62 
God's glory is, not happineſs, the end ? (23} 
Were happineſs the end, ſay, reafoner ! why 
Does it depend on what cam it deftroy ? 
On moral conduct, or on any law, 
That leaves a poſfible acceſs' to woe ? 
Were that the end, that end by man deftroy'd 
Would render God's moſt ſacred\purpoſe void : 
Were that the end, it ought to ſtand: ſecure 
Above the ſhock of all created 'pow'r : / 
Were that the end, all would' be bleſt, 'tis plain, 
For but for trial &er exiſted pain; 
+ Trial ſucceeding fall : for, barring fin, 
None- bad becn injur'd; none had puniſh'd been. 
| : E But 
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But ſee on morals happineſs depend ; 
Becauſe not it, probation is the end: 


5. LasTLy : 'tis plain, (probation God's grand view) 
Both good and bad awhile muft wait their due : 
Vice muſt not inftantly to hell be driv'n ; 

Nor virtue inſtantly advanc'd to heav'n : 
ConneCted they muſt live, each other try, 
Enhancing merit or demerit high : 

SO trial will be full ; ſo God will ſhine, 

In retribution, clorioully divine. 

As fit, behold !—Probation to create, 
Virtue ſuccumbs, while vice exults in ſtate : 
Virtue and vice in ſtrong contention blend : 
Reſult of ſyſtem ! fit to nature's end ! 


6. THnvs nat'ral evil comes, *tis underſtood, 
From moral evil, but for moral good ; 
To mend the bad, to elevate the beſt ; 
And, chiefly, God's high glory to atteſt. 
Thus ſcripture, reaſon, nature, all profeſs 
The ſov'reign purpoſe is not happineſs. 
Thus ſcripture, reafon, nature, all proclaim 
Probation for God's glory is the aim. ; 
Occaſion great ! for hard it were to ſay 
Why aught was made, excepting to obey. 
See then probation for God's glory ſhine 
"The ſov'reign end of all th'auguſt deſign. 
Each point ſurvey with all your captious wit; 
Exa&ly all to this great end is fit ! 
See natures, laws, mutations, all agree 
For trying virtue in obedrence free / 
See virtue's end, devoutly to fulfill, 
In ſacred order, God's imperial will ! | - 
Thus does the univerſe on HIM depend, 
Its ſov'reign Author and its ſov'reign end, | 
Behold, his GLORY ſtands the final View / 


'The univerſe to glorify bim grew. 
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Whate'er emerges from created pow'r, 

Evil or good, it glotifies him more. 

Wiſdom, pow'r, freedom, in each work we trace ; ; 
More they expand with equity and grace; | 
In holineſs ſublime mature they meet: 

His glory there ſhines aggrandiz'd complete. 

Thus all his attributes, divinely bright, 

Fully diſplay'd. Jhatever is, is right & 


V. Then nature muſt, by juſt divine Weis; 
Be as it is-—with morals muſt agree ; 
And ſtill, as vice and virtue ebb and flow, 
In like degree muſt happineſs and woe. 
Such gen'ral temper reigns in ev'ry _ 
As beſt comports with gen'ral morals there ; 
While ſtill, as ſpecial inſtances demand, 
God interpoſes, with a ſpecial hand. 
"Tis not for us, poor reptiles, to declare 
'The height, the depth, the round, of ſov'reign care ; 
Nor count the aQs, nor ſay how ſwiftly wrought, 
Outnumb'ring atoms, and outftripping thought. 
Suffice that He, who occupies the throne ' 
Of boundleſs empire, over worlds unknown, 
Rule, in his might, his ample realms through ſpace, 
With perfe& wiſdom, equity, and grace : 
Suffice that here dominion he maintain 
By gen'ral laws, with ſlacken'd moral rein ; 
And only partly puniſh or reward, 
As ſpecial caſes call for ſuch regard ; 
| Not cruſhing vice, nor judging ſtriftly here : 
But correſponding to probation's ſphere. 
In ſphere probative, ſtritneſs would be wrong 3 © | 
To ſpheres retributive muſt thati belong. ' 
Here one or few he may defer or'ſpare z 
Many may challenge his immediate care. 
Hence ſo he orders, vice too often brings 
To perſons affluence of external things ; 
To ſtates but ſeldom ; oft'ner preſent bane : 
For only yirtue can a ſtate ſuſtain, 
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Hence, ſo he orders, perſons often find 

For virtue harm ; loſe all but worth of mind : : 

But ftates, poſſeſs'd of virtue, moſtly grow 

In ſpight of all oppugnant? below, 

States muſt in this life paſs through all their doom z 

But perſons theirs muſt bide in life to come, 

Suffice that, openly, he fo diſpenſe. 

His ſpecial acts, as beſt to wake due ſenſe ; "I 

CorreQing vice, now curſe a fertile ſoil ; 

Now, bleſſing virtue, make-/a deſart files 

Now take away, or now confer a/crown ; 

Now raiſe a kingdom, or now pull one down, 

Suffice that, ſecretly, he ſo controul, 

As morals claim, the temper of each ſoul; 

 Exalt from ſtrength to ſtrength, from light to light, 

By gradual aid, the ſtudious of the right; 

Alike depreſs the daring to rebel - 

F rom depth to depth, from curſe and death to hell, 
All this for trial muſt be underſtood ! 

All, to diſplay the attributes of God! 
Self-perfet he, ſuperlatiye o'er fate, 

Virtue his love, and vice no leſs his hate 5 

He rules for that, for which he. built the FAO, | 

Probation eu'ry diſpenſation” s ain ! | 

To that deſign, what deep, what vazious ſkill ! 

Hew all his ways conſpire for trying will ! 

O'er will he watches with moſt ſpecial care - 

(Elſe vain his providence, and yain. qur-pray'r) : 

His care of will makes all creation bend, | 

T's his high GLORY, .great and:iſov'reign end ! 
Thus ſhines the ſyſtem excellent,jn all ! 

Sublimely beams its-grand; original !, ... 

Ye wits ! all vain hypatheſes reſign : - 

Candidly own this real plan divine !. 
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(3) Its plainly impoſſible for a man to be morally-(z. e. tru _ 
. fettly) happy, till he can conform himſelf with delight to the 5 4 Sg . 


perfefion ; on a right underſtanding of theſe the whole argument reſts, at—Drs, 


ſtate or end, 


- their place and end in the creation. This fitneſs is the only right idea ad i 
of perfeQtion in creatures; they are. capable of. this relative. perfec- ate 2 2,,>4, Ls 


- ments or qualities with others __ to ſay, they are. ————_ 
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Referred to in the preceding Poem by correſponding Numbers. me | 
| wes 63. - 


(1 1) 74 4 
OMINEM noſle ſe, et circumſpicere debere, quid fit, unde ſit, Fc 3, for FRE- 
H quare fit ; utrum 'clomentis concretus, an concinnatus atomis; 7 

An potius a Deo fatus, formatus, animatus? Quod ipſum explorare 
"y eryere ſine uniyerſitatis inquiſitione non poſſumus, cum ita co 4/7 
rentia, connexa, concatenata fint, ut, nif divinitatis rationem dilis 
genter excuſeris, neſcias humanitatis, Pre ay + 3 wr Felix, pr 1256 pr | 
edit. Lugduni Batavorum. // Lee FRA 


(2) Eadws yay Pata, oTs prays =, hen BE 
THPunayuey On1Gen contra Celis, lib. 3.—Rom. 11. and vile - " 


4 
. — $ - 


his God. -fe4-j. FF. 
(4) Here it wfll be proper to ſettle the ideas of perfefion andiies” 


Our ideas of perfe&tion are undoubtedly all relative, in ſome reſpe& IMG / 
or other : howeyer, we may conſider perfe&ion as of two kinds, abs 
ſolute and s ge A S_ 1s iy 71 if-fullvins 7/ 

| good, of every kind, in the egree ; and belongs only to '2 < 
1t is tranſcendent, and far _— our bay mow gate av ard, we frag: Y. 
feRion 1s complete relative z 7. e. the tneſs of a thing to a 4, 
Libaladgs both to God and creatures: to Gol,mteinlt””", fue bs 
to produce and govern his works; to creatures, as they are fit to fill Hen of 


tion only. It is uſual, in comparing- creatures of ſuperior endow 
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| view, be termed perfection ; that 1s to ſay, natural evil is ſuch : con- + " 


the infirmity and mortality of the natural powers, from parents to 


eve, Hee Kean Lo {Per f As] -»h JE 
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but this is afing the word perfe2 improperly for endued, or zxalted, or 
ſome word equivalent. Creatures having ſuperior endowments are not, 
6n that account, properly more prog ; inferiors may be as perfeRt, (7. e. 
as competent to their place and end) and ſometimes are more ſo. As 
perfetion 15 properly a complete fitneſs, perfetion (in a ſenſitive and 
moral creature) 1s a complete ſenſitive and moral fitneſs, or a compe- 
tence-to fill its place, and preſerve that order in-nature, which God 
hath appointed to be the condition of happineſs and the rule of obe- 
dience, Eſſential to our idea of natural perfection in a ſenſitive crea- 
ture is entire happineſs 3 or, at leaſt, an entire fitneſs to the law in 
which happineſs ſtands. Eſſential to our 1dea of moral perfe&tion in 
a moral creature is entire obedience ; or, at leaſt, an entire fitneſs to 
obey the moral law. In both reſpetts I fay at /zaft; becauſe the im- 
rfection of a creature's aſſociates may hinder it, though perfett in 
itſelf, from being either entirely happy or entirely obedient. But an 
entire fitneſs in itſelf to be happy and obedient 1s its perfection : + 
the abftrating of either of theſe (the deviating fron that order which 
God hath appointed as the condition and law of both) infers imper- 
Fetion. Theſe are the author's ideas of perfe&tion and imperfection 
arſued in this work. This he delires the reader to take along with / 
| Fig | Not but that one kind of imperfeftion may, in a ſecondary .. * 
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fidered as a conſequence, to puniſh moral evil, it is a perfetion or © 
fitneſs; 1t is fit, reſpeCting the chief end; and is unfit only reſpefting : 
the happineſs of the creature. Even moral evil, the worſt of imper- 
feions, does not diminiſh, but advance, the chief end. Yet we la- © 
ment both ſorts of imperfeQion, as being ruinous to the creature, V 
whilſt the chief end might have been as fully ſerved without them ; 


although, without a = =npt "4s it coul d ot 3 as will by a \ oy e\ Y | 
by be explained. -Zee L. Nee, ©: 32. IN , \ 
(5) The word guilt is here uſed in an improper ſenſe. Tt, and all "4: 

| 


ſynonimous words, muſt be ſo uſed among fataliſts, who exclude * 
reedom Out of their idea of a moral being. It here ſignifies a necefary = .\ 

deviation from a moral rule, inſtead of a free deviation, which is the $ x # \ 
proper ſenſe of the word, It may be right to obſerve, that this word "WY 
1s ſometimes uſed, as the word% generally 1s, to ſignify either an a# 
or a temper - #. e. either the tranſgreſſion of a law, or a depravity of 

mind. Hence ariſes the dittinftion of a&ual and original guilt or fin ; 
the firſt ſignifying tranſgreſion, and the laſt, innate depravity. This 
innate deprayity, vice, or taint of the moral powers, is derived, like 


their children, In this poem, 1 have always taken the word fr in 
the uſual latitude, to ſignify either the a& or the temper, or both, as 
occation required, 

- (6) Or agerrs jprv 6a vehng To £48799, vein; auth; Ka THY Bower, ORIG. 
eontra CeLs. (ib. 4. See TERTULLIan and LacTtawnTius to the 


fame purpole. 
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e429, The poſſibility of theſe depends not only on the freedom of will 
; but alſo on the nature of objects and defires. We can only converſe 
with objets known : if therefore we knew no objeCts capable o 
abuſe, we could not offend : we can exert only the = we have g, / 
f therefore we had no deſires capable of abuſe, we could not offend : 
yet might the will be perfeQly free as poſſible. Note, will is to be” 
iſtinguiſhed from defire, as in the ſecond book will be explained, 
(3) Suppolſing the ie ſyſtem of things to have been created or erete 


* out of eternal principles, ſuch as. are here deſcribed, we may carry 
F ” the hypotheſis farther, an 


at order, they would neceſſarily fall into miſery beyond God's pre- 


Ar 


44 Mey plain, if God was able to make things happy only in one certain order, and 1, 
Gl 9, 7 if the leaſt deviation from it would neceſſarily produce miſery beyond his pre= 
"4 tion, he muſt require virtue of free agents, 10 preſerve that erder requiſite 
Con; —fo happineſs It 1s ſtrange that this notion has never been ſtarted be- 

fore, amidſt all the conjeQures of the many ſubtile and fruitful heads. 
jor: 4 /3which have agitated this ſubjett, However, notwithſtanding the 


this notion, it ſeems to me clearly to be falſe: the plan laid down in 
4 the ſequel of this poem 1s the truth. It was not want of power to 
make things as he pleaſed, that laid God under a neceſlity of requiring 
MWirtue in order to happineſs: the only neceſlity, in that reſpe&, 
EX which he lay under, was, that fort of neceſſity which ariſes from a 
= moral fitneſs antecedent to his will, and from his wiſdom and re&ti- 
Pe, .tud&7” by which he 1s invariably determined to purſue that fitneſs, ox 
2 hat js wiſeſt and beſt, He created the principles of things out _ 
Lec Of nothing) and could have eſtabliſhed Kappineſs Talependent of of vir- 
tue, 1t it had been the beſt and wiſeſt ſo to do. But 1t was more 
P 90- worthy of him, as a moral God, and more honourable te his crea- 


| Lee Ford 
Ju 


quence thereof, liable to happineſs and miſery ; and to appoint its 
ſupreme end to be his own glory, both as ke is a Creator and moral 
Governor. 'To have appointed his creatures happineſs to be the ſu- 
preme end, would have required a ſyſtem incapable of deviation, and 
have done far leſs honour to him and his works, And farther ob- 
rve, it is by the moral neceſlity, above noticed, that he was obliged 
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; , enu4eby being arranged in a certain order, they would A form a, 
yit h {s; but that, the leaſt 
l2l hath em of perfe&t happineſs; but that, on the leaſt deviation from/g7 As 


430/7. 


LL tures (who on that account received nobler powers), to conſtitute. 
his ſyſtem as It 1s, with a capacity for virtue and vice, and, in conſe- 


"A./ Br of will, may not be capable of both cet good and CL eds. 
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d ſuppoſe thoſe principles to be ſuch, hat, , up? Are He 
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9 [2 one which, 1 imagine, ſome perſons may conceive to be in 
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n order to happineſs; a reaſon which may ſatisfy thoſe, who think 2co#-7 
: Lens happineſs 0 = to be the ſupreme end of the creation, and who rn 2 LEES. 
1 " SPAS tain that God ſhould not (if he could do otherwiſe) ſacrifice happm 


LF; to virtue; or ſhould not make happineſs to depend on virtue. 7 is. fae- I, all - 
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| Dare religio pedibus ſubjefta vicifim 
Obreritur : 4+ exequat wiftoria cel, Luc. lib, 1. wv, 79. 
Religion, conquer'd, cruſh'd in turn ſhall lie, 
While us the conqueſt equals with the ſky. 


$ 

(Bit in this he will be a fool till !—For, though he indeed cruſhes 

treligion, if he can annihilate the obje& of it, yet he gains no ſecurity 

from future exiſtence, nor from pain: for, let him ſuppoſe what he 

will to have brought him into this preſent ſtate, he muſt allow, the 

| N ſame cauſe may bring him into another ſtate, and another, and ſo on to 

. \y Zeternity: and every ſuceceding ſtate may be (if the cauſe ſo inclines) 
$ "as _—_ as any hell which man can imagine or God can create. 

he atheiſt ſuppoſes all principles to be eternal ; among which he 

4 «muſt include his ſoul, whatever it be. He muſt ſuppoſe it inde- 

+ .\ pendent on cauſe, as to its exiſtence and qualities; and conſequently 

yeaſt ſuppoſe that life is inſeparable from it. And, though he ſup- 

es it dependent on cauſe, as to the exertion of its qualities, (that 

i} Vas, it may require fit objefts and occaſions in order to its exertions), 

\ 'v and therefore its exertions may, at whiles, be ſuſpended for want of 
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|, F the conditions neceſſary to its ating and ſuffering ; yet he muſt al- 
v * Jow, that, whenever the conditions neceſſary to 1ts exertions occur, 
a then muſt its aftions and ſufferings revive: and, as thoſe conditions 
y © have occurred in this ſtate, they may occur in another and another 

, to all eternity. Let him ſuppoſe the principles to aft by chance, fate 

or /elf-defign, ſtill the conſequence will be much the ſame. Seein 

that the principles are ſuppoſed independent on cauſe for exiſtence By 
qualities, it follows probabiy, that neither their exiſtence nor qualities 

can be annihilated : and as they cannct be annihilated, but muſt ſtill at 
together, either by chance, fate, or deſign, it muſt be acknowledged 
improbable, if not impoſſible, that life ſhouid be long unoccupied. 
And, as life cannot be ſuppoſed to be long unoccupied, ſo neither cam 
we juſtly hope, on any atheiftic ſcheme, that it will in future be, 
happier than it is at preſent ; for, as far as we are able to judge of 
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we fhall be neceffarily carried int6 an happier ſtate ; oY 
either 1s there ſo much as a probability in their natures from which &, 
n happier ſtate may be expected ; but a worſe ſtate poſſibly may 


nſue. | FR 
. Nunc ratio nulla oft reftandi, nulla facultas ; af 
LEternas quoniam peenas in morte timendums Luc. lib. 1- viz Wt, | 
Now, to reſiſt, no pow'r, no means, we know ; y, 
We ſtill muſt dread, in death, eternal woe. g 
Why did not Lucretius foreſee that his own lines mighs thus be bY 


urned againſt him? He applies them againſt religion ; but they 
jmay be far more juſtly applied againſt atheiſm. Tt has been ſhewn, 
that, on any ſcheme of atheiſm, there is great reaſon to dread eternal 
miſery ; becauſe there is not any thing imaginable, in ſuch a ſcheme, 
which can rationally be ſuppoſed able to prevent miſery or to beſtow 
happineſs : but, on the ſcheme of religion, there is great reaſoh to 
hope eternal happineſs ; becauſe there is a power ſuppoſed able 
both to prevent miſery and to beitow happineſs. How wretchedly 
miſtaken, then, are atheiſts, who think to elude the dread of a future 
ſtate by excluding God and providence! Such an excluſion alone 
can render a future ſtate dreadful to men, who are what men ought 
to be. The admiſſion of God and providence diveſts a future ſtate 
of all terrors to worthy men, and to all but perſons who both are _ 
wicked and reſolve to continue ſo. On any atheiſtic ſcheme, we 
can hope nothing better in a future ſtate than we experience in this z 
nay, worſe may enſue: but, on the ſcheme of religion, if we live * 
well, we may reaſonably hope what is infinitely better than what we >} 
now experience, and may abandon all dread of future pain. The 
atheiſt can propoſe to gain nothing but, firſt, a licence to fin, 
(which, as his conſcience tells him, it is fit there ſhould be a God to 
puniſh ; and which, as experience tells him, renders the preſent life 
more miſerable), and, ſecondly, a probability of never being hap- 
ue but rather far more miſerable. This 1s all the atheiſt can gain. 
ut the religious man juſtly and nobly propoſes to gain virtue and 
heaven : in conſequence, he aCts ſo as to ſecure the greateſt temporal 
comfort, the ineffably pleaſing hope of _ exquilitely happy 
forever hereafter. What joy will the atheiſt balance with this ? 
For a man to be as ſure as reaſon, revelation, and 'a well-ſpent life, 
can make him, of ſoon exchanging this ſcene of confuſion, wicked< 
neſs, and miſery, for one of holineſs, harmony, and joy, 1s certainly 
the moſt ſublime and raviſhing pleaſure, of which mortal 1s capable. 
Tf, then, thou wovuldeſt be happy, here or hereafter, reject atheiſm both 
in belief and praftice ; believe in God, and live according]y. 
| Let me add, that they, who ſuppoſe the chief end of the creation 
to be happineſ5, are, with reſpett to futurity, in almoſt as bad an 
opinion as atheiſts : for, if happine/5 be the chief end of the creatjon, 
e world is now as happy es poſſible. Was happineſs the chief 
| F 
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"*h end, God muft make creation at firſt, and continue it always, in as hap- { 
| y a ſtate as he 1s able to give: and, if the world now enjoys all the \q 
appineſs God can give, we have ſmall room to hope we ſhall ever bo 
1n a happier ſituation : a ſuppoſition to many, and I am ſure to me, | 
not very comfortable. But, thank God, the ſuppoſition is falſe. The _ J 
end cf the preſent ſtate is probation, and not happineſs ; therefore we Ng 
are not to e _ tull hap _ogen here, but as a reward hereafter, which 
God can raiſe as high as he pleaſes. Fee 5. 2. 4/24: 7. Fotag. 
(10) Here, note diligently the difference between poſitive or ab/olute 
neceſſity, and that which is only relative or conſequential. Poſitive or 
abſclute neceſiity 1s that which cannot be imagined net to exiſt; as in + 
time and ſpace, which we cannot ſo much as imagine of to be: I 
relative or conſequential neceſſity is that which follows only from the 
previous ſuppoſition of ſomething, whence it mult be derived. Thus, 
ſuppoſing the natures of things to be what they are, it muſt follow 
that their relations muſt be what they are, by conſequential neceſlity. 
In reſpett to the nature of God, we mult firſt ſuppoſe it to be; and, 
ſecondly, that it is independent on cauſe, both for exiſtence and 
manner of exiſtence : then it will follow, by conſequential neceſſity, 
that the divine nature muſt eternally be what it 1s, And this is a 
neceflity approaching to poſitive or ab/olute the neare? that we can 
conceive in any ſubſtance whatever. "This conſequential neceſlity 
. 1s the ſame in effects as if it were abſolute; for, though we can as 


— "ID eaſily imagine the non-exiſtence of God as of any thing elſe, yet, 

4 once ſuppoſing his exiſtence, we cannot ſuppoſe him to ceaſe to Y | 
> a ——_ exiſt, becauſe he is independent on cauſe; therefore the conſe- J 
NE quences of his exiſtence muſt be juſt the ſame as if he exiſted by 

" _ abſclute neceſflity. It is plain, that God exifts by a conſequential Y 


independent neceſſity; and all derived ſubſtances exift by a conſe- 
quential neceflity dependent. 

(11) It is true, we muſt ſuppoſe the divine Being himſelf to poſſeſs 
an excellency infinitely tranſcending the moſt excellent of his works, 
and to exiſt in all his aptitude to produce other beings, without any 
previous wiſdom to cauſe his excellence and aptitude. But this 1s 
not ſo hard to conceive in him as is an uncauſed aptitude in other 
beings. His uncauſed fitneſs (both 1n himſelf and to produce other 
beings) 1s, in itſelf, agreeable to reaſon to ſuppoſe ; becauſe he is a 
ſimple being, whole attributes may be really all one ; but a fitneſs, 
without cauſe, among innumerable different beings, 1s not agreeable 
to reaſon to ſuppoſe: we naturally conclude that their fitnels 1s the 
work of a divine intelle& ; as, when we ſee a houſe or a picture, we 
naturally conclude 1t to be the work of an architect or painter. 

(12) By chance, fate, and deſign, 1s only meant the mode in which 
things are or af. Chance and de/ign are not modes of being, —_ from 
the being itſe'f, but only of a#zon : fate is conſidered as a mode 0 being * * 
as well as of a47i9n, Thus time and ſpace are ſaid to exiſt in the mode 
of poftive or abſolute e fate, becauſe there i tee ſuch a neceſlity of their ex- N 
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iſtence, that wE catinot ſo much as imagine their non-exiftence. God is /:ctE tf New, 
ſaid to exiſt eternally in the mode of conſequential fate ; becauſe, being Ot Brmre b————= 
ſelf-exiſtent and ſubje& to no power, hc muſt conſequently exiſt eter- v1 : of # 
nally of independent neceſſity, All other beings exiſt in the mode-of © + wy 
dependence : but, if God will not annihilate them, they alſo muſt exiſt, 4, / 15: ac 
by conſequent neceſflity, for ever. Fate is alſo conſidered as a mode Hinges ws 04f {66m 
of a#ion, as are chance and deſign. 'Thus, we ſay that a thing as — dal 7 
by fate, when it aQts neceſſarily: we ſay it ats by chance, when its, wy 


acts without neceflity or deſign ; z, e. when it aQts freely, but not in<,7, 

tentionally. Free beings often a@ by chance, and alone are capable 

of afting in that mode. We ſay a thing a&s by deſign, when it ats L- 

are ({trily ſpeaking) not cau/es, in reſpe& either of being or ation ; £4 Ac, ge 

they are only modes : miſguided by the form of certain phraſes, men g#2zec22- <5 Hat 
IRE <- 


Jt both freely and intentionally. Note, that chance, fate, and deſign, . 
” 2] 
« £00 commonly conſider them as cau/er. - Pp 
N, (13) In thisplace, the word eternal is uſed as equivalent to /e/f-exiftent - PTB 
d: 'o9! or uncauſed. Bur ſome, perhaps, will not allow it to have properly 4 6 IE 
| that force. ** For, ſay they, although what 1s ſelf-exiſtent muſt be/7-<<7, 
*< eternal 2 priori, yet what 1s ſo eternal may not be ſelf-exiſtent ; for 
«© we can ſuppoſe an eternal effe& proceeding from an eternal cauſe : - fn 
* and, indeed, we think it probable that the eternal Cauſe might /#3-< = 
*« actually produce eternal effefts, Not but that we alſo grant the-Z;, 
\\ ©* contrary to be poſſible : for the ſaid Cauſe can produce effets in 
-<© any point of time, either by making a new ereation, or by altering 


« or annihilating an old, or in any poſlible way it pleaſes. We only 
«« contend, that, although the world was created, yet we cannot 

cc 

«£ 


py. 


LC, 


; v 
7 AOL 
thence neceſſarily conclude that it was not eternal: to obtain cer- - 4 4 


tainty in that point we mult refer to tradition or revelation : for w 4 
Dore Coary 


h can conce1ve a poſlibility of its being eternal, both as to marter and ' 
O 


form, by conſidering it as an eternal effeCt of an eternal cauſe.” | 
Now, I confeſs, that in this notion there appears no 1mpoſlibility. Bs AW”; 
ur difficulty, of admitting the poſſibility of an eternal effe from an HE-19, -— 
"eternal cauſe, ariſes partly from the prejudice we get from being uſed /4< 
'y to conſider temporary caules and effects, but cy a " inability 5 y I Ort 
\v to comprehend eternity, or to have a poſitive 1dea of any thing eter. ,7 » "PF. 
nal. We are apt to coakder an effe& as poſterior to 1ts cauſe, both I 
1) v4n order of nature and order of time. In order of nature it muſt be 
poſterior ; but in order of time it may not ; nay, in ſome ſenſe, it R Hog nieans 
cannot: for, tn ſome ſenſe, the cauſe and effect are always co-eval HS5; a 


and we cannot conceive of them otherwiſe. 'To under{tand this, we bd »- = nn 4 


Lada gf 


in proportion to the force it exerts. Thus, the moment a power o/ Ae Gorrd” 
. EC 


p77 w_Y 
> yo it otherwiſe. Therefore, if we will ſuppoſe God to be properly of Re Þ 
n eternal cauſe, z, e, to have ated eternally, he muſt have produced Gere 
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- an eternal effe&t Therefore the difficulty tru hes, .not in {> __ PZ Y 
Ae A + Y ly : £4 


ceiving the poſſibility of an eternal effect, but in conceivin the/Z — 

fibility of an eternal cauſe, 2. e. a power eternally ating. If w 64 * 2 > 
-admit the cauſe, the effect muſt be agmitted. It will be En / Ces 

I ſuppoſe, that God 7hovghe eternally? why not alſo 2&# and cax/e g 7 — 

ooes; Zoeeternally i in any other TIT. In > the whole difficulty at laft] - « — Ae. 

- Kh in this ; our faculues are made to comprehend only temporary; ma ©: 

ne ER 


7, otena ſo.. £52: f PW of ES FY. FA (0-4 
Eternity and infinity, and all things of which they are ever WOT 
e. cated, have always greatly puzzled metaphyficians ; though, in ſome PEE 
Ah L caſes, it 15 ſtrange that they ſhould. 'The reaſon 1s, chiefly, that our 7. 32.0. yr 
: 6 - 5 faculties are made only to comprehend temporary and finite ideas, ! 
- a? £3/C- and are _ but ues pow very mat migpony > rang of S\.e 
.: erernity and infinity ; and, partly, that men are apt to bewilder them- 
Ebeorees 24 ſelves in words, efvecially di writing, converſing, or thinking, 
ZAC PIR wpon difficult ſubjefts. Some have profeſſed to doubt, whether 
= , ?ſpace be infinite, or time eternal; which no man can poſibly do, who 
I Marte uſes the words in their uſual and proper meaning. The proper no- 
SN OM '//J.-. tion of infinity is boundleſs ſpace or room ; as that of eternity 1s time, W- 
5p without beginning or ending. When the words are applied to ws. 
40, Fs / 1). 4g ing elſe, they are applied either in an improper transferred foals, 
7, or to thi\gs as they relate to ſpace ard time, 'The attempting to de- 
of fine ſpace and time has cauſed great perplexity, They are ſo ſimple, 
ACE Joe Fegthat: every man has clear ideas of them without a dehnition ; and de- 
7 hrs B fining can only ſerve to obſcure them. We alſo predicate the ſame 
fo»: ings of them as of wrocqar 2% mum — _ ny call _—_ 
4 either ſubſtances or modes of ſubſtance; though nothing appears in 
7 = Artes: mind more diſtin than the difterence h—_ a. 2 and Fall 
Wd ance; nay, alſo between them and all modes of ſubſtance, Surely ' 
'nothing can be a greater impertinence than to confound them with 
T7—{ſqbſtances, on account of ſome predicates being applied to both as 
1 « « {common to both. "There are {till ſome things peculiar to each, which , 
ED: ul keep them forever very diſtinct. A clown of common ſenſe 
could never miſtake their dilt:nctions : uncommon abſurdities are 
A meEghe privilege of great philoſophers. Space has ſometimes been con- 
S———#dered as a ſubitance; and ſometimes both it and time have been 
07 #5 Y-Eonfidered as mcdes of ſubſtance; yet nothing can be more repug- BS 
nant to the idea, every man muſt neceſfarily have of time and ſpace, lr 
- We as clearly conceive them to be dillinct from, and independent _ 
| all ſubſtance, as we conceive one ſubſtance to be different from I 
F == or apprehend that nothing 1s not ſomething. Some will 
ave them to be mere ideas. But with equal, if not with better, rea- 
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pd 4 Ze oNobce fond 
Aanes ariſe from ſubſtances as things £5 |: and | it forces 'm$ t® ca 7p og p 
conceive of time and ſpace as impoſſible to be ſuppoſed away; G2. {-»:.. tr baz4 
whereas I can eafily ſuppoſe ſubſtances, and conſequently ideas 2000/7 car 0 0 
EZ be all awa nothing but empty time and ſpace to remain. I 


Ds laid, we acquire our ideas of time and ſpace by means of Tubſtan | cg en "s Ge. 
LAs ces ; and, if there were no ſubſtances, we could have no ideas of © C FO « 
time and ſpace : therefore time and ſpace are either ſubſtances, or > aw Hicl 10: e 

£ £ EG 


,, modes of ſubſtances, or ideas. 'This is nothing to the purpoſe ! 1 grant #7 
Fg” we could —_ no 1deas but through ſubſtances : ir is it is through £9 +- 24-4240 0. 
_ ſubſtance that we k. quire the idea of ME 4 but will any one con- | 

clude xþence, that nothing | is ſomething, or that nothing is the mode L £4 
bc; Arey FT 


of ra, erm or that it is a mereidea? We acquire the idea of ſub- Z; 7 
ſtances themſelves through ſecondary qualities, (as they arecalled,} _—; - Pp. 
hich are truly nothing but ideas ; yet will any body therefore ſay Georg, 2 Ae 
at there is no ſubſtance? Nothing can be more abſurd and con- 77 7s 
b»r & trary to the feelings of his own mind. It ſignifies not, therefore, in "2 ae 2 
this argument, how an idea is acquired ; the queſtion is, what doeg ——— 
" Fs :; it repreſent ? Does it repreſent ſubſtance or mode of ſubſtance ? 4 Geo Cc Fat 
risit a mere idea, 7z.e. a mere effect on the mind, which the mind 
conceives to be made on itſelf by a ſubſtance ? Or does i it repreſent 
Fr Sf ems and ſpace in ſuch a mauner, that the mind neceſſarily conceives 
Penile $17epefhem to be external to itſelf, yet to be neither ſubſtance nor mode of 
ſubſtance? My mind tells me, and that beyond all poſſibility o 
20 doubr, that the laſt is the truth.—Time and ſpace are repreſented to "7; EEE... 
my mind as having an ab/oluts neceſſity of exiſting ; (if I may uſe the 
Falk BT, exiſting, of obje&s which are no ſubſtances. obliges ,:, = Io 4 2644. 
Shae 9 ſpeak of time and ſpace, and of mere negatÞÞns, as if they were Rs. 


- agpy=—mmger$ which cauſes runt yr regen reg This wy == FH = we 


F lated, and nothing but blank time and yon to remain beh? na. 
Jo JP And, though I cannot cemprehend an infinite ſpace or an eternal time, = on Ke. whats ot 
3. ct. have a poſitive idea of infinity and eternity ; yet I can and muſk 
ft; pprehend, that ſpace 1s infinite, and time eternal. Iam under a ne. - £2 
Y 3 "Fel of apprehending them ebus, as much as of apprehending them at £Þjs Fe < 4 | 
LLLULE all. But my limited faculties will permit me to comprehend only 2 po fo, - Ol 
= FE tew parts or finite quantities of each : I perceive them to be unlimited - dg” +7 +236 
but 1 find my faculties are limited to take in but a ſmall portion of ,;- = " H24erhe. 
gihem.—/\s time and ſpace are independent of ſubſtance, fo is ſub- C7. 
ance independent of time and ſpace : #. e. ſubſtance depends not on , 
time and ſpace for exiſtence; only it mult neceſſarily bear relation EE 2 faeces 


rx Edd © PEP WT 


J them, as neceſſarily exiſting in them. Such relation ſome logicians LR 4c Ac i Ih PS 
; have termed extrinfic modes of ſubſtance; a term which may moms LE. bh 

f Id? mitted as uſeful in ſome cafes, 1f care is "taken not to be miſled by it. "oa 

\ | ; 


Evident it Is, that ſome ſubſtance mult have been eternal ; 3. e. preſent £2e+ na PTY 
to every point of time; for otherwiſe there could have been no A PH 2_ _ 
fubltance now. The ſelf-exiſtent being, or God, muſt — 
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44 ENS agent ſubſtance may be infinite, z. e . preſent. to every point of ſpace ;_ 


8 4 Ze but we know not that any ſubſtance is To, becauſe we can only per- 


| C44 E-- eternal : we know not whether any other ſubſtance was ſo or not. \) 
Fe Li gh ” 

| eceſſi , 
| Hheele, Lodo ceive a poſiibility of it; neceſſity of it we cannot perceive : we can q 


only conceive a poſſibility of tevera] things, of which we can ſee no ne- 
b © 727 #4 Cul 17ep ecellity nor probability. Thus (notwithſtanding what ſome perſons have 


Py ACHal _ argued to the contrary) I can apprehend the poſſibility of an infinite VV 


- 
A- 


number or ſeries of ſubſtances : I can apprehend the poflibility of an 
hows oa ſubſtantial line, of an infinite ſubſtantial ſurface, or of a 


= 
£0 725 
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"ubſtance infinite in all dimenſions: but I can perceive no neceſlity ' 
__— . {eree of any of theſe : on the contrary, my experience of ſubſtances in- 
> I clines me to believe, that there 1s no ſuch thing as a ſubſtance infinite 


/ in any of theſe reſpeCts ; excepting the divine Being, who probably | 
pxL E;- He LZ La infinitely immenſe, or occupies all ſpace, all infinitude. But, 4 
CAE SfEGo tl - though I can and mult apprehend the poilbility of all theſe infinities, "$- 


yet, ſuch is the nature and operation of my mind, that I can only * 
a-kos HE L4C7. partially comprehend them ; z. e. I can have a politive idea of only a 


LA CER CL-' wo —_ part of any of them. —Theſe notions are eaſy enough to per- 
ſons, who can purſue their ideas without confuſion. "The confuſion 
Eg 4), FRY 


1s owing to our partial way of conceiving infnity and eternity, and 


of ropes Get 2. the embarrailment arifing from words. Language obliges us to Cy 
of 
Zee 


uſe the ſame words and phraſes in ſpeaking of objects very different ; x 


2.2 for time and ſpace, and ſubitance and nothing. But, howſoever we \|\\ I3 
may zalk, we cannot conceive, of time and ſpace, and ſubſtance and , \ Y 
eres 4) 0M 1deas, ef, c. otherwiſe than I have diſtinguiſhed them ; for to conceive |! 
abbes otherwiſe would be repugnant to our neceſfary ſenſe or perception of . 
"each ; and therefore impoſſible : people, who pretend to conceive [\ 
A  -+ 47 otherwiſe, only fancy, or rather ſay, that they do, 
I will only ſubjoin, that, though I can ſuppoſe an infinite addibi- 
ity of matter, 1cannot ſuppoſe an infinite divifibility of it, as ſome _- " Of? 
fancy they can; becauſe infinite addibility 1s compatible with the LU 
1dea of matter, whereas infinite diviſibility 1s repugnant to it, I ſee*/? ewe | 
7404 b-7/40? _ ak matter may be infinitely increaſed in all dimenſions, but not infi- 
nitely diminiſhed ; for diminiſhing of 1ts dimenſions perpetual] Ax 1 *h 
| oF. 24 w/o at laſt take its dimenſions quite away, and reduce it to nothing. / Z/ 
4457650 My mind, indeed, is as capable of dividing as of adding ad infinitum Hci h P 
DE . 5 but 1 ſee clearly that infinite d1vition 15 only an operation of my mind, 2. L 1. 
Pa and that the nature of matter 1s incapable of ſuch diviſion. "The na-/ 
Per oAer: dates ture of things does not depend on the operation of my mind. It i 
b £7 #4 confounding one thing with another, which makes all the difficulty 1 in 
w hay nw [nel theſe queſtions : if we would conſider every thing ſimply, as it is in _ 
itſelf repreſented to us, and obſerve in what manner our minds ope«- for 
Jin 
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Fes 
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digi: 
; fr <s, 3-025 Fate concerning it, all would be eaſy. Gn for confacn. ph . 
| : (14) This conſideration, that the ideas of all things, real or poſli- 
Lu Cans ble, Sided | in God. before things themſelves had being, does, Ss begins 
- 1] others, convince us of the immenſe diſparity between him and= L. 
a Surlelves. This, added to the on of his power, which-a ods 
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produced to being ſuch things as he thought fit, is enough to over- 
whelm us with amazement and awe in the contemplation of his eter- 
nal, unfathomable, and glorious, nature, 

(15) Nothing is more certain, for of nothing have we more fre- 
quent experience, than this —wzz. That the will, or ſelf-aQting power, 
is (properly ſpeaking) never moved by any thing : what we 1umpro- 
perly call motzwes (as perceptions, paſhons, and objes) only move 
the ſenſe; and are aL LELUIERL OT iaeEuenta for the will $0-mOYe, 

itſelf. Its power of motion 1s entirely independent of them, except- 

ing as they are occaſions and inducements. By virtue of. his will, 
. man 1s capable of acting without any view, and of determining him- 

ſelf without any motive ; as well as qualified to purſue any end or 
object indifferently. Yet, in conſequence of the two modes of his 
ſenſe (reaſon and paſſion) he generally afts with defign, and purſues 
ſuch objects as to his ſenſe are agreeable. By the frame of his nature 
he 1s apt to conſider, as his principal end, thoſe two things which are 
the molt agreeable to the two modes of his ſenſe ; thoſe two things 
are, fitneſs and happine/s. The Stoics profeſſed the firſt of them 
(To xaxoy, honeſtum), to be the principal end; the Epicureans yr 
 feſſed the latter (y%m, voluptas) as ſuch ; and all men do, in. fome 
ſort, acknowledge both, either together or ſeparate, as the great end 
of human nature. But if we look farther; and conſider, not only 
what 1s the end of man, but of the creation ; we ſhall diſcover, that 
the aforeſaid ends are only ſubordinate to the ſupreme end ; which 1s, 
and muſt be, the glory of God, or the exerciſe and diſplay of the di- 
vine attributes. We ſhall perceive then, that God has made 1t our 
duty, as a teſt of our regard to this chief end, that we ſhould follow 
fitneſs always, and happineſs only as co-incident with 1t, If we de- 
viate from fitze/5, we thall not indeed lefſen God”s glory (for that wall 
be equally advanced in our puniſhment as it would have been in our 
happineſs); but we thall prove our diſregard of his glory; and, in 
conſequence, {ſhall juſtly forfeit our happineſs, which, as obſerved, 
15 not our Chief end, but the concomitant and reward of our duty : 
and we ſhall aQtuaily leſlen the welfare of the creation, which is 
rightly made to ws go on the creatures, on their preſerving a juſt 
regard to firne/5s and the divine honor. 

Here we may vbſerve, that revealed religion diſcovers to us, what 
indeed ſeems obvious enough in nature, though it was not diſcerned 
by the heathen philoſophers, viz, that the glory of God is the ſupreme 
end of man. | 

(16) Here obſerve, that Scripture entirely repreſents the ho/ine/5 
of God as his principal attribute, and conſequently as the ultimate 
end cf all his works : his other attributes appear to be exerted only 
| In ſu! ſervience to this. And is this ſu;prifing? Does not the ho- 
lineſs of God neceſſarily appear to us to be his ſublimeſt attribute ; 
even that, which the moſt truly conttitutes him God ? Irt 1s that to 
which our minds inſtuiGtively yield the higheſt honour; 1t 1s that, 
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diſplay: as, in the ſequel of this poem, wil! fully appear. Indeed, in 
the view only of things preſent, the obſervation ws: ay true 1: gene- 
ral, that God's love or hatred cannot be known by all that is before as ; 
for one event happens to the righteous and to the wicked : and this too 
1s proper in a ftate of probation. But, if we ſurvey the full account 
of things from the beginning to the end, as ſet forth in the hiſtory 

and prophecies of Scripture, and confirmed by other records, we ſhall 

ſee that the whole order of things is conduted upon a moſt wiſe plan of 
probation, in which the vifible interpoſition of God, as far as neceflary 

or proper, is firikingly exhibited; and we ſhall be ſatisfied from the &/-. 
account, by ſeeing things applied to that purpoſe (probation for the_ 

lory of God) for which their natures appear eminently to be / , 303 


tted.” Such an account of pat and future is evidently neceflary {2G 
to evince and illuſtrate a divine providence ; and conſequently þ 
to pive us the moſt noble and uſeful ideas of God. Por this rea- 5 /« 
ſon (were there no other) a divine revelation and hiſtory are ne- 
ceflary, as being the only means of conveying the moſt important 
knowledge : for, from only our fight of nature, we can only learn 
what 1s preſent; a degree of knowledge quite inadequate to the pur- 
s of religion and morality. As a revelation was neceſſary, ſo 
does the Bible appear to be that revelation wanted: for it gives a 
regular and (whatever may be imagined by thoſe who do not or will 
not underſtand it) a rational account of divine providence ; and it 
has beſides a ſtrong mark of a divine original, which no other book 
or record, ancient or modern, can pretend to. It relates and foretells 
ſeveral matters, which only God can accompliſh, and which nothing 
human could invent ; whatever imitative fiftions may have been 
made afterwards, 'The whole account of Scripture is conſiſtent ; 
and all it aſcribes to God 1s worthy of him : its principal ſcope 1s to 
magnify his holine/s. This 1s a convincing proof of its divine au- 
thority. It repreſents God as becomes him : it repreſents God as 
tranſcendently ho/y; as jealous over his creatures, and watchful to 
note their obedience and diſobedience, in order to reward and puniſh. 
Under this notion, God is repreſented as puniſhing the fin of the firſt 
man with depravity and death, not only in himſelf but in all his 
deſcendants; as deftroying the world by a deluge; as contrafting the 
life of man, &c. &c. &c. and chiefly as requiring the ſacrifice of the 
promiſed ſeed to atone for the fins of mankind. All theſe things 
were done, and ſtill much more (it informs us) will be done, in or- 
der to diſplay the divine holineſs, Let us not imagine, then, that 
obedience and diſobedience to the ſupreme Being are matters of little 
moment. Obedience is the principal end of nature ; and, in God's 
conſideration, 1s of more value than all our lives and happineſs : this 
he ſeverely has made, and will make, his erring creatures to know. 
——Sece Cicero De legibus, Lib.1l. F. 10. 
(17) Here it may be proper to anticipate ſome objeQtions likely 
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enough to be made. 'The author here ſpeaks of the attributes or. | 4 
qualities of God, as God himſelf muſt do, to ſpeak intelligibly to men; , "= 0 
he muſt aſcribe to himſelf juſtice and mercy, love and anger: but, +: 
hence a philoſopher is not to think, that the divine and human qua-. 
lities of the ſame name are the ſame in #/ence; they are only the, 
ſame in end; 7. e. the human moral qualities and the divine cor-. 
reſpond to the ſame ends: which 1s quite as ſufficient for all purpoſes - 
of religion and morality as if they were the ſame in fence. God, 
myſt have made the moral qualities of his creatures correſpondent in. 
end to his own; differ from his they muſt in efſence, as much as the 
creatures” natures differ from his. This topic will be more enlarged 
on 1n its proper place. 

(18) It may be proper, by a,note here, to be more explicit upon- 
this ſubje&, although it is ſufficiently elucidated in the laſt book. L 
muſt beg the reader to obſerve, that we cannot conceive how God- 
could form and govern a ſyſtem of probation upon other principles! 
than thoſe which, as appears .in nature and revelation, he has em-' 
ployed, Pleafure muſt be uſed to try and to reward ; pain, if vice' 
ariſes, muſt be uſed to try and puniſh. In order to trial, there muſt 
be a proſpect open of acquiring preſent pleaſure, or of avoiding preſent' 
pain, by a deſertion of duty. 'T his 1s neceſlary to prove whether free; 
creatures will adhere to duty, and love 1t more than preſent pleaſure, 
and dread the violation of it more than preſent pain. And, in order 
to encourage them to adhere to duty, and to deter them from violating; 
it, there muſt be a proſpet, more or leſs open, of gaining future 
pleaſure and of avoiding tuture pain, by an adherence to duty. Not 
that we are to love future pleaſure or dread future pain more than 
we love duty or hate the violation of it; but this diſcipline 1s neceſ- 
ſary to bring us (in a way of probation) to love duty for its own ſake, 
and to hate the violation of it as ſuch. We neither are, nor can' be, 
required to ceaſe from loving pleaſure and hating pain; but we are, 
and muſt be, required to prefer the conſideration of duty to both ; 
and to ſeek this, or ſhun that, only in the way of duty. This is evi- 
dently neceſfary for probation ; which, as far as we can judge, could 
not be eſtabliſhed on other principles. This, I hope, may ſerve to 
filence thoſe who alledge, that wir:iue 15 nothing more than /ceking 
preſent pleaſure in the diſcrecteft manner: and hikewile thoſe, who aſſert, 
that virtue is altogether mercenary in ſeeking future pleaſure, Virtue 18 
loving duty (or, perhaps, more properly, 1s loving things according 
to Cuty) above every other conſideration. Obſerve, it confiſts in 
loving duty, not excluſive of, but above, every. other conſideration, 
The truth is, we muſt be diſciplined by pleaſure. and pain, in order 
that we may learn to love and delight in duty as our ſupreme good, 
and to abhor the violation of it as the greateſt evil. This is our _ 
probation, and the only probation poſſible. Sober common-ſenſe 
tells every man this truth, howſoever viſionary philoſophy may be 
embarraſſed about the matter, Let 1t Ne admitted, that probation of the 
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| ceſſarily follow, that God could not make and govern things on other 

apr +. JV principles beſide thoſe exhibited in nature 8 q revelation, He muſt 
_. create, and, in caſe of a fall, muſt cur/e, and redeem. To exerciſe and 
LSE: 7.3 3, dtiplay his natural abilities, he muſt create ; to exerciſe and diſplay his 
Fi moral as avell as natural attributes, he muſt create ſome creatures moral, 

| and govern them after a moral manner. In caſe of a fall, he muſt cur/e, 
either as he did, or in ſome way equivalent, in order to ſhew his ſeverity 

againſt fin : then it becomes equally neceſſary that he ſhould redeem, 

in ſome way or other, in order to ſhew his mercy. Alſo a redeemer 

or mediator may in ſome caſes be neceſſary in moral fitneſs, from an 

unavoidable concurrence of things, and to anſwer abundance of 
valuable purpoſes, but eſpecially to evince both God's ſeverity and 

| tx nn in the moſt eminent manner. On the whole, it is plain, 

at he could not have done otherwiſe than he has done ; however, 

he could not have ated on other principles, to manifeſt all his attri- 

butes in the ampleſt manner. His holineſs is the chief of his attri- 

RE butes ; that which moſt roperly denominates him Gzd, or ſovereign 
rig Governor of the vi : 1t 15 the centre and ſtandard of his attri- 
bates, the perfeQion of his perfettion : therefore it was peculiarly 

expedient that he ſhould manifeſt his holineſs, which accordingly he 

has done. And farther obſerve, while he manifeſts his attributes in 

the beſt manner, he alſo conſequently beſtows on his creatures the 

beſt faculties and higheſt dignities: zheir glory and his muſt riſe toge- 

ther. This ought to ſtop all petulant murmurs, as if he had ſacrificed 

the creature's good to his own honour. The grand purpoſe of en- 

dowing the creatures with the beſt faculties, and of manifeſting his 

own attributes, obliged him to create them on theſe principles, and 

No other ; and the proſecution of his purpoſe, in exalting their dignity 

and his own glory, obliges him to govern them on theſe principles, and 

NO other. None other could confift with their and his nature. This, 

when rightly underſtood, (as I hope my efforts in this work will contri- 

bute to make it,) will prove the ah of holy Scripture to be perfetly 

rational ; and not only rational, but, in its leading principles, necet- 

ſary, entirely neceſſary, to the only poſſible ultimate end of a crea- 


tion ; that 1s, firſt, the perfeCtion of it, and, laſtly, the glory of 
God: | bo. : 
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-') obeying 3t) to ſecure ſalvation. —The apoſtle, I ſay, in this and other 
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expediency of faith in Chriſt : he means, that man's obedience to the /\*; 
law muſt be imperfect ; and therefore nothing could be claimed on|Vvay 
| that obedience without faith in Chriſt joined with it : faith in Chriſtſ% 
. was neceſſary as a remedy to our weakneſs in obedience, ſeeing that 
9 2\ God, in his mercy to our infirmities and miſeries, had ſet forth 
4X2, Chriſt to be our propitiation, or to take off the curſe impoſed for ſin. 
& . Prop . y 
SD. Certainly the apoſtle's argument 1s right—No? for works of righteouſ= A «3 2.47 | 
N lo weſs that ave have done, but according to his mercy, he ſaves us. Never- © 35 
.* theleſs, I preſume that my argument is equally right too: his and mine PP 
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\ do not interfere, bur perfely agree. I affirm, with the apoſtle, that _ S 

NN for our works of righteonſneſs God is not obliged to redeem ; but, for he * Cons e Ae 

> znnocence of ſome, and to pas his own mercy, he is obliged. "Chis, [ L/ero reteee. 
T: "Bs 


think, 1s plain beyond a doubt: ifa creature 1s made miſerable with- W=5 
out its own fault, and never offends, God is bound in equity, is bound Hens 
any good works or not we do not enquire ; works are out of the 2 
queſtion. Again, if a creature falls into miſery by its own fault, , 
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| and offends no more, or not much, I can eaſily conceive that equity 
+ may require ſuch a creature to be redeemed. However, this is cer- 
\ tain, that, to ſhew his mercy, God muff, abſolutely mu, redeem 
many ſinful creatures: mercy can be ſhewn only in pardoning of- F 


fenders. St. Paul would not deny this. He only denies the ſuffi- A 41A mpus 
WW. ciency of works in the law without faith in Chritt, (as his adverſaries _ 
" Oi NI obliged him to do with the greateit vehemence).” I deny the ſame 2/24; | 
$ ©)bat, I affert, that God mult be obliged, by equity and reQtitade, to .// + EA 
\ vg redeem the innocent, though their works may give them 'no claim //*© 4 | 
—_ XY to any thing ; and he mult be obliged alſo to redeem ſome that are _ *. ASE p. 
\ | wicked, for diſplaying his mercy and glory. The ſame, I am ſure, © © . 
_ I St. Paul would have aſſerted, had he met with the ſame occaſion, By amt 
IJ 
\ w 
I ing his mercy, he is obliged. This 1s my argument. 'The apoltle and L 
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But by his re&itude in reſpect to the innocent, and for the purpoſe of diſplay= + 
NY | - . . . ; 
. ©, Idawvorks oblige not God ; but his own equity and mercy do. /:c þ.4b- 67. — | 
1 "® i (19) Underſtand only, that the finner withdraws his praiſe from e, ot, bw 
: X&NnGod; and thereby, as far as in him lies, detra&ts from God's pup Pf 18 4s Þ 
4 , 
} e chief end, nothing which happens can defeat, but muſt advance, it. = — z 
\ _-p>+</ advanced by the fall: not but that it might have been equally ad-£. 3X > 
| vanced, and certainly would, if the fall had never happened :. "He Li 4644 
JE would have been equally advanced by ſome other way : but, however, / tte, 
Pp 13 g- it was advanced by the fall; and as much by that, as it would have 
| p equally ſerved. But not fo is the reftitude and happineſs of the crea- C40 
tion : for ſo much ſin is ſo much loſs of rectitude to the creation ; ſo Lac r1adom | 
much pain is ſo much loſs of happineſs, whether it be loſt only for a Th 
78 a lore cl". a ore Sat va lea h-C- _— 
Fn. bs Sf * py * | 


”Y 
\y our works then God is not obliged to redeem. This is St. Paul's argument? / 
Þ * & & have no difference ; I hope we and our friends ſhall have none. Man's fore -Y 
""& x Sbut not that God's glory is thereby diminiſhed: his glory being the 
Q NY Accordingly, it is evident, as I obſerve below, that God's glory is © —_— 
been otherwiſe. Let the creatures fall or ſtand, the glory of God i877” 2 , ” He 
| [tle þ, 32Y 2 | whils. He x. ; 
— 2, p A _ ; _ L 
UV + {iro He "x if E211 EC- Aalioe, And 
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' _ While or forever. The righteous who ſuffer Hndeſervedly, and the=- S--.| 
{> -mlty who repent, may indeed be rewarded, at the laſt, with higher & d& | 
"IF Bus ineſs than would have fallen to their particular lot, had they ne- " 


ver ſuffered nor been guilty: but then the ſhare of happineſs, which 
the damned loſe, will be loſt forever, and the pain they ſuffer will be 
forever eſtabliſhed. | 
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3, Joes not derſtand it, They (the phariſees) :hoyght, that God had made a mixture 


; o.., (or contemperament) of the counſel of Fate and of men : it being his deſign \* > \ | | 
path Las » fo give place for wirtue and evil- 1. e. to kept 4 a poſſibility of them. Wv N 
at this is the true meaning of Joſephus is evident to me from a 


Pac (ores all things to fate and God : (I anderitand, to the ſettled order which God 
A / 4. /. ; Ot Yee: and to God's over-ruling and interpoſing therein. This cv... 

1 {3 * Ber nateyinult e his meaning, if conſiſtent with himſelf: for, in the firft= 
/ f cited place, he ſuppoſes fate to be nothing but the reſult of God's 
9 z7/ .Z7T- will.) And, continues he, the power of doing right or wrong, they ſup- 
1 / poſe, lies much in men : yet that the aid of fate concurs in every thing. * 
> 73, a»wel This is true philoſophy. Such a mixture of neceſſity and hberty, 
 - & / as the phariſees ſeem to have ſuproſed, is and muſt be appointed, in N 
| »/ 0 >< grder to the trial of will. TrismEGisTus in Pimand. C. 12, 6. 5 


bi. A Pindar Olymp. 2. and SENECA De Providentia, C. 5. if they be con- N 
th / ſiſtent with themſelves, can mean no more; for they all fuppoſe free- 
je will as well as fate. 7a27: AST 32 : F/29. 
% 


| " "- It appears that, by eap,wm, the Greeks uſually underſtood nothing 
C 4 


- 
F 


ecefs more than the common courſe of nature, which they ſuppoſed (as all 
LS 2c men inſtintively and necetiarily do) ſubjeRt in a due degree to be 
4 ' Le varied by free agents, ating either by chance or delign. ''hus De- . 
WP Wo MOST - RN Ow: magotly og _ gonaroney of oe Atheni- 
PO ans, afirms, T hat they did not e/teem themſelves to be born only for father 
oa CE and mother, but for ts country. Then # aſks, what is irene JD 
Dp, between theſe two ſentiments; and replies, ors o per Toig tyohevos woru S.) 
'2 ad ence « rymrno Jas vailwy, Toy Th; Bhp2pprevrs 08 TOY UT rao "v1Þra Wepi;aever, 0 
EX *X&k Ty, Wage, UTte TS [4 TAUTNV £774016y O&Mveoay, amol)noxiuv Ince. d; 
lead: 2./£/. That is, He, who thinks himſelf bern only for bis parents, waits for the 
4 4 « @arath by fate; or fer an accidental death; but he, who thinks vine born 
' JEET <A for bis country, will rather die woluntarily than ſee it enſlaved. Here, it 
24 For s plain, that he ſuppoſes, either chance or choice 'may anticipate 
k * . .#,, the death hy fate : therefore he can mean nothing by fare, but 2 
72, 47/7 the courſe of nature, which of itſelf brings on death.in due ſeaſon ; 
124—44— and with which by chance or defign may interfere, to bring 'on Y 
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\ Homes, Hiad IX 415. 
4 It feems ſtrange, that all philoſoptiers do not perceive that there 
muſt be a mixture of necefity and hberty ; and that the general con- 
— ſtitution and order of the creation muſt be as they are, for the putpoſe 
X : of trial and for the diſplay of the attributes of '/ God. Neceſlity 3 1s, In 
Q fome reſpeRs, efſential to every being and every ſyſtem ; and 1s eſpe- 
{cially ſo to a moral ſyſtem : for liberty, if not joined with necefity, 7-7 -* Ad 
y{could have no uſe : there could be no objeRts'to att apon, norrules to _ EPS 
gat by : for paſſivity, union, and rules of aftion, do {ſuppoſe neceflity. FE os. 
IN ome talk as if they thought that liberty ſhonld be ſo boundleſs as to 
NN vn no neceſſity ; others perceive ſo much neceflity in things, that 
ey aſſert there 1s no liberty : both ſcrts offend againſt common+ 


ſenſe and experience. I hope it will be underſtood, from the pre- 
) $ miſed conſiderations, that there 1s, and muft be, a mixture of neceſ-_ 
N 


ſity and liberty in every ſyſtem of gas forming ; for one wieout 
the other would be in vain. 
| (21) Some philoſophers think, that nature 1s ſo entirely linked to 
' God, that every motion proceeds from him alone; others ſuppoſe it -,-, 4.17 
\ fo detached from him, that all things a& ſolely of themſelves, by Pebbs WATT 
virtue of powers which he originally gave them : they affirm, that 
nature will not admit of God's in terpoſition ; that its laws are immu- 
\ table. Both parties think their own notion moſt worthy of God ; 
t both are plainly miſtaken, Every ſyſtem, made by a moral God, 
; muſt be a moral ſyſtem ; of courſe, it muſt be repleniſhed with free- s | 
agent beings ; it muſt be eſtabliſhed on ſtated mechanic and moral _ %e 14 Ft , 
t laws, yet 7 bje&t to certain changes, both from the agence of the + "© 
eatures and from the Creator's own interpoſition. This mult be the Z:” 7. LE/8e —— 
WY caſe, unleſs we will ſuppoſe the ſyſtem of nature inadequate to its | 
\Hobleſt end and uſe, 7.2. to try, reward, 'and puniſh, moral beings ; 
for which it muſt be altered ſuitably to their morals; and unleſs we 
{ ſuppoſe God negligent of diſplaying his nobleſt attributes, his moral 
attributes, his holineſs, which can be diſplayed only in the creation 
v yd government of ſuch a moral ſyſtem. The notion moſt worthy 
| of God and his works is, that he made free beings, ſubjeft'to certain 
J fixed laws, for the ſake of trial ; but that he ſuperintends every mo- 
\ ment, interpoſes to ſuſpend, change, and controul, according to the 
"lawy of his" infinite re&itude and wiſdom; and "that every thing 
exiſting 1s more ſubjeCt to his will, than a finger or eye-lid 1s to ours. 
Not only nothing car happen but what he foreſaw poſſible to happen, 
) bur alſo nothing Pall happen bat what he will of . wu permit. But 
4 It is plain he will permit to happen, by the fault of his creatures, 
many things which ought not to happen : that 15, he will permit, by 
| * his natural lawy, many things forbidden by his moral lawy; even 
things repugnant to that order, which he hath eftabliſhed as the baſis 
\ of perfeftion and happineſs, and as therule of moral aftion. All this 
"S is neceſſary in a moral ſyſtem ; a ſyſtem which 1s-moſt worthy of a 
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moral God, a God who alone deſerves to be called God. In brief, 
ſo fixed muſt things be as to anſwer the purpoſes of trial ; and like- 
wiſe ſo mutable as to anſwer the ſame end: fo diſpoſed muſt be the 
whole as ſtill more and more to manifeſt the ſame divine attributes, by 
carrying things on through ſucceſſive ſeaſons and changes, adapted to 
the morals of the creatures; and, finally, to ſhew, moſt truly and ſub- 
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limely, that God is w/e in all his ways, and holy in all his works. 
1s the ſublime ſcripture-plan! A plan that defies all rational objec- 
= ! t A plan beyond all compariſon wiſe and good !—Bluſh, infidel, 
luſh! | 
(22) Here it may be proper to ſet in one view ſome diltinQtions, 
which perhaps are not ſo conſpicuous in the poetry, as their impor- /4of-; 
tance deſerves, We may diſtinguiſh the chief end into general and 4 
particular. "The general chief end of nature 1s the glory of God. Sub-/” +90, 
ſervient to this, every ſpecies muſt have a particular chief end,,peculiar f « 303, | 
to itſelf. Man, for inſtance, is made for probation for the glory of 
God : probation 1s man's particular chief end. Whether he Gore his 
duty, or diſobeys, he equally ſerves the end probation and the glory of | 
God. But ſince by obedience only he ſerves the glory of God as he 9! J! 
ought (agreeable to his duty) and retains his own perfeftion and hap- * YN | 
pineſs (diſobedience being the forfeiture of theſe) we may reckon, if , KR} v 
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we _ his duty and his perfeion, as well as the glory of God, 
that obedience is the particular chief end'of man, To theſe we may *\ 
add another diſtinttion, no leſs 1mportant: the chief end and the (N 


» <men's reaſonings about the chief end and the chief good, We have 
SC already defined the chief exd to be probation for the glory of God : we 
define the chief good to be perfetion crowned with happineſs, Mani- 
& feſtly, the chief good is, and muſt be, the reward of obediently pur- 
ſuing the chief end. Conſidering the chief end and the chief good 
with reſpe& to God, they are the ſame thing ; namely, his glory or J 
S <-c- Are CE 


1 


% 
J ' chief good are to be diſtinguiſhed. Conſidered with reſpe&t to man N | 
yg (and indeed to the whole free creation) they are very different things ; d 
» * \J and the diſtinction ought to be clearly underſtood ; for through the . 0 
KI * 0 want of ſuch diſtintions has been cauſed that perplexity, obſervablein + ' 
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the diſplay of his attributes. 4 . Bb 

. (23) "AA affe&t to maintain, that happineſs 15 (or Fat ought ta 

be) the ultimate end. But all nature oppoſes this notion ; and ſurely JV 
ſo does reaſon too ; as I think I have proved. The glory of God is 1 
the ultimate end. And there is an end ſubſervient to that, which is 

yet ſuperior to happineſs ; and that end is the perfection or beſt order 8», 
of the ſyſtem. Nay, conſequently too, the perfeCtion or fitneſs of + * dy 
each individual is an end ſuperior to happineſs. Happineſs, even Y 8 
true happineſs, is indeed a neceſſary concomitant of perte&tion ; and J \\ | 
every man naturally expects happineſs as a reward for promenting by \ | 
own perfection and that of the ſyſtem for the glory 'of God. This 
expeCtation 1s a great ſupport to virtue in arduous caſes: for, though | 
the perfettion or fitneſs of the ſyſtem is amiable in urſelf, abſtrated 
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from this expeCtation of individuals, and ought to be choſen for its 
own excellence, yet it would be very hard for individuals to purſue 
it through dangers and ſufferings without expefting happineſs to re-- 
ward-the purſuit. However, happineſs is to be conret only as 
an adjunct to this end: and, indeed, fo does every man, as it were; 
in ſpight of himſelf, conſider it: for, when he purſues happineſs 


—LAation of this end, he expeCts and dreads puniſhment; but, - 


when he purſues this end through inconveniences and dangers, he 
expects final happineſs as his reward. And in both caſes his expec-- 
tation cannot fail him, becauſe it is ſolidly founded on the juſtice 'of 
God and the nature of things. | Viet rppninaey 

(24) Several heathen writers maintain or allow the promiſcuous 
diſtribution of good and evil to be an objeQtion againſt a divine pro- 
vidence. fo SA Parte 2-4), — 

7 

Sunt nobis nulla profes 


Numina, cum ceco rapiantur finguls caſu : 
Mentimur regnare Fovem, LuUCan. lth.7. 


Res humanas ordine aullo 
Fortuna regit, ſpargitque manu 
Munera ceca, pejora fovens, Oc, 


Sexzc. Hippol, A&. Ill, 


But, if we reaſon rightly, this promiſcuous diſtribution is rather 
an argument for a divine providence : upon any other ſuppoſition, it 
muſt appear to be more unaccountable and prepoſterous. If we aſ- 
ſume any atheiſtical ſcheme, and ſuppoſe the world to be the effe&t of 
eternal ſelf-exiſtent principles, ating among themſelves by either 
chance, fate, or deſign, we muſt, on any of theſe three ſuppoſitions, 
find it very hard to account for that phznomenon : for, on any of 
the three, it ſhould ſeem that things could not be as they are. As the 
principles are ſuppoſed to a& ſolely of themſelves, it ſhould ſeem, 
that, wherever they ſhould concur to form an excellence of one ſort, 
they would equally form an excellence of every other, moral and 
natural, perſonal and circumſtantial: and, on the contrary, that, 
wherever they ſhould leave a defe& of one ſort, they would equally 
leave a defect of eyery other: and ſo good and evil would be leſs 
mixed than they are. But, be this as it may, ſuppoſing a divine 
providence, it 1s rational to think that things ſhould be as they are ; 
' 72, that moral and natural good ſhould not always aſſociate ; neither 
moral and natural evil: but that room ſhould be left for their diſu- 
nion, in order to the better probation of free creatures ; and that vir- 
tue and vice may be more eminently rewarded or puniſhed in a 
future ſtate ; a ſtate which the promiſcuous diſtribution of good and 
evil, under a divine providence, in this life, neceſſarily implies, 
We ought not to confider the inequalities and ET” in the 
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fqrtunes of men, ”; articularly predeſtinated, or eſpecially Airefted by - 


the-will of God : the notion 15 repugnant to reaſon and the nature of 
things : it takes On free-agency from us, .in regard to making each 
other's condition better or worſe. The different fortunes of men are, 
In .general, permitted, and, not ordained... Tt-is.indeed certain, that the 
Almighty overſees, controuls, and interpoſes, at his pleaſure ; and 
brings to. paſs, by his ſpecial diretion, many events, ſeemingly caſual 
or moral : but ſtill it is alſo as certain, that he leaves men and other 
moral beings much to their own management ; even ſo far as the fa». 


| cytes he has given them and the trial he intends them do require, 
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ence it follows, that the different conditions of men are properly 
to..be aſcribed to men #06 Roks. moral agents, in many as 
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HAT in perfection the Creation roſe, 

Bliſs built on virtue, bound by moral laws 
T hat moral creatures did by ſinning fall ; | | 
And thence the woes on this terraqueous ball ; | 
"That pain, aMiction, death, conſpire to guide T . 
The wandering ſoul, and humble rebel pride; _ AHL. L by (ol oe - 1 
How wiſe, how good, how excellent the plan; | | + ; 
One teſt diſcovers.—Reaſoners ! What is MAN ? — 
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* The origin of Evil is a ſubjet, which hath greatly puzzled 
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many of the moſt Inquiſttive ; and by the Generality is given up as fon 4A, ad? q 


inexplicable. The ſame would be the caſe, with many other ſulgetts, oe 


uſually eſteemed eaſy, if their Importance occaſioned as minute an * z _—— ii 
enquiry. This ſubje& 1s oy important; and therefore hath been ,, 44 £.2..L | 
enquired into very much. It forces itſelf upon every man's thoughts; // _. 
and according as he determines about it, his morals are greatly in= LF as _- 
fluenced to right or wrong. Iltgs T1; vroglaoius Twy taxwy 0 Noyes pa) XGb= 14 OY 
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wuayoyiag TH; Hgx HG NerapaZs, X&b TIN Ak CN TG TOBIN ricans Tel >< WK nn rs 
pen #2Awg arrinoyeilag ary, The ill-Nating of this queſtion is the cauſe £2225 Fr 
of much Scepticiſm, Impiety, and Immorality. Stmplicius Comment, nt x 4 
Epifetum, C. 34. Sunplicius's "" of the origin of Evil ap- Eee: ” 
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LA: 13, /5.10- Paſlive is Senſe impreſiigg 
io face 066 Active is ul due aggney 
F Le. | Imagination, Memory, V 
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» 1/ .,,* not at the ultimate reaſon ich Scripture gives: Beſides, he | 
' *4 Broxames errs in ſome capital points, £ poſes, the order and variety of 


tea, the Univerſe required, that Go i/play his goodneſs and power the 
G ore) ſhould frm Creatures geccable F wow af the abrſe of 
| fences, *wwhich occafioned Evil. This phtint 
IIA > 4: /. £ Tflative to Archbiſhop King'p. nog 

PAC obſerve here, that Simplicius Frrs, 


| be conſidered in a future note, 
ns on this ſubjet, T ſhall only 
ex (2)  3/. to conliſt ſolely in the Souls 
V7  . " lower, the bodily affettions ; equal negte of the higher. 
of Evil. Pride as well as Concupiſcence is a Crime ; and 1s the greateſt 
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ſuppoſing the abuſe of freedom 
uy to an improper indulgence of the R 

RNS 
Now the Truth 1s, an improger dulgence or negle& af any affec= ) 
nions, low or high, bodily ofyſpiritual, is an abuſe, and an o:igin \! 
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crime; 1s the worſt in its 1gfure, and (as experience ſhews) 1s the W 5 
direſt 1n its conſequences. his the Scripture account agrees in bo 
almolt every inſtance, particylqrly in the firſt inſtance, the original 
{ox Fall: it was Pride no leis t oncupiſcence—it was a delire of be- 
ns de OAEE - coming wiſe and as Gods, Jovi! as of pratifying an appetite for Y» 
| - delicious food —which wrought the primigenial ruin, We ought not 
for r 44 t The Importance of this , the origin of Evil, I hope will be N 
Lc 2 FT, my excule for dweliing fo largely and nunutely upon it; eſpecially | 
Wi SEXY 1 Aur affords an but ear diſcuſſing Fes oO hag nes many \ : 
"Bp other 1mportant ſubjetts, cloſely connected with it. Ze 4, 24,,.,75VN. 
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fore, 
By aff theſe pow'rs we reaſon, —make the ſenſe 
Compare ideas, judge the conſequence, 

Theſe pow'rs, exerted, reach a large degree ; 


! V4 Pervade through nature up to deity. 
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By duty paid, by uſe of moral pow'r (2). Ns 8 
I. Nothing's more evident than natures free : I YN Y $ 
Man by God's will, God by neceſlity. 9h. N & þÞ 
TO 1x Free to exert our pow'rs, direct, attend, Þ IJ Aj 
K \ y To act or not to act to nature's end, \ 41.5 WR 1 
\ ) W Free are we as we ought: in fit degrees _ KIN 8 
vo \, We ſeek or ſhun all objeQs, as we pleaſe. td Thxl th 
" \ £ .\ Senſe indeed muſt diſtinguiſh falſe from true, 8 &' I 
© . b Painful from pleaſant; beſt, if nicely, too: \& g 
> 4 V 


Apo : y Senſe and its objects mutually require, 
\ That fit impreffions muſt excite defire ; 


INKS That proper evidences mult convince : | SY. 
dl &« Elſe what the uſe of objefts? What of ſenſe? W ny 
"All pow'rs mult of neceflity be pow'rs ; Q by 


\t D But then to modify their force is ours. 
N\> The ſenſe we turn, as we direct the eye, 
To any object or remote or nigh ; * 
y +9 Attend or not to get ideas true ; 
Bw A Compare or not to value each as due; 
> \ VN And freely this or that approach or ſhun, 
W ) As now we take the ſhade, and now the ſun : 
Y | . The ſenſe we alſo temper, at a glance, | 
dd To love or hate, or any thing by chance, 
Thus are we free ; have ample ſcope aſlign'd, 
To ply the ſenſe, to ply each pow'r ſubjoin'd. | 
' *Tis true, the pow'rs, which freely Will employs, 


- their ſtrength and objects cannot riſe. 
Ul: 


4 .ta$$7 1] "OY 3 
Hence Will's effects are wiſely | bound : but ail, 
In its own nature, boundleſs is the Will: 
In its own nature ſo entirely free, | * 
With eaſe it wills what muſt not, cannot, be. 
Tho' right can ne'er be wrong, nor joy be woe, 
Nor light be darkneſs—we can 21! them ſo. 
'Tho' men may not, like angels, ſoar on wing, 
Yet can they w1/l, or this or any thing. 
The Will, the Will is free, in ſpite of wit, 
To will as poſſible, to a& as fit. 
Senſe without Will (if ſenſe without can be) 
To reaſon or to paſſion were not free : (3) 
Reaſon were only ſenſe of wrong and right, 
Unable to direc or uſe its ſight : 
Paſſion were ſenſe of pleaſure or of pain, 
Void of defire to ſhun, or to obtain : 
*Tis Will advances paſſion to deſire : 
Defire is a, and act muſt Will require. 
Imagination (like an inſtrument, 
Wherewith the Will new ſcenes on ſenſe does paint ; 
A middle pow'r, which if ſuppos'd abſtract, 
Both Senſe and Will might both exiſt and act) 
Imagination a&ts by Will alone; 
Abſtracting Will, were dormant and unknown. 
Mem'ry (the other middle pow'r, which gives 
To keep, recall the ſcenes, which ſenſe receives) 
Mem'ry were impotent abſtracting Will : 
It could not at; of courſe, no end fulfil. 
Theſe other pow'rs aſſume from Will their uſe; 
 Thence all the glories of their force produce, 
Senſe, when impreſs'd by objes, can attend 
To judge and to deſire; its proper end. 
Imagination, in its aid, combines 
Tdeas in all modes, to all deſigns. 
And Mem'ry, aiding too, unfolds the page 


Of paſt events ; recalls each ſcene, each age: 
Thus' 


E:8-] 
Thus all the pow'rs, employ'd by Will,” agree 
. To noble ends, in wond'rous harmony (4). 
Reaſon and Paſſion ſhew the views are twain, | 
Fitneſs to follow, Happineſs to gain.* 
Probation ſo requires, and that great end 
God's ſovereign Glory, whither all muſt bend, 
By his four pow'rs united Man purſues, 
As he attends, thoſe twain important views. Ve 
2. O Happineſs! how much imports that name ! 
Say how defin'd ? ”Tis ©«* Pleaſure,” all exclaim z 
Pleaſure mature, abundant and ſublime, 
Without allay, and durable as time. 
What's pleaſure ?—Lave, . (love logically meant) 
*Tis ſenſe's love of objects, that preſent : 
Rather, a ode of Love: it can but riſe 
In Love, that either hopes, or that enjoys : 
For Love, that courts its objeft all in vain, 
And Hate that ſhuns, are modes of ſenſe, call'd Pain. 
&« Then, be my Love auſpicious !!—You exclaim : 
&« Give me my lov'd, whate'er its kind or name !” 
Ah Friend ! the, wicked and the fool admire, 
With erring judgment and with vain deſire, 
Pleaſures too many, but as pleaſures riſe 
From our diſtemper, or from their diſguiſe, 
Or from mere fancy, whence the uglieſt ill 
May charm the chooſer, merely *cauſe he will : 
Pleaſures like theſe, which throng in folly's train, 
Are far from happineſs ; are ſpecious bane. 
Where is the Fit, the Unfit *—If we pleaſe, 
- We watch to modify our choice by theſe. 
| Yacred regard to theſe alone can bleſs : 
Theſe areAmportant more than happineſs. 


hh 


* To follow fiene/5, in order willingly to glorify God, is man's chief 
End: Happineſs, gain'd as the reward of following that end, is man's 
chief Good. ——gee Note, Book L. 10 46. | 
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Is Happinefs defin'd the prime delight 
Nature can taſte, it lies in loving right. 
Moft plainly happineſs without this rule 
Can not exiſt; Pleaſure can not be full.* 
Both God and nature ſternly muſt deny ; 
Our own ſlave reaſon ſcarcely will comply. 
Made for probation, fit we muſt attend ; 
Or loſe the good as devious from the end. 
Probation all, which agents undergo, 
Is ſeeking and: avoiding well or no. 
_ *Tis plain, no pleaſure is a genuine good, 
Unleſs conform'd to nature's reCtitude, 
Of genuine pleaſure Happineſs muſt be ; 
And That depends upon conditions three : 
Competent Faculties, convenient Uſe, 
And proper O6je&s muſt the thing produce : 
The firſt and laft from ſovereign grace accrue ; 
The ſecond, ours, ſecures the other two : 
But what is ours is many's : full conſent 
Finiſhes happineſs ; demurs prevent. 

*Tis the reſult of aptitude in all, 
(Tempers and Objects) happineſs we call ; 
That mode it is of Jove, which ſole can bleſs : 
Fit love with objetts fit is happineſs. 

The love is virtuous love, which makes cach foul 
A perfe&t member of a perfe& whole ; 
Pure ſocial holy love, which pleaſure draws 
From chooſing, uſing, objeQts by fit laws, 
By wiſdom's laws, which; mark each moral mode 
ReſpeCing ſelf, ſociety and God; 
A love embracing all with right eſteem, 
In due gradation, holding God ſupreme 
In fhort, a love ſole-gratify'd in right, 
From full perfeCtion quaffing full delight. 


This 


© O, Th xaor, Quer Fan ns xanov, 8 QiNov x1, Theognidis Sententie. 


This love from virtuous :tempers muſt 'accrue ; _ 
And, to'be bleſt, muſt have fit objeQs too ; 
For unſupply'd, ſuch love (altho? of bliſs 
The very eſſence) grievous miſery is, 
Wherefore, depending each on other for 
Fit tempers much, and for fit objets more, 
*Tis plain, that happineſs can only be 
In univerſal virtuous harmony, 

In full conſent, where all conſpire to good ; . 
Fit uſe conſerving nature's reQitude. + -- 

Chiefly on God, the firſt and final Cauſe, 
We muſt confide, obedient to his laws ; 
Next, each depend on all : conſocial bliſs 
Is God's intention ; all he form'd for this : 
All in their kind and ftation ſhould refer 
To this intention; curſed if they err, 

Bleſs'd if obedient : from obedience due 
Happineſs pure eternal muſt accrue. 

Obedience is conſpiring with: the whole, 
As members of one body and one ſoul, 
To ſerve the world, and glorify the great 
Imperial God, according to our ſtate. 
On ſuch obedience happineſs depends, 

As health on organs perfeCting their ends : 

By ſuch obedience, nature keeps ſecure, 
Keeps uninfring'd in objeR and in pow'r ; 
And virtuous love, from all diffuſive, reigns, 
Suſtain'd by that obedience, it ſuſtains ; 

In plenitude, in full fruition, is 

The very perfe& bond, and perfedt bliſs. 

O might this Love its ancient throne regain ! 
Throughout the whole expanſe of nature reign 
Fill every individual, *till none know 
Depraved Love, whence enmity and woe | 
Lo then ! when all to virtuous love apply, 
God deigns to ſmile with benedichve eye; 


(sf 
His ſpirit breathes with beatific might, FOO 
And gladdens all with exquiſite delight !' 
This, this is HaeeiNegss ! 

O mark, my friends! 
Sacredly mark the poitit where all depends ! 
The point, we here demonſtratively prove, 
Is loving right, is noble virtuons love. 
Contend for this ! then, happineſs'the prize 
Afſſur'dly gain—in heaven, if earth denies: 
All-judging God, in juſtice and in' grace, 
Will find for virtuous ſouls a proper place, 
A place of bliſs ; while vicious ſouls ſhall go' 
To regions meet for them, a place of woe. 
. To clear the point, expatiate and ſurvey | 
How here converges nature's ev'ry ray : 
Fit pow'rs, fit obje&s, all, to reach their eld, 
Require fit uſe—to virtuous love muſt bend: 
Behold the Creature, Man ! See pow'rs beſtow'd 

That each may live for all, and all for God : 
But, made their ends by trial to attain, 

Without good uſe beſtow'd are all in vain.* 
| The pow'rs each other mutually excite 
In all exertions, whether wrong or right ; 
Each ſtill does each (ſuch mutual force they have) 
As right or wrong, ennoble or deprave. | 
But all exertions, or to 'good'or ill, 
Riſe, and are rul'd as far as fit, by Will. 
The chief pow'r Will muſt well command the reſt, 
To keep all right to proper ends addreſt. 
Reaſon and Paſſion (modes of Senſe, to know, 
This fit and unfit, that delight and woe) | 
| Demand | 
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See alſo, Virgil, Georg. Lib. I. lin. 121, &c, 
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Demand exertion. Reaſon, like the 
Natures, relations, deſtin'd to deſcry, 
Muft, for probation, by convenient uſe, 
Perceive, diſtinguiſh, and the truth produce : ® 
Neglect makes error ; and abuſe (far worſe) 
.T his nobleſt blefling turns to vileſt curſe. 
 Paſtion (which with ideas takes its dats) 
' Has two great modes, entitled love and hate; 
Which two in ſubdivided modes abound, 
In.modes of modes, to which ſcarce names are found ; 
Pleaſures or pains, as ſenſe and objeds ſuit z 
Virtuous or vicious, as is ſenſe their root ; [RE 
Natural or moral, ſelfiſh, ſocial, juſt th: 
As objeQs are ; (as for probation muſt). Þ 
Paſſion, in all its modes, aſks reaſon nice, 
- To cheriſh virtue, and to ſtifle vice. 
"1f Will makes reaſon fitly uſe its ſight, 
It tends to guide the modes of paſfion right : 
If reaſon errs, it tends to make them ftray ; 
They grow degenerate, and to vice decay : 
' And when decay'd, habitually deprav'd, 
Reaſon's by them perverted and enſlay'd. 
' On fit conditions modes of P2fion riſe, 
As ſenſe to objects in relation lies, 
In nature's full perfeQion, it is plain, 
Only the good and pleaſant could obtain : 
'The ſole variety we then could prove, 
Were in one kind, in bliſsful virtuous love : 
Only from imperfeCtion e*er could grow 
"The bad and painful, thoſe of vice and woe: 
Firſt thoſe of vice, . then thoſe of woe muſt riſe ; 
The laſt as fit the former to chaſtiſe. | 
But perfect or imperfeR, paſſions all | 


Are good and laudable, if rational : + 
(Their uſes ceaſe, the univerſe would fall) 
| I And 
. * Heb. v. I 4. | | ' 9 
4 LaRantius Epit, Cap. 6134- | 
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From God's imperial will, creation's end. 
*Tis reaſon's part to aCt the watebful guide, v 
Make holy love, the love of God, prefide ; 
Make all the reſt with holy love agree, 
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Fit uſe of pow Ts, in ſerving ſelf, the reſt, 
4a ab And God o'er all, alone can render bleſt, 
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; Again,—Beho!d fit objedts of delight ® 
PEE For all tenjoy ; but anty as is Tight : \ 
| ternal wiſdom, potent to produce RO 

k L com haute Z: £ Much good at once, tries virtue in their uſe.” 
They all are good ; and none ſhonld man refuſe 
*. 25 4d 6 His duty's to reccive and not abuſe: 
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N | Nor even gentle mercy, licenſe wrong. 
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[ 66 J 
In univerſal Charity, which gives 
With holy joy, with holy joy receives ; 
And calmly with divine dominion reigns 
In ev'ry thought, and ev'ry wiſh contains, 
Obedience for God's glory known the end, 
All to convenient uſe ſhould well attend ; 
And each, to gain what happineſs we call, 
Replenifh virtue in himſelf and all: 
The leaſt demur expoſes to the rod, 
Infringes nature, and diſhonours God. | 
Pleaſures, indeed, are in abuſes found ; 
But thoſe, envenom'd, while they tickle, wound ; 
With fin diſtemper nature, *till it raves, 
As in a calenture, when rocks and waves 
Seem cooling grottos, and delightful ſcenes 
Of bloſſom'd groves, and flow'r-inwoven greens : 
Poor dying ſouls for near poiſon fup, 
With thirſt increaſing as they drain the cup; 
Laugh, in conceit the only wiſe and gay, 
Until they fink (ah, whither ſink) away ! 
O proudly wiſe ! ſhall falſe conceits beguile ? 
How meanly weak ! How miſerably vile | 
How wretched they, who on thoſe joys depend, 
.Whick ſhould, which will be ſorrows in the end ! 
Tf the frail body, to preſerve, reſtore, 
Demands much care, the ſoul deſerveth more. 
Good morals only can that health ſecure, 
| Whence bliſs ſublime, eternal to endure. 
4. Diſtinguifh here (nor think the rule too nice) 
 Firf moral good and 3/1 from virtue, vice; 
- Next, theſe from wi/dom, folly; terms apply'd 
-  Mix'dly in ſpeech, tho' ſtrictneſs muſt divide. 
Let moral Good and Evil ſtand defin'd 
As or ſuſpenſions of the pow'rs of mind. 
Be Vice and Virtue tempers underſtood, 
Prompting thoſe pow'rs to moral ill or good, 
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| It is Attention to be truly wiſe, 
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Wiſdom and Folly correlate to theſe : 

Wiſdom, due ſenſe and due regard of Fit ; 
Filly, falſe ſenſe, prepoſterous conceit, 
Since endleſs jars from dubious words enſue, 
Theſe definitions learn, . and keep in view. (5) | 
All moral Good is rightly to employ _ 
The pow'rs, the means, and objeas, we enjoy. 


. And thence fit uſe, where all our merit lies, 
Due Senſe of Things, or what we Wiſdem call, 
- Ts the condition, which conſummates all : 

| God or his works it trembles to impair : 

| Its modes are Honor, Continence, and Care 

Of theſe all merit partly is poſleft : 

What moſt partakes of honor, that is beſt. _ 
'The Soul, that living, thinking, aQting part, 
Which plies the head, and plays th' hydraulic h 

.  Ordain'd the animal machine to rein, 

And thence derive its knowledge, pleaſure, " 

Among the nerves upon their centre ſet, 

Like a quick ſpider in her filken net, 

Converſes there with objeQts, all that = | 

As each impinges any trembling ſtring : 

And there the taſk is duly to attend, & 

To know and treat aright each foe and friend, 
Another ſimile does patly fall : N 

The mind reſembles an electric ball ; 


0 Plato very ju ww defines Virtue to be the health, and Yice the 
diſeaſe, of the Min De Republica, 4. in fin. 
Cicero's definition is, Et autem YVirtus nihil aliud, quam in fe pery 
feta et ad ſummum perdutta natura, Eft igitur homini cum Deo fimis« 
fitudo. De Legibus, L. 1. F. 25. 
Ariſtotle defines it, A powwer of producing and oh yg - Ge. 
E * 
+ Care, to know duty ; - Continence, to adhere to it without either 
tranſgrefliog or omirting ; Henor, to do ſo from the nobleſt mquves 
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As that diverſifies etherial fire, 
$0 this diverſifies its own defire : 
Objects it ſeeks or ſhuns, as they create 
'The two' great modes of paſſion, love, and hate; 
Thoſe they create preciſely more or leſs, 
As ſtrong or weak th' ideas, they impreſs; ® 
Thoſe they impreſs precifely as they find 
Attention deign'd, and temper in the mind : 
Much does the temper on attention lie ; 
And that on Will; and hence morality. 
The mind can only by attention due 
Rightly exert to ſhun or to purſue : 
Only by due attention it acquires 
Correct ideas and chaſtis'd deſires. 

And, to impreſs ideas, all can tell, 
Imagination bears a pow'rful ſpell. 
To guard from error, it imports to know, 
That, fince the archetypes are moſtly ſo, 
Ideas too are eaſily combin'd, 
Which riſe together, or appear of kind ; 
Yet, that the archetypes not always meet ; 
Therefore attention muſt beware deceit. 
The ſhameful weakneſs of combining wrong 
Made all miſconduct, whence all evil fprung. 
Still to di/tinguz/h, Reaſon, well attend: 
The laſt thy merit, and the firſt thine end. 

Beware ill-habit !—By attending long 
Habit gets root : None to attend to wrong, 
But all to right, were made, to freely learn 
Facility in things of chief concern. 
By gaining habit, whether good or ill, 
Paflion abridges the command of Will : | 
Habityal virtues Will can hardly ſpoil 
Habitual vices, hardly cure with toil. 


®* That is, if they be objeQs adapted to excite paſiions, | 
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O uſe attention ! Carefully acquire | 
Fit ſenſe of things, fit habits of deſire! (6) 
God wiſely forms us to attend with eaſe, 

Without diftraftion, any end we pleaſe. 

Immediate necc{laries obvious ſtand ; 
While thoſe-remote, attention 46'Y command, 
Thus fitly order'd, objeCts interfere, | 
And force attention, but when fit, when near, 
But if we mark not nature's ſeveral ends, 
We thwart the order, whereby all depends : 
Remote, immediate, equally require 
Due application, merit due deſire : 
\ Tf theſe or thoſe alone our care employ, 
We loſe eur preſent, or our future joy. _ 

By ſolemn preſcript of his nature's law, 
Both ſeen and unſeen objects man ſhould know : 
Pertaining both, a noble ſenſe is given; | 
Thence duty riſes by decree of heaven... 
Clearly reſults from this divine decree, 
That of man's ſenſe the grand reſpedts are three ; 
The three are Self, Society, and God; — 
To theſe his life ſheuld ſquare in ev'ry mode : Tg- / 
ReſpeCting theſe, his reaſon ought to view 2 
Obje&ts as fit to ſhun or to purſue ; -98- 
His paſſions ought to glow with temper ſuch, 037 "A 4 
That none aſpire too little, none too much ; 

His ſoul ſhould ſoar the triple good to raiſe, 
His own, the public, and the ſovereign prai 4 
From ſight to faith let reaſon paſſion riſe; 

There man's chief merit, man's chief " 
Of God unconſcious even brutes obey ;* 
Chiefly in faith man nobler ſhines than they : | 


, 
* This opinion 1s prevalent now; but >” effec pan FA 
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Man, ſo ſublimely gifted, only can, 
When conſcious of God, obey like man, 

"The three reſpefs at once attention call ; 
And bid us reverence ſacred fit in all. 

Thence glows the motive, which alone ſhould move 
Each human ſoul ; the motive, virtuous love; 

That compound glow, which only can expreſs 
Obedience pure, perfefion, happineſs. 

Let Will complete this motive : but to guide 

| Is Reaſon's part; let Reaſon be apply'd ; 

Let Will uſe Reaſon faithfully to know 

What's fit and unfit, in delight or woe z 

Aud by the ſacred rule of fit excite 

The ſelfiſh, ſocial, holy paſſions right. 

O Fit! O Truth! O harmony divine! 
Obeying thee, both God and man muſt ſhine, 
Wiſdom's eternal fatal law of right ! 

Creation's baſis ! Reaſon's pure delight ! 
Natural or moral nam'd, or underſtood, 
Thou in thyſelf, and for thy ends, art good. 
O man! Obey the ſacred laws of Fit; 

To them ev'n God diſdains not to ſubmit : 
Be thy delight habitual ſupreme 

To reverence. Fit, and ſo reſemble Him. 

Of points repugnant the important ſtill 
Should be prefer'd, and choſen with good-will. 
The grand reſpects may ſeem to diſagree; 
But know, at laſt they coincide all three : 
Private and public good together blend ; 

And both concenter'd in God's glory end, 
Seem not created for thyſelf alone ; 

For public welfare ſacrifice thy own ; 

For God's high glory ſelf and all reſign; 
'Tis nature's law, *tis rational, divine. 

«c Self ! Self! you cry, we do, and ſhould, prefer ps 
Alas ! alas! egregiouſly you err ! 
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each to all, and all to God ſubmit,* 
Say, is it Int'reft renders duty right? _ 
No! Fitneſs, order : point as clear as light ! 
Abſtract ſelf-int'reſt, thwart it if you will, 
F What's fit in nature, will be duty {till, 


NE from the fitneſs, God in things deſign'd, 
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And not from int'reſt, duty is defin'd : 
'Tis fitneſs is the ſcope of all that's great : 


| 
d oe principle is Iove of Ft. 
Q 
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'Tis trup, the ſyſtem, form'd with art divine, 
a Makes in 


| eſt conſtantly with duty join ; 
by Leſt pains ſans profit ſhould appear too hard, 
Virtue's ordain'd to work its own reward; 
In Virtue's ſelf is great reward pofleſs'd, 
Conſcience of worth, of all delights the beſt. 
\\ Exalted ſpirits generouſly delight 
In ſelf-deftruction, for ſuperior right : | 
The very- worſt conſocial ardors own ; 
CAnd, more than ſelf, love what they fix upon. 
But grant—what Folly ſcarcely deems deny'd— 
Grant intereſt and duty could divide 
Ire ne that, if duty ſteadily we chooſe, 
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We nothing e'er ſhould gain, but ſomething loſe; 
Yet, ſpite of ſophiſtry, in int'reft's ſpight, 
Reaſon would hold the choice of duty right, 
<«« Self-preſervation's the firſt aim,” —Confct : 
Zecauſe each muſt ſerve ſelf to ſerve the reſt : 
Tis firſt in time; is prior ev'n to birth, 
Ms needed firſt; but far from firſt in worth : t 
nobler aim is to preſerve the whole ; $ 
Superior therefore ſhould engage the ſoul : N% 
'THe nobleſt aim of all is to obey _ 
or God's high glory ; therefore ought to ſway. 
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This nobleſt ſanRifies each lower aim ; 
Whatever deviates terminates in ſhame : 
Another aim may beſt to paſſion ſeem 
But this to reaſon always ſhines ſupreme : 
Self-damn'd is he, who ceaſes to attend 
The ſovereign'glory as his ſovereign end. \y 


Happineſs muft from right obedience flow 
But grant (for argument) it did not ſoz (7) 
Suppoſe the world, and all that it belong, 
Could only proſper and ſubſiſt by wrong ; | 
Which ought a good and wiſe man to fulfil, N 
Or nature's intereſt, or its author's will ? 
Its author's will ! The univerſe ſhould fall, 
If fit in honor to the Lord of all. 
So far God's glory is all ends above ! 

So far all paſſions yield to holy love! 

In man this paſſion ought to glow moſt ſtrong : 
Tf means be right, no meaſure can be wrong : ,' 
'This holy paſſion never knows exceſs ; 
"The reft in ſeaſon ought we to repreſs : 
Often the reſt may over-glow ; but here, 
Defe& of ardor be thy only fear. 

5. All moral evil is neglect, abuſe . 

Of pow'rs and means and objects, giv*n for uſax 
It is omiſſion to be truly wiſe, - 
And thence aby/e, where all demerit lies. 

Filly, prepoſterous yicious ſenſe of things, 

Is the condition whence it ever ſprings : 
It ceaſes God and duty to reſpect : 
Its modes are Pride, Concupiſcence, Neglet : 
The ſmalleſt crime partakes of all the three ; * 
The proudeſt crime is of the worſt degree. 

| Without omiflion in the firſt, who fell, 
Apoſtacy had been impoſſible : 
By due attention, the defire of right 
Had ftill to perfect minds been chief delight, 
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What truth more plain ?—Whatever ſenſe admits, 

Attention ſtrengthens, and negle& remits : 

Ideas changing, old give place to new ; 

And. recent paſſions former ones ſubdue : 

Solely attention objes well enquires, 

Corrects the temper, fixes right deſires : 

Then, ſince attention genders love or hate, 

*Tis plain, attention, ev'n in perfect ſtate, 

Was neceſſary to prevent decay ; 
As now, to ſhun temptation, watch and pray. 
Neglect, at firſt, indulges falſe deſire; 

Then quickly flames concupiſcence, as hire, 

Which, us'd with care, ſecurely warms our dome ; 

But, if negleCted, burns us out of home, 

Pride mounts the blaze, like any dzmon free 

At large to range, its own mad deity ; 

Pleas'd in its phrenzy wildly to enjoy 

A ſelf-deſtruction, and the world deftroy. 
\ This flame, enrag'd by ev'ry tempting breeze, 
We cannot quench its fury, when we pleaſe : . 
; Habit prevails; then, tho* we truth approve, 
: The charms of error we adore and love. 
Habitual evil triumphs in its pow'r, 
Now herce to ſpurn, now eager to devour 
| | Of joy, exhauſting with hydropic thirſt 
| The cup, tho' poiſon, which it catches firlt ; - 
Of grief, rejecting the minuteſt drop, Pn. IL 4 4 0 Mets, 
Tho? too rejecting everlaſting hope. /:- /ng, Has For, NE / 
Reaſon, deprav'd, ſerves only to miſguide; F PE EY 48 6 
Marrs the beſt paflions, making honor pride, LEE 7 E: 6/4 = 
Zeal impious rage, depraving worſe and worſe: ARE £ 2 « 
For vice and error are a twin-born curſe. : 
Divine afſfiftance, working with our will, 
Solely can cure ſuch deeply-rooted ll. 

Indolence cannot truth ſublime deſcry; 6 

Man it makes eu_ge in his Author's eye. th 
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L--00- 1 
Without attention, God and morals ſeem 
A dim reverie, or confuſed dream ; 


| Tho” both are fair, and clearly underſtood * 


By pooreſt reaſ*ners, with attention good. 
Proper attention, plainly, muſt excite 
The ſelfiſh, ſocial, holy paſſions, right. 
Without attention grow, the mean too ſtrong, 
The noble weak, inverted all and wrong : 
The holy nigh expire; for faith will fail, 
And thoſe of fight delufively prevail. 

Nay, without due enquiry, faith may be 
As deadly fin as infidelity : 
Idolatry of yore befool'd the race, 
God's high offence, and man's extreme diſgrace, 
Now ſuperſtition clouds revealed light ; 
Ev*n renders goſpel day like pagan night. 
Behold, infuriate with teligious zeal, 
Wretch tearing wretch on inquiſition's wheel, 
S2e thoſe defeat, who fondly zeal miſplace, 
The noble ends of nature and of grace; 
Pervert, deſtroy, as far as in them lies, 
The weal of earth, the glory of the ſkies : 
Self-damn'd to celibate and cloyſter'd ſhades, 
Nor propagate the race, nor lend its aids : 
For them the race may periſh ; never more 
Another ſoul the ſovereign Sire adore. 
Will God love crimes, tho? acted for his fake ? 
He gave us pow'rs a wiſer uſe to make. 
Credulity, as unbelieving, flows 
(Equal in guilt) from one ſame guilty cauſe, 
From lacking or abufing pow'rs, beſtow'd 
To render creatures images of God. 
His image, whence we claim as hcirs of light, 


Confifts in thinking and deſiring right : 


Ts 


* Wiſd, Sol. vi. 12. Prov. viii. 17. 
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To bear that ſacred image, uſing well 
Our moral pow'rs is indiſpenſible. 
*Tis true, we only can apply ; ſucceſs 
Depends on him, or to permit or bleſs: 
But he will proſper all, who well apply : 
Endeavour well, and on his grace rely. 
Religious morals mult, in nature, be 
A ſenſe of truth and God's authority, 
Exciting love and reverence : all befide 
Is vice diſguis'd, concupiſcence or pride : 
To wake this ſenſe, in our depraved ftate, 
Needs thought and knowledge of peculiar weight : 
He knows not rightly, whoſe invalid thought 
Does not his ſoul impaſſion as it ought. 
An eye, indeed, that ſees a beauty beſt, 
Perhaps admires not moſt : the charm impreſt 
Requires a temper to receive its glow, 
A ſoul diſpos'd to love, as well as know. 
Engag'd in ſtudy, clearly I may ſee 
Grand truths, yet mind not their concern to me; 
As who the ſun thro” teleſcope ſurveys, 
Sces beſt its face, but leaſt enjoys its rays. 
Nay, knowledge, often, but enkindles pride ; 
And makes fools worſe, improperly apply'd : 
Yet only knowledge can the temper mend, 
''The mind enamor of its noble end. 
In ſhort, juſt as employ'd (the fact is plain) 
Reaſon, aye | Reaſon, is our balm or bane. 
Howe'er deprav'd, attention 1s the cure, 
The only remedy in human pow'r : 
Attention ſtill, attention pondering right, 
With heavenly aid, wou'd render truth delight. 
6. On moral good and moral evil lies 
THh' internal temper, Firtue call'd or Ye ; 
Wiſdom is Virtue's ſiſter, Virtue's nurſe : 
Folly's the ſame to Vice, a twin-born curſe, 


Now 
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Now virtue (moral health) and vice (diſeaſe) 
_ Blend in all minds; but not in like degrees : 
In each they vary ; this or that prevails, 
As wiſdom or as folly turns the ſcales. - 
As healthy bodies a&t in proper tone, 
-Complacent eaſe and juſt ſenſations own, 
90 virtuous minds employ their pow'rs aright ; * 
"Their paſſions true, their conſciouſneſs delight ; 
Scorning temptations, as behemoth ſcorns 
A ſpider's cobweb, or a beetle's horns. 
But mark—where heroes eaſily prevail, 
Others their utmoſt ſhall exert or fail. 
For vicious minds, like ſickly bodies, faint 
To right exertion, labour with conſtraint ; 
Forever reſtleſs, as from fevyer1iſh fires ; 
Longing and loathing with deprav'd deſires : 
Their own ill temper hurries them to ſin ; 
The tempter out, and the betrayer in, 
They grow delirious ; not for health they ſigh ; 
But burn for crimes; and, loſt in ſtupor, die. 
Vice, yok'd with folly, {ill to ſhame propends ; 
Virtue with wiſdom, till in glory ends, | 
Ingenuous virtue glows to God above, 
To all below, with lively beams of love : 
Purely devout, gratuitouſly free, 
Sublimely emulating deity : 
1lliberal vice, proportion'd to its fall, 
Is cold to God, invidious to all. 


From charity, the flame of virtue's breaſt, 
How meritorious ! How divinely bleſt ! 
| | Deſires 
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Deſires well rul'd (expanded or confin'd) 
And well ſupply'd by aids of all combin'd. 
*Tis thence we ſhun concupiſcence and floth ; 
(For guilt and ruin are involy'd in both) 
"Tis thence we health and competence purſue, 
As well for ſocial as for ſelfiſh view : 
"Tis thence we rightly uſe the bounties giv'n; 
Are faithful friends, are favorites of heaven ; 
Since then in all we ſacred Fit attend, 
Eyeing God's glory as the ſovereign end. — 
From mean philautia, vice's odious flame, 
W hat baleful guilt !” what miſery and ſhame ! 
'Tis thence we ſtrive on other's coſt to pleaſe 
Satanic pride, or fty in brutiſh eaſe ; 
Are fraudful, cruel, deſp*rately unjuſt ; 
To God and men malignant in our luſt, 
What can attend us but extremeſt woe, 
Fiends each to other, God incens'd our foe ? 

See ſacred charity the genial zeſt, 
The ſpark divine, whence being muſt be bleſt; 
The charm whence all the paſſions right conſpire, 
As notes harmonious on a well-tun'd lyre; 
The tribute, God exaQts in all we do; 
Supreme deſert in his diſcerning view z 
So what vain mortals for obedience boaſt, 
If void of charity, is labour loſt : 
With it alone his ſovereign favor's given, 
With it alone we taſte that foun: of heaven : 
Who hope for heav'n without it, hope amils : 
Eſſential baſis of celeſtial bliſs ! 
'The moral temper it alone prepares, 
Improves the factlties, refines the cares, 
Makes duty pleaſure, ev'ry want ſupplies, 
Each joy exalts—in ſhort—beatifies. _ 

7. © But virtue cannot without vice exiſt,” 
$0 mortals yoid of reaſon may inſiſt 
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Is darkneſs neceflary, ſay, to light ? 
Or indiſpenſible is wrong to right ? 


Muſt ſickneſs be for health ? O Folly, fee ! 

Confeſs, that virtue without vice might be ! 

Perverſely blind ! Is there beneath the ſky 

One wretch, who can fo plain a truth deny, 

Perceiv'd as ſtrongly as the ſun is ſeen 

At noon, high blazing from his throne ſerene ? 
8. As light are they, as foam on billows toſt, 

Who argue virtue without vice were Joſt. 

« Vice heightens virtue's trial.” Very true ! 

In points, which virtue oft regrets to do. 

Tho! individuals, riſing from the fall, 

May riſe more glorious than from none at all ; 

Yet bliſs in ſum immenſely more had been, 

If ne'er alloy'd with execrable ſin, 

Tho! vice on virtue brighter glory draws, 

Tt on itſelf accumulateth woes ; 

And therefore God, whoſe love regards the whole, 

And ſaints like him, who value ev'ry ſoul, 

May wiſh, tho' ſome abatement of their own, 

T hat bliſs and glory might all beings crown. 

Vice heightens virtue's trial, we confeſs ; 

Now taints its ſtrength, now loads it with diftrefs : 

What then ?—In apathy muſt virtue fit, 

If vice were not ?—For aCtion which is fit, 


Or health or ſickneſs ?—< Health !'-—Then drop debate ! 


The ſtate for action is the virtuous ſtate.* 
Sickneſs may toil ; but ſurely health may beſt 
The fruits of good both cultivate and taſte. 


* 'The author 1s aware, that natyral difeaſe and moral are not 
exactly parallel ; for moral diſeaſe does not impair the attivity of the 
mind, =s natural diſeaſe does that of the body ; but fiill their reſem- 
blance 1s ſufficient fer the Author's purpoſe: for though a mind free 
from moral diſeaſe, is not more attive than one morally diſeaſed, 
yet, 1t 1s equally ative, and is fitter for excellent ations; and con» 


lequently is as much, or more, capable of trial. 


/ 
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Who thinks perfe&ion happineſs to be 
A ſtate from action and from paſſion free, 
Muſt reaſon ill : perfetion muſt require 
Fit pow'rs to at; and happineſs, deſire. 
What is perfeftion ? Only to. be plac'd, 
. Form'd and endu'd, to bleſs and to be bleſs'd, 


Or what is happineſs? No jot belide  __ wel 


Deſire well-regulated, well-ſupyly'd.. FEEL 

Defire muſt be ; fit pow'rs-muſt rule, Sopplys). 

Where elſe perfe&tion? or where elſe, is joy ?.., 
The end of ſoul is ation ; all the uſe, ab ; 


Of living pow”rs is action to.produce z/,.. ,,,,, 


Of living paſſions ation) is.the aim; __.. - 
Of objeas, ſuiting both, the end's the fame... 
For this was pleaſure deſtin'd to attend 
The proſecution of.each uſeful end: 4 
To aQion pleaſure wiſely ſill invites; ,. . 
Until the end's attain'd/ the. act delights : 

The end-attain'd, the pleaſure bids adieu ;, 


Remits the mind to follow abjects new. 


'Thus form'd to act, we hope, we thirſt to: EEE + - 


Cool in poſlefling, in purſuing glow: __. -- 
(Still bleſt in both, if keeping due degrees ; $.. 
If not, this excellence is our diſeaſe) _ 
From ſtage to ſtage, from ſtate to ſtate we roam; 
And find in God and Virtue all our home. 

Farther obſerve (and more thy God admire) 
Always to pow T proportions. is defire ; 
Thence ev'ry pow'r receives its due employ, 
While each defire augments the fount of | joy- 
Things, as more font have defire ſill more ; 
And that too, more ſurpaſſing each one's poW't r: 
Defire in each accords to pow'r in all, 
Who owe ſupply. Deſires UE WO 
Thus furniſh duties to. employ their parts; "i 
Thus furniſh pleaſures to rejoice their hearts. 
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ISI 
Still more dependent are the more refin'd : 
So man, the nobleſt, is the needieſt kind. 
*Tis greater needs give greater pow'rs their uſe; 
And nobler needs do nobler bliſs produce : 
Some bind, endear; and, if but virtue riſe, 
Refine, *till men reſemble deities. 
Action muſt ſtill with pow'r and paffion grow ; 


In like proportion, happineſs muſt flow : 
Unleſs abuſe defeat great Wiſdom's view ; 


'Then, in proportion, 'mis'ry muſt accrue. 


For proof of this, the yarious rafiks ſurvey : 


Tf reaſon cannot teach, experience may. 


See, as all beings nobler pow'rs poſſeſs, 
They grow more bleſs'd, and more by aCtion bleſs : 
Each brutal ſenſe, like human, for its ends 
Knows and deſires, but farther ſcarce-extends ; 
Knows without much attention its ſmall part, 
As oft mechanics work without much art ; 
Soon ſees relations for its uſe deſign' d; 

And cares no more, nay, little more coals find. 
Where pow'r is little, there deſire is low ; 
Happineſs too 1s conſequently ſo, | 

But human ſenſe, exalted much above 

For nobler aftion and for nobler love, 

Aſpires to ſcience ; curiouſly views 

Many relations; and its ends purſues 

By various methods ; fince endu'd to ſee 

How various methods to one end agree 

More large, more noble happineſs acquires 
Thro” finer taſte of more ſublime deſires : 

And as deſires refine and higher ſoar, 


The tendence to be happy riſes more. 


Therefore admit, that in perfeCtion pure, 
Happineſs riſes in the rate of pow'r, 
Increaſing fill, as thoughts deſires refine, 
?Till conſtant, ardent, exquiſite, divine z 
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- Then full probation virtue had ſuſtain'd, | EPR OL He A 

If introduQtion vice had. never gain'd :. nyo OE 
Its full probation in ſuch aQs would lie .. Sh” FO wn 
As ftill would render happineſs more high; . RPO 
In ſearching truth, in making more refin'd ©. 
The ſentiments and paſſions of the mind, 
'Till human nature by degrees ſhould riſe, 
To be angelically bleſt and wiſe. 

9. Whoever yet, who was not. loſt to ſhame, 
Afſſerted health and ſickneſs are the ſame? 
Or held that good reſulted from abuſe, _ 
Which would not beſt reſult from proper uſe ? 
That vice as virtue muſt be underſtood 
As indiſpenſable for public good ? (8) 
Juſt as abſurd, as if he plainly ſay, 
That wrong is right, to ſin is to obey: 
That, without guilt, the might of God muſt fail, 
And good expire, if good too much prevail. _ 
Unblam'd, ferever then be blameleſs thoſe, 

Who overwhelm the world with guilt and woes : 
Unblam'd be thoſe, whoſe pride enkindles war ; 
Spreads terror, ſlaughter, deſolation far; 
To death or miſery hurries in one hour, 
Thouſands, whoſe crime is only want of pow'r : 
Unblam'd be thoſe, whoſe avarice more mean, 
Rancor not leſs, afflit the peaceful ſcene; 
By fraud, by force, by tricks of legal ſpoil 
Make millions wretched ; grind the ſons-of toil : 
Unblam'd be thoſe, wholh unrelenting luſt _ 
Brings virgin honor ſorrowing to the duft ; 
Whoſe helpleſs offspring curſe him, whence they came 
Begotten, born to want, diſeaſe and ſhame : 
Unblam'd be thoſe in pleaſures roſy bow!r, 
Inflam'd with wine, who mock almighty pow be 
Hurling defiance to the bleſt abode, 


And ng vengeance to deſcend abroad : Ss n 
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Unblam'd, I fay, be thoſe, if bliſs be built, is . 


By pow'rful deſtiny, on woes and guilt: 
Their deeds are needful !” Aye?! without them all 
(Horror to think !) the univerſe would fall ! 

O Thought, too big with blaſphemy to name ! 


The heart, which firſt conceiv 'd it, knew no ſhame. 


Vice yields no good, tho' over-rul'd by God, 
But as the ſcorpion ſerves him as a rod ; 

Or mimics virtue on ſome ſervile view, 
Since falſchood proſpers by appearing true 3 

Or gives occaſion mercy to diſplay; 

Or tries ſeverely virtue to obey, 

But might not all theſe uſes well be ſpar'd, 
God's glory ſhine, and virtue find reward ? 

If finners tear up ſinners by the root, 

Muſt ſovereign juſtice weakly fail, without ? 
If pride or ſhame, tho? vices rank and ftrong, 
Produce right actions, or deter from wrong; 
If hate or fear ſome honeſt truths reveal, 
If anger mimic fortitude and geal ; 

If avarice frugality ſupply, _ 

Luft gentle love, and floth philoſopby ; ; 

If envy, ſeizing emulation's room, 

Makes talents ſhoot, and ſcience richly bloom ; 
What then ? Mere mock! wrong counterfeiting right? 
Fiends metamphors'd. into ſons of light ! 

Virtue would genuine yield the genial fruits ? 
Vice bears but wildings, canker'd as its roots. 
Can vice be needful? Virtue yields alone 

All real good : would beſt, were vice unknown. 


<« But if no vice,” you cry, © could mercy ſhine?” 


I aſk, would goudneſs. then be leſs divine? 

Were vice extin&t, G6d's goadneſs might appear 
With glorious ſplendor as divinely clear. 

Vice, as things are, calls forth his grace, *tis true, 
Juſt as it brightens human virtue too z 


But 


CPP 1 
But as, without" it, Virtue might be try'd, 
So might, without it, goodneſs be apply'd. 
Perſifting ſtill, merhinks, I hear you cry— 
« Vice is a rich exub'raiit ſource of joy!” _ 
I anſwer, virtue is more rich, more full. 
All vice's uſes virtue renders null ! 
« Vice flows with joys !”—With joys does madneſs flow? 
The joys of vice are harbingers of woe; 
Mere phantoms only of the things they feem : 
They forfeit all God's love, and man's eſteem. 
And can ſuch joys, by their extreme increaſe, 
Supply the loſs of friendſhip, hope and peace ? 
*© Go! go! you cry; know life! inſpe&t mankind ! 
« Vice there does peace, and hope, and friendſhip find,” 
Perhaps it may ; but thoſe are infincere ; 
Like ſhadows vaniſh, if the light appear. 
What's peace on blindneſs, hope on error built ? 
What's friendſhip founded on diſguiſe or guilt ? 
If fear and-int'reſt render fools and knaves 
To moral duties mercenary ſlaves, 
Still vice (whoſe nature's evil to intend) 
Can do no good, but for an evil end ; 
From evil can but ſneakingly refrain, 
For ſordid pleaſure, or thro? dread of pain; . E 
"Tis therefore curs'd, whatever good it do | 
ReluQant toils, yet ſcant rewards enſue. | 
Will God reward, can hypocrites ſuppoſe, | l 
Reluctant mean ſubmiſtion to his laws ? | | | 
They know they are (tho rigid in reſtraints | 
And rites and alms) abominable ſaints. 
Will men reſpect, when by felt proof they know 
The ſpecious condudt is but guileful ſhow ? 
_ Difſembling only oa a ſervile view, 
Knaves cannot long difſſemble ſeeming true : 
Among themſelves the ſtrongeſt union fails ; 
Not mutual int'reſt, loye, or fear avails. 
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[78 } 
The wicked, always wanting ſomething wrong, 
Can hardly hold in any friendſhip long : | 
Their heart's conſent, at beſt, is but in ill; _ bo 
In foul reproach and malice ends it ſtill. - | 
Are you reſolv'd with harlot vice to dwell, _ | 
To peace, and hope, and friendſhip, bid farewel. 
In this i111 world, fince rarely meet the beſt, 
Mankind by vice are totally diftreſt : . 
The very ſaints, who genuine peace explore, 
Oft ſuffer much, for kindneſs ſuffer more : 
No wonder then, the wicked ſadly fall; 
Should mutual ruin overwhelm them all. 
Of vice's joys, O Folly ! bluſh to tell! 
Lo! vice's woes almoſt turn earth to hell. 
Believe me, Wits ! I build no airy plan : 
Convince yourſelves by looking into man : 


| See there from vice (depravity of mind) | - 


The diſcord, ſhame, and ruin of mankind ! 
Ingenious wretches! Happineſs requires 

Our mutual aids from mutual deſires, 

Deſires directed to their true deſign 

By wills obedient to the will divine. 

Was ever truth more plain to common ſenſe ? 
Or ſentence juſter than the conſequence ? 

Vice thwarts this law ; thence do, and muſt, ariſe 
The ills, we mourn with heart-aMiCting ſighs. 
Fools ! how can thoſe be happy, who a thought 
Indulge to pleaſure other than they ought ? 

Can thoſe be happy, who, averſe from right, 
Never efteem their duty their delight ? 

Can thoſe be happy, who conneRted grow, 

Yet never wiſh to make each other ſo ? 

No !—Nature ſickens, God is wroth to ſee 
Such miſcreants, peſts of all ſociety : 


They | 


E "TP=-1 

They muſt be, from infringing ſocial rules; | 
By conſtitution miſerable fools.* | 
Ye crafty idiots ! ſpight of folly, till 
Ye muſt obey, with or without your'will : 
The frame of nature is ſo wiſely caſt, 
All ſerve the world, all muſt ſerve God at laſt : 
The worſt, with keen malevolence unbleſt, 
To ſerve themſelves, are forc'd to ſerve the reſt : 
They muſt (tho* God offending ev'ry hour, | 
And hating) humble to his awful pow'r : 
"Their il! he turns to good, with art profound | = 
And in their ſhame his glory will abound. on 1 

Ye groan aMiCted, and of God complain ; 
Ye gnaſh and curſe to find your efforts vain : 
But where's the wonder ? If ye probe within, 
'The cauſe is palpable, your tumid fin. 
Since vair- is bounty, while abuſe employs, 
Avarice hoards, or luxury enjoys, 
God ſhuts his hand, or ſends deſtroying elves ; 
Or, what is worſe, leaves men to plague themſelves, 1 
How juſtly curs'd, who happy might have trod 
"The paths of virtue in the ſmiles of God ? | 
Ceaſe impious murmur and the ſullen groan ! , 
God amply does his part, did we our own. 

Did all ſerve God in virtue, joys below, 
Which vice debauches in, would overflow. 
On virtuous beings, all ſublunar ſtore 
Heav'n would pour down, *till earth could hold no more. 
O happy world ! If virtue perfe&t were, 
And univerſal as circumfluous air ! 
Works of perfe&tion our divine employ, 
Our labour pleaſure, our productions joy z 

| Exempt 
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As beſt became their faculties, and ſtate, = 


_ Bo one conſent from one deſire ſhould reign, 
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Exempt from all, Free a friendly ftrife, 

Who moſt ſhould profit, moſt embelliſh life ; * 

O ſacred virtue ! Bliſs would: overflow + 

The whole creation, and unknown be woe. 
' 10. See built on virtue (ſanity of mind) 


The peace, the joy, the glory of mankind ! 


See vice, at beſt, unneceſlary fill 

For virtue, trial, public—private weal ! 

Nay, ſee from vice all ſhame and diſcord flow, 
The ſtreams, the rivers, andthe floods of woe | ! 
Then ſay, would God, almighty, wiſe and good, 
Deny his creatures virtue/to:have ſtood ; _ 

And, previous to demerit, vice ordain, 


| A turn of mind.immenſely worſe than vain ?_ 


No !—< $:in brought evil! ”_ Revelation cries z 

Reaſon aſſents, and Nature © prov'd,” replies. | 
11. Hear Reaſon farther. —Firſt, God muſt inſpire 

Spirits upright to reaſon and deſire, | 


As beſt became his goodneſs to create ; 

That all exiſting might be happy fiill 

By due attention to his ſovereign will ; 

Becauſe a new-born world, in virtue bleſt, 

Would ſhew the ſplendor of his glory beſt, 
This point agreed, with certain ken we find 

What, at creation, God ordain'd mankind. 
Such intelleQuals why did he purvey, 

But to know Him; and, knowing him, obey ? 

And to that end, what fit deſire could move _ 

Frankly and happily, but holy love ? 

Then, doubtleſs, man in Eden underſtood 

And lov'd his Author as his ſov*reign good. 
Next, as one ruler ſways the world's domain, 


That 
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For pain avenges nature's ſacred law, Wen te _ 
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That odious bent ro tortufe an a deſtroy 
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Unworthy God ! Abſurd and horrid pints __ 'n. wy "_ 7 
Unleſs from fin ſuch enniity began : ri , Mo " MITT? 
Then truly juſt ! Like other pain 'tis fink INOS. NO 
Each ſpecies made another's tka F Þ, 0: bh 7 bY ys 
But in perfection, one eohſcnt muſt reign, ” ; 567 my ; WES 
As reigns one God o'er nature's whole domain,” AT 
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For peace and happineſs,,.t to govern 1 men ; 
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Thus, at Creation, man, as reaſon ſhews, 
Purely religious, purely moral, roſe. 

12. See nature's progfs ! ! The ſame do they impart! 
ReluQant infidels muſt"own at heart! TE 
Man's fitted for reli igion : who c can doubt ? | 
God he couNN' know, were all things elſe ſhut out : 
"Thoſe he can know externally alone ; . . 
But God as well internally is known. , 
An awful Something darkeſt minds. revere; "os 
The Virtuous honor, an the Vicious feat : ' 
In ſpite of anguiſh Virtue. will conhide ; "4 
And Vice criumphang efemble, 1 ſpight « of I 
Such ſenſe of God is needful, it 1s plain 
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That ſenſe impair'd, » ocxaſion. {yon, did- riſe; 


For penal ſanctions and coercive, ties. NE NPY 
Nor leſs conſpicpous,. in nature ſees, 7 SHE 
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Man's fitted for a mere. m orality: 
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Ere natures half are kno n, he fully, | knows. 
The duties they dial ev'n all he owes. | | 
Quick-ſens'd to ſhame and glory ! . AS « obtain 
'The true or falſe, his | balm they are, jSrihave. | 
Happy his joys or ſogrows. to impart | EEE 
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W hat clevation ! What repoſe. of. beart ſ my 
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| He courts ſociety in Bp 4 
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doing, wrong : 
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As now his duty, real int reſt {till : 
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Among the vileſt profhigates we find 


A conſcience check, a tþc peFious hovor bind, 

Phele are the ſocial "HORS deprav? d, My 

To pride and mean concupiſcence enſlay'd, 
Howe'er prepotterouſly Jome wretches run; 
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Reaſon can reſt in nothing but the right: P48 


Pure virtuous love alone is pure delight: 


Still man's perceptions and affeQions proye . ren | i] 


His end is moral knowledge, moral-love.  - _:, 
To ſuit this end, ſo fair in him diſplay'd, 

He was, paſt doubt, at firſt all-perfe& made; 
Had pow'rs exa&t, for light and love beſtow'd, 
To bleſs Creation, and to honor God. 

Such ght and love his end, in nature plain ; : 
In nature's ruins ample proofs remain. 
As light and love prevail, ſo far they bleſs; $- 
Augmenting public—private happineſs : 

So far they ſanCtify ; at once they raiſe a 
Man's higheſt dignity, God's higheſt praiſe, 
Nature thus evidences : all, it can, 

Nature evinces revelation's plan : 

_ Ev'nin its fall, it proves diſtreſs and hate 
Are its imperfe&, its unnatural ſtate : 

It proves, perfection lies in love and light, 
To know and to embrace the perfect right ;. 
Lies in pure Virtue, ſole which can receive... 


Full rays of bliſs; to ſole which God will give. 


13. Thus Scripture, Reaſon, Nature, all inſiſt, 


T hat Virtue pure from vice did once exiſt : 
Whilſt yet, by cleareſt intuition, ſee 
Virtue ſtain'd now with foul depravity. 
Depravity ſuffuſes judgment's eye ; 
Obſcures thoſe objects which at diſtance lie : 
Things loſe their value, look'd on as remote ; 
Heav'n ſeems a trifle, ſcarcely worth a thought ; 
While real trifles, preſent, in their courſe 
[mpinge too warmly, and attention force. 
Hence, poor deluded man purſues delight 
"Mong preſent objects, in contempt of right :. 
Deſerting God, infringing nature's law, 
He holds his Maker as his deadly foe. 
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| The dreadful woes, *which'o6n his hattite fall. 


His Virtue tends to univerſal good ; 7d 
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Moſt weakly wicked, moſt Abſurdly baſe 
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Traitor to God, tornietitor t6 his race, il | Ht 
His fins, you'll awn, ate ample cauſe f for all 


Hear then the SUM \—Yince main is to endu'd ; "oh 
His Vice to evil ;' nor could God ordain, 

But on demerit, Vice fo vile and vain; 

Since all that's known of ' human or divine 
Argues a fall from'nature's pure defign ; ve 

This clear invincible contuſi on draw, 

ONCE ALL WAS nAYPrL SIN OCCASION D WOE. 


II. £* Admitting this The curious ſceptic © cries— 
« How did the fatal innovation riſe ??P— 
Ah, ſuch a point can Nature clear alone ! 4 
It only can corroborate it known. 
Conſult Tradition ; if Tradition fail, 
Let Revelation tell the ſolemn tale, 
Man's golden weat the firſt two parents loft ;# 
Who, moſt enjoying,' forfeited the moſt. 
To all the race from Sadgeniil guilt (9) 
Depravity, diſeaſe, and death reſylt, 
Succeeding parents-did increaſe the -bane, 
*Till nature grew, as now we'find it, vain, 
This, tho* amazing, ken'd in narrow view, 
Reſults from truth ; in wifdom- muſt enſue, 
The world's a ſocial ſyſtem, aptly made, 
To render God's high attributes difplay'd ; 
Chiefly, to make his holineſs out-ſhine, 
Glory ſupreme of Majeſty divine, 
All his deſigns muſt rend to make us ſee 
His ſovereign goodneſs and ſeverity; , 
Goodneſs immenſe in them, who right obey ; 
beverity profound i in ther, who ſtray z 
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To make us feel, by pleaſure and by pain, 

The balm of Virtue, and of Vice the bane, 

In ſuch a ſyſtem (ſyſtem beſt) tis. clear, _. 

He muſt ordain as is ordained here, - 

The pow'rs of all reciprocal muſt cauſe | Th 

Effects on each, exact to wiſdom's laws ; 

Good muſt proceed from good, and ill from ill, 

In kind and meaſure beſt for trying will, 

Beſt his tremendous holineſs to ſhew, 

The bliſs of Virtue and of Vice the woe. 

Thus each for ſtate and temper, curſt or bleſt, 

Muft ſtand dependent greatly on the reſt; 

'Till each, tranſplanted to another Tphere, 

Receive his recompence of conduct here. 

This muſt, in ſy/tem, muſt, for trial, be; 

From Wiſdom flows, of plain neceſſity. 
To guard his glory by a proof moſt ſtrong (19) 

Of his great love of right, and hate of wrong, 

God pre-ordain'd, thro? fires to ſons ſhauld flow 

From merit honor, from demerit woe. 

Hence; when the protoplaſts of ev'ry kind, 

For plaſtic inſtruments ordain'd, declin'd,* 

All their deſcendants naturally became 

Heirs of their frailty, forfeiture, and ſhame ; 


But under hope, with gracious aid to riſe : + 


For ſovereign juſtice all condignly tries, 
Thus by reſult moſt fit, from Adam's faJl 
Evil began (pain, fin original) 

It muſt endure to ev'ry age, to ſhew - 

How ſacred are God's glory and his law ;. 
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"Till Chriſt, redeeming Lord, thro” grace reflore, | 


Dying a ſacrifice to ſhew it more : 
Long muſt it ſtand, with kind ſevere intent; 
Of wrath at ſin a dreadful monument. 

*Tis fit the fire be free to hurt the ſon, 
As ſcorn his God, or injure any one. 
This law comports with mercy as with wrath ; 
It fills with horror ev'ry guilty path. 
Sires it deters from fin by that diſgrace, 
Which fin entails on all their future race : 
Sons it deters, who view their father's fault, 
And from their bane imbibe their antidote. 
Vice, while it taints, admoniſhes to ſhun (11) 
Its fatal lure, leſt, worſe, we be undone : 


| Frailty ftill more, with Vice ordain'd to riſe, 


Does pow'rfully admoniſh and chaſtiſe. 

*Tis true, devolving thus, thro? all deſcent, 
Thoſe twin-born evils hurt the innocent ; 
But, making trial undeſery'dly hard, 
Conduce to heighten merit and reward. 


| Thy Virtue's weak thro” other's fault; therefore 


Exert it well, thy merit ſhall be more. 

Not greateſt ſtrength deſerveth or obtains 
The nobleſt trophy ; merit lies in pains. 

God gives us Virtue” as his laws admit ; 

All human merit is exerting it, 

Exert it well, and think no trial hard : 

God is thy friend, thy ſure, thy vaſt reward. 
No well-contending combatant can miſs 

Full compenſation, everlaſting bliſs, 

Had your fore-fathers kept, as you deſire, 
The law unbroken and their pow'rs entire, 
From them to you untainted bliſs would flow ; 
And eafler trial * you might undergo ; : 

But leſs would be your meed, if aQting well ; 
And more your guilt, worſe vengeance, if you fell, 
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Know, God himſelf. muſt rule by hope and fear ; ; 
And thoſe, tow'rd objects held by us moſt.dear ;- 
With ſacred hate of Vice muſt Vice purſue, 

As beſt to make his Creatures hate it too : 
Muſt not compel to Virtue ; but apply _ 
The wiſeſt means, at once to mend and try; 
Muſt aid the good, retard the bad's decay, 
Separate at laſt, and in new ſpheres repay. 


III. This leflon, then, be on your heart engrav'd . 
Since Adam ſinn'd, mankind muſt be deprav'd. - 
And, fince deprav'd, the human Senſe is ſuch, 

It values things too little, or too much ; 
F Deſiring moſt what moſt its vices pleaſe, .. 
It often hates the cure of its diſeaſe : 
The Mem'ry ſtores what wiſdom would forges: 
Imagination, more abſurdly yet, 
Ranges ideas in ſophiſtic light, 
Until perſuaſion grows, that wrong is right: 
Ev'n all the ſoul is eager in the will, 
And high-inflam'd with pride of doing ill. 
But though entirely nature be deprav'd, 
Yet God {till plans, that finners may be ſav'd. 
And what device could be more fit, more kind, 
(Permitting free the agence of the mind} 
To wake reflexion, penitence inſpire, 
At once correcting judgment and deſire, 
Than ſorrow, pain, and death, effects that flow 
From permutation of the ſyſtem's law ? 
Then ſorrow, pain and death, we muſt endure, 
Diſpens'd in mercy, to effe& our cure. 
Be Vice by our own fins or other's brought; ; 
Duty, the ſame, enjoins to mend the: fault :, , Ka 96k 
;  Int'reft, 
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Int'reſt, the ſame, neceſſitates redreſs * wh 
For without holineſs, no "happineſs. 


| Therefore with Vice, however brought, muſt gfow 
.F railty, obnoxious to inftructive Woe, - 


To prove fin odious, 21d by fat aſſure 
God's deteſtation and avenging pow'r. 
Nothing can Vice and Frailty ever part; 


One ſaps the frame, when t 'other taints the heart. 


Had Adam ſeiz'd the tree of life, atid iv'd, 

His bold preſumption pootly had atchiev'd : 
Wiſdom, no doubt, had plann'd. cauſation ſo, . 
Purloining life had beet redoubling woe. 


*Tis wiſe, *tis juft, *tis gracious and divine, 


The poiſon with: the antidote to join : 

So join'd are Vice and Frailty : can there be, 
In nature, a more wiſe congruity ? 

Shew me a man of ſenſe, who never found 
Immenſe advantage ftobm aMi&ion's wound, 
Who ne'er (convinc'd what gratitude did EY 


With rapture kiſs'd the hand, that gave the blow. 


« Pain's the laſt effort of God's loving care ; ; - * 

« Tf pain can't bleſs, he quits us in deſpair.” 
Then natural evil rightly God applies; _ 

A potent antidote to poifonous Vice : 

His love would ſo that direft bane controul : 

T he body periſhes to fave the ſoul. 

Then body, inſtrument of meaner joy, 


The finner's ſtudy, pleaſure and employ, 


Muſt, as fore-doom'd by wife decree, ſuſtain 
Sin's firſt reſult, as inſtrument of pain, *_ 


TV. For ſoul and body, like to man and wife, by 


In ſacred union firmly ty'd for life, 
Muſt ever ſympathize, or foes or friends ; 
The good of each on t 'other's good depends, 


* Young's Night Thoughts. 
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Her cloſe the union, dearly how they dats" 
In ev'ry point, behold all fa& declare. 
In ſenſe, thought, motion, nothing can we do, 
Without the needful union of the two. 
Their mutual influence alone ſupplies 
To ſenſe ideas, all its pains and joys: 
Nor ſeeing, hearing, feeling, taſte and ſmell,* 
Require fit organs more than thinking well : 
Motion, which renders ſenſe and thought of uſe, 
The ſoul and body join'd alone produce, 


# 


1. Demand you why are ſoul and body join'd ? 


Becauſe it pleas'd the wiſe almighty Mind. 
Of all that is, *tis plain, the reaſon ſtill 
Reſolves to fitneſs and the ſovereign will. 
God will'd ſuch union : ſuch was union fit : 
Some union muſt exiſt ; and why not it ? 


2, Excuſing ſin, offenders fain infer 
' From this mere union, ſouls are bound to err : 
« Frail carnal organs changeable muſt be; 

*& And thence muſt follow fin and miſery.” 

Prepoſterous wits ! muſt I remind you Kill, 

That all depends on God's deſpotic will. 
_ Could frailty be, but by his awful doom ? 

And could He curſe, where fin did never come ? 
In matter we perceive no fatal chain 

 Conne&t its modes with pleaſure or with pain ; 
But juſtice, well we know, mult bleſs or curſe 
As we aflay to better or to worle. 

Can we ſuppoſe his wiſdom would reſolve, 
His curious living fabrics ſhould difſolve ; 
. Or, if diſſolving, ſhould endure annoy 

- (Since, diffolution, if he pleas'd, were joy) 
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* Clemens Alex. Strom, L, 4« and Plato, 
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Unleſs for fin, to brand it, then reſtore "J 
[The good to bliſs, the bad to torment more ? V 


3- Think not perfeon is a fatal range, 
 Admitting no variety nor change : 
| For, by what means he chuſes, God can give 
Inchanting bliſs, rejoicing all that live 
By forms diverſe or ſimilar ; by frame 
Flexile as air, or, like his own, the ſame : 
From happy ſcene to happy ſcene convey ; - 
Or fix an Eden never to decay. 
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Variety and change, in due degree, 
Muſt rife for beauty and utility. C\ 


% 
Organs and tempers, wiſely vary'd, giv'n, \ 


And wiſely changeable, demonſtrate heay*n. 


From thoſe varieties, as fit, commence 
Some difimilitudes in modes of ſenſe : 
More quick ſome ſenſes feel, and ſome more ſlow ; 
Some ſenſes feel what others never know : \ . 
What's red to thoſe perhaps to theſe is blue, 
Or yields ideas, others never knew. 

Among the different kinds in ſenſe may be 
An inconceivable diſparity. 

Yet ev'ry ſenſe its proper end ſecures, 
Diſcerning obje&s by their modes and pow'rs. 


Organs and tempers let us now compare d' 
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To various aſpects of this ambient air. 
A pure ſerene does happy judgment ſhew ; W 
While fancy's pictur'd in the painted bow : 
Dulaeſs reſembles cold and gloomy ſkies 
And ardor tempeſt, light'ning as it flies. d 
As folar beams, thro' various mediums paſt, | 
Muſt various heat and various colour caſt ; 

So objefts muſt thro' various tempers ſtrike ; 
Ideas, paſſions, equally unlike : 
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Zee poreal and inviſible, and always needs a body ſuitable to its place. 


BEA Eve -F-] NF [a 
We: But, if the mediums to their end be right, N 


\e d All muſt imbibe their proper heat and light; [ % 

| d So, if the tempers be deprav'd in nought, b dy 

Ideas, paſſions, muft be what they ought. ' 'T NJ 

To reach the end, for which each ſoul's endu'd, \ dd . 

y Needs not vivacity, but reftitude. \ I N 
\ affions muſt all be bleſt, ideas true, v2 \as 
As each concerns (evil could not accrue) Y 
If no perverſion from the ſovereign view, A \H 
X See ſtill.the body influence the mind ; ly . \S 
ba | Reaſon and Paſſion ſuit the frame combin'd. Wd 
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d Hence whether ſouls of men have equal pow'rs ; ; Y 
v While genius lies in organs, temp'ratures ; 
+; Dr in eflential pow'rs they differ too, N 
As much as temp'ratures and organs do : ? 
FNay, whether ſouls thro” all kinds are the ſame, 
Þ 2 differ only by the body's frame ; * 
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Or ſouls like bodies graduate the plan 

From loweſt reptiles up to lordly man ; V 
Nay, whether ſouls material are or no; | 
Let all, who pleaſe, conjeQure ; none can know. + 
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+ Origen obſerves, that the ſoul is, in its proper nature, incor- 
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35 Fhis opinion, that the ſoul always needs a body, was ſo rooted in 

the fathers, that, one and all, they ſuppoſe the ſoul in the ſtate of 

io "PE the dead to be inveſted with an aerial or luminous body. See the | 
A parable of Dives and Lazarus. See A. 13S. /36 304,320.32. 
TVEpe) By incorporeal Origen does not mean immaterial, but woid of _ 
4. Hf $79 malter, that is, /ubtile. With the ſame idea Clemens Alex. ſays 
| ap Strom, L. IV. pag. 641. Edit. Coloniz) ererra os xas To AemToprgsregen 
-_ _ vxn; BY cv OTE Tg0 TS TAXPprcer teu VIaTY TAYe Th Fewer, Ore NEFIOTHTO, 
/ #0 GTNOTITY (41) HAUTE hEVG* 2) X04 TWALTO; WEOT AY OGEVET Ch, Some hold, 


+ / / that all Corporiety or Craſſitude is in conſequence of ſin. See Clem. 
SAL Mes Tatian, and other fathers. #7: /9. 2F4 - 2$5- 
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AZ 4- Some perſons attempt to prove the immortality of the ſoul from 1ts V! C \ 
C ſuppoſed immateriality. ** An immaterial ſubſtance, ſay they, 15 1n- \ Po 
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Q © o me, at leaſt, 1s no repugnance clear : pr 
Y atter and Spirit may one ſubſtance be : 2 
p Wy a, own, I know no incongruity, [x 
Similar propertics to both belong : } KY 
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FO latent points, conje&ure may be wron 
iv | Both pailive; local both ; and both depend 
Alike on God for being, mode and end. 
Soul or Archzus, (or whate'er you'll name 


. Mg vital pow'r ; the thing will be the famed | 
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by N ; > Tt is attempting to prove a thing by that, which itſelf dds: p at! 
\ Q till more. An immaterial ſubſtance (if ſuch there be) is poſiibly as 
c C7 ug FLY rp and corruptible, as a ſubſtance material. Matter and ſpirit 
: : do) Y Gif 1 in nature there be any ſuch diſtinetion, as under theſe words is . 
N Db often ſignified) may be equally diviſible and equally corruptible, for} «, 
q Q W3d ought I ſee to the contrary. The oppoſite notion is mere fancy. \ 


WA! reſpetting both, all depends on his will. The beſt, and indeed the 
! Y 1 proper, arguments for the ſoul's immortality are—1, The im- 
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poſiibility, that a ſenſitive being ſhould of itſelf ceaſe ro be ſuch: 
"27 'The umprobability, that God ſhould make it ceaſe to be ſuch, or 
dl annihilate its powers: 3. The fitneſs of . immortality on moral ac- 
counts: 4. The ſouPs apprehenſions: and, 5. Goc's revealed decla- 
ba Nations. All theſe ſeem, to be invincible argu Ents tor the Up 
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Neither of them might be diviſible or corruptible, if God pleaſed : | 
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By mattcr we mean a /olid ſubſtance ; by /pirit we mean a "rnb tive 
\ ſubſtance. Now, fer ought 1 know, the ſame ſubſtance way be both 
ſolid and ſenſitive; matter and ſpirit may be the ſame thing. I do 
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$ not aſſert that they are; but that, for ought we know, t Ge! 
QT, & and that all contrary reaſonings are futile and vain Vat: 2, -VE 6. 
VS Concerning the ſeat cf the foul have been mary corjetures. T, 
. Bartholine. oblerves, that 1 in the hinder part of a glow-worm, where 
\ IO the heart is placed, there is a lucid* liquor, which retains its light, * 
Wu ſo long as the heart has life and motion, He infers, that if other | 
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animals were tranſparent, a fimilar Jight would probably appear about 
their hearts. This inference 1s probable, But another, made by . 

ſome, 1s not, viz. that the heart 1s the ſeat of the ſoul. Svch a 
*Jg) light, as that ſpoken of, is produced by rotten fleſh, fiſh, and wood ; | 
R and by ſeveral phoſphorical ſubitances. The ſeat of the ſoul, infal- a. 

libly, 1s the head : "There 1s the concentration of the nerves, thoſe ; 
\d known organs of ſenſation : There the different vehicles to ſenie are 
bv placed. Perhaps the ſoul is a ſomething, reſiding not only in, but 

about the head: for this conjeture I (He offer no defe + 
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_c A vital pow'r we ſee in man, beaſt, plant "_ 2D Toe 
bt ge vital pow'r in each, as each does want ; * He 4 TT IS 265. | 
let neach it aCtuates its own machine ; 205 — 


. 
Ut / 2- . Condutts it fitly thro* the deſtin'd ſcene. | 
2 -Diff”rence there is : for plants no ſenſe partake : . a 7 * £ L..-4 -- | 
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In beaſts, degrees of ſenſe great difference make: 
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—"And men, ſupreme in the corporeal ſcale, 
4,2 49, By reaſon's grand pre-eminence prevail. SiBnae th YP 7” 9 >P EE -h 
}37. But whence the difFfrence? From the pow'rs of mind 


Fg Or from the organs with thoſe pow'rs combin'd ? ©X W ce >| 
- 3 . Learning you have, and ſkill to reaſon well ; EN go" £5 | 
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49 Lbs Author's pow'r and ſkill ſhine juſt the ES — CLE 
A Zf he ſame the conſequence, in all reſpects; _ ba —_ _ —_D be ; 
ES or ſtill, what that ſhall be, *tis God direQs. 4 ; SY 
£474 As from his arms or implements diſplay'd, LL. FT E424 flooees | 
47 <7/g7 We gueſs a perſon's dignity or trade, L5G Cerece SFLPared tne y 
”X —:7.- So, if we judge of ſouls by what they wear, "= Lets Lf "of CAL Et 7 
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, Diverſe muſt be their eflences in pow 'r, 
"rg As Organs are in form; perhaps ev'n more: F / G. Y, SS a 
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" Matter is all in effence juſt alike : Serena be le 
Sad Why then, if efſences diverſe be thought, ".-< 
LE- *Are thoſe of ſpirit ſo, of matter not ? 


er le Aon cannot tell ; nor I.—Perhaps *tis true, 4/e-4G 
er dle Diverle are ſpirit*'s, and are matter's too. AE 


- 7/4 «.aBut all is mere conjecture ; muſt be ſo: Hes FRE, 
"663g Superiors only can unerring know. Ai SIE 
22:2 Enough for us is plain, tho* ſcience ſmall : FA 


rn © *Tis this, —that God in wiſdom made us all ; ES DX - 
£0 On his good wiſdom {till we muſt depend ; ng 98 75 of Co 4 
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Hoa Owning probation is our ſacxed end 
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Varieties I'll grant in all extent : 
Spirits may riſe aſcent above aſcent ; 
May change like inſets, loos'd from reptile ſtates ; 


May angels grow, and ſoar the heay*nly heights : 


Admitting all varieties, thou wilt ; 

All changes poſlible, except thro” guilt : 
Be ſouls material (for whate'er they be, 
They ſtill depend the ſame on deity : ) 
All muft be happy, if but all be right: 


. Do muſt ordain the all-creative might, 


A wiſe, almighty and all-righteous Will 
Solely ordains whate'er 1s poſſible, 

To individuals Wiſdom muſt impart 
Peculiar turns to paflion and to art, 
That, led by pleaſure, all might, if they wou'd, 
In diff*rent funCtions ſerve the public good : 
Some ruling biaſs hence we oft acquire ; 
And chance or choice may fx the ftrong deſire. 
The ruling paſſion, ruling art muſt be, 
As objects act on idioſyncraſy : 
ObjeRs beget on tempers all their fruits ;* 
Nor art nor paſſion without objeQts ſhoots. 
Many a clown, who dies without a name, 
In Tully's place had rival'd Tully's fame : 
A Newton's genius in a lonely cot 
Had paſs'd in filence, as exiſting not. 
As, in the world's affairs, ſome lucky hit 
Advances more than induſtry and wit; 
So all-proficience in deſert and arts 
Depends on chance, as well as care and parts : 
Good parts and care may uſe contingents beſt ; 
But, without fortune, vain is all the reſt : 
*Tis opportunity calls genius forth ; 
And proves alike ability and worth, 
Juſt fo *tis circumſtance to temper gives 
The fit attrition, whence each paſſion lives. 


As 
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As fav'rite paſſion ſtill muſt That advance, 
That's favour'd moſt by temper, circumſtance, 
"The ſame, as objeQts on his temper move, 
Is warm in anger, or is warm in love: 
As led by ftate and temper to begin, 
Enthufiaft grows in ſanRtity or fin.. 
The fav'rite laſts with temper, whence it ſprings : 
Each change of temper a new fav'rite brings. 
But grant the turns, the paſſions and the arts 
To be as various, ev'n as numerous hearts; 
Grant any change you pleaſe, ſo ſtill remain 
Virtue unhurt—Still happineſs muſt reign ! 
What cauſe denies? From guilt alone can grow 
Variety or change producing woe. 


4. *Tis plain, in ſyſtems true to nature's end, 
No paffions can, howe'er diverſe, offend : 
Tempers and circumſtances muſt be right, 

As God deſign'd, to adimplete delight. 
And, correſponding to the grand deſign, 
The ruling paflion muſt be love divine. 

*Tis too as plain, from guilt offence muſt grow 
In love and hate, in ev'ry mode of woe : 
Diſorder, its dire iſſue, muſt offend 
The Virtuous and the Vicious, as they blend : 
The Virtuous and the Vicious muſt ſuſtain 
Tormenting paſſions, various modes of pain : 
(Paſſions in both the ſame, except that ſti]! 
Good in the Virtuous, .in the Vicious ill) ® 
While but from guilt, diſorder to induce, 
Such paſſions could exiſtence have, or uſe. 

When love divine and holy fear are loſt, 

The next ſtrong paſſion tyrannizes moſt : 
As when the monarch meets untimely doom, 
The next in pow'r uſurps the monarch's room ; 


® Ledantins, Epit, Chap. br, 


Blaſted 
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Blaſted the temper, virtuous love is broke z 
The rebel paſſion ftrives'to fix its yoke, 
And rivet vice. What bondage worſe can be, 
Since love of God alone is liberty ! 
Perhaps the paſſion, which controul'd was beſt, 
Uſurping pow'r, is worſe than all the reſt : 
As of all fools a witty fool is worſt ; 
Of tyrants the moſt pow'rful is moſt curſt, 
Since diff*rent ſtates and diff*rent tempers cauſe 

Some paſhons quick in theſe, and ſome in thoſe, 
_ His quickeſt paſſion each ſhould govern nice, 
Leſt much indulging it engender vice. 
As they, who dwell beneath the frozen north, 
At Boreas tremble, when it burſteth forth, 
And, o'er the mountains bellowing, drives the ſnow, 
Prodigious ruin whelming all below ; | 
As they, who dwell beneath the burning zone, 
When mounts the ſun his high meridian throne, 
Shunning his blaze, to coolſome ſhades remove ; 
So one ſhould dread his hatred, one his' love. 
To love divine make ev*'ry wiſh agree : 
| Thereon depends, depends, eternity |! 
Guilt is the grand tormentor, /guilt's the cauſe, 

Why God and Nature muſt commence our foes : 
It contravenes that harmony of things, 
Whence ſocial order, health and pleaſure ſprings ; 
Diſhonors God, abuſes Nature, fires. 
The ſoul with fev'riſh and perverſe defires ; | 
Obſcuring reaſon with ſuch fumes of luſt, 
Diftincion fails betwixt unjuſt and juſt : 
"Tis guilt that fumes the ſpark celeſtial foul ; 
Staining with depravation all the ſoul. 

The ſad effects of depravation'laſt, 

When objects, actions and deſires are paſt : 
The cauſe remoy'd, the ſad effe&t remains : 
Alas ! the ſoul the rankling ſin retains, 


Retains { 
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Retains! aye, worſe! *Twere well if that might do 
The ſoul retains, and propagates it too : 
To all the future offspring muſt remain, 
Transfus'd, the deep ineluible ftain.* 
Nothing but grace, and grace but well apply'd, 
Can waſh that clean, which filthy ſin hath dy'd. 
O dire diſtemper ! Senſe depray'd by Will ! 
In reaſon blind ! in paſſion prone to ill ! | 
Will caus'd, but cannot cure : the Will's weak ſway, 
Depraved Senſe diſdaineth to obey : | 
Therefore the wretched Soul, once warp'd aſide 
By carnal paſſions, and inflam'd with pride, 
Reaps from the body, as the JusT ordains, 
With vicious joys, luxuriancy of pains, 


V. How fit our ſtate, how fit the frailties giv'n 
To humble pride, and hope exalt to heav'n!. 
Inſtructive objects hourly we ſurvey 
In all around, that flouriſh and decay : | 
Each fading flow'r, each brute reſigning breath 
Inſpires a grave ſoliloquy on death : 

Each op'ning bloom, that beautifies the ſpring, 
Each ſprouting blade, and ev'ry new-fledg'd wing, 
That mounts rejoicing on the cryſtal wind, 

Bodes reſurreCtion to the muſing mind : 

Pride looks on thoſe, and tears ſtart in her eye; 


Hope looks on theſe, and ſmiling views the ſky. 
O Behold 


* This is to be underſtood only, that children always derive from 
their parents by generation, as well as by education, ſome degree of 
depravity, as well as frailty ; but not that they always inherit the 
ſame vices, or the ſame degree of corruption as their pare:ts had : 
fat and experience evince, that they do not always, altho* they do 
often. The general law of corruption by deſcent is ſtill ;naintained ; 
but varied either to better or worſe, according to the many inviſible 
and inſcrutable incidents, which do and mult happen in a moral 
ſyſtem, compounded of ſo many ranks of free, and very different 
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Behold how wiſely pains and pleaſures blend, 
To keep us ſteady to the fov'reign end ! 
See fools of rapture, flaming to purſue 
Joys, fancy paints in faſcinating view, 
Scarce ſooner ſeizing the delufive charm, 
Than all their ardor latent banes diſarm. 
Nay, ev'n the wiſe, whe but indulge, as fit, 
In ſober joys (which are moſt exquifite) 
At frequent intervals find ſome allay 
Suggeſt, they are but beings of a day. 
As in that ſeaſon, when the greens and blooms 
_ Clothe nature gay, and freſhly breathe perfumes, 
Each bird of muſic amorous carol ſings, 
And inſeQt-lovers friſk on filmy wings ; 
So gentle youth as careleſly employ 
Unnumber'd days in ſprightly acts of joy : 
Yet oft the floating cloud and chilling blaſt 
Forctel th'arrival of old age at laft, | 
On that delight, which finer ſpirits know 
| In ſocial union, friendſhip's tender glow, 
(That dear delight, if ought on earth be dear, 
To make a parting worthy of a tear, 
To heave the boſom with a longing ſigh, 
Or cauſe one wiſh to linger, when we die) 
On that delight, alas, what ills attend ! 
Thoſe ſharpeſt ills, derived from a friend ! 
At beſt the blefling hangs on chance and breath ; 


While oft th'attending woes are worſe than death. 


Perhaps too few have any ſoul at all 

For what, with emphaſis, we Friendſhip call ; 
Dull, or diverted by ſome vulgar flame, 

Few riſe to Friendſhip's elevated aim. 

Int'reſt's carefſes, Vanity's pretence, 

And Envy's wiles, admit no friendly ſenſe ! 
Ev'n ardent ſouls, which friendly ſeem to burn, 
Oft waſte, and grow mere aſhes in the urn ; 
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Or, like a wandering meteorous fire, 
By ſudden glances kindle and expire. 
| Great Alexander, greatly mad and vain, 


Stab'd his dear friend, then wept his Clytus flain : 


So numbers do—-Alas ! it boots to know 
How more a friend is cruel than a foe. 
Beware of friendſhips : the capricious ſhun : 
What ends in pain were better ne'er begun. 
Friendſhip's the moſt ſublime of bleflings, given 
To man, the neareſt in approach to heaven ; 
But nobleſt things, perverted, are the worſt ; 
To find our heav'n a hell is moſt accurſt. 
O happy they, who, worthy friendſhip's name, 
United long, are conſtantly the ſame ! 
Like rows of columns, ſome fair ftruQure's baſe, 
Each lends to each at once ſupport and grace : 
Or liker ſtars, whoſe mutual pulfes keep 
Their gyres undevious thro? th” etherial deep, 
They move harmonious, ſhedding genial fire, 
*Till, as ſhall ftars, they gloriouſly expire. 
Such happy ſouls, ev'n when their joys are ſpent, 
Repoſe in ynion, full of ſweet content ; 
Their tranquil tempers feel no ruder woe, 
Than thoſe, which age and frailty may beſtow ; 
And pure contentment oft prolongs their ſtay 
In life, *till late ; when calm they glide away. 
Happy are they, if happineſs &er deigns 
To caſt one beam on earth's devoted plains. 
But ah ! theſe higheſt joys can only move 
To wiſh for joys eternal far above ; 
They ſoon paſs by :. they juſt ſalute the heart ; 
Awake the warm deſire, and then depart. 

While ſoul and body ſympathize in all 
Actions and paſſions, whether great or ſmall, 
Whatever ſtrikes the body or the ſoul _ 
In any point of frailty, gr the whole. 
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Alike perceives the Delver in the ſoil, 

Subdu'd the mind, when body droops with toil, 
And Student, eaſy tho? he ſeems reclin'd, 

The body faint, when weary is the mind. 

Dee anger, when the ſoul bounds in the breaſt, 
The ſwelling heart juſt burſting from its cheſt, 
Each turgid muſcle and inflated vein. 

The purple tide ſcarce able to contain : 

Or love, conſuming with a'milder flame, 

Like ſecret lamp the vitals of the frame; 

Soft ſteals the ſigh, the accents gently flow 
With palpitation and the ruby glow: 


Oc grief, that chills the blood, unnerves each part, 


Almoſt ſuſpends the motion of the heart ; 

Or joy, expanding like a nitrous blaze ; 
Thro' ev'ry nerve the pleaſing ruin plays; 
Wild ſparkles in the eye, and oft appears 
With pleaſure mad, in laughter ar in tears : 
Mark how theſe paſſions, flown above controu!, 
Conſume the body, as they plague the ſou]. 
Thoſe finely delicate harmonious ties, 
Procuring taſte and knowledge to the wiſe, 
How often ruſt for want of due employ | 

How paſſion, thought, debauchery deſtroy ! 
Since guilt and frailty into nature came, 
Virtues or Vices may deſtroy our frame : 

For pain muſt all vice-tainted natures try ; 
And good as bad beneath the curſe mult die. 
When body's injur'd by the ſlighteſt thing, 

A flea's proboſcis, or an emmet's ſting, 

A mote, a feather, or a breath of air, 

'The ſoul, alarm'd, exerts her ſpeedy care. 

See age or ſickneſs on the organs prey ; 

Tae ſenſe grows dull, the mem'ry fades away : 
T remblings and ſpaſms the nervous ſyitem ſeize; 
Delirium, dotage, then, the mind diſeaſe; 
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The foul juſt ſtruggles, while the lungs hold breath, 
*Till patig'd, benumb'd, it yields at laſt in death. 
No ſkill, no might exempts the wiſe and brave 
From frailty's law, from mifery and the grave. 
Great Mithridates, wiſe as well as great, 
And brave as wiſe, experienc'd dire defeat ; 
Ev'n poiſon's pow'r his ſcience could repel ; 
But by an executioner he fe!l. 
Whilſt rude Go/:ah boaſts gigantic ſtrength, 
A pebble lays him ſhivering at his length. 
Is Death's attack uncertain ?—No great il]! ® 
God may excuſe probation when he will. 
Death awes the living to abide prepar'd, 
Patroles their walks and keeps them on their guard. 
As ſturdy Ruftic, with a ſweeping hand, 
Mows down the flow'ry offspring of the land, 
Alike the ſpringing blade and ripen'd ear, 
Strews daiſies there and fragrant lilies here ; 
So Death, unſparing, lays his ſcythe on all 
With waſteful hand : Without diſtin&ion fall 
The old, the young, the monarch and the flave, 
To glut with carnage the inſatiate grave. 
He mocks at miſery : not him can move 
'The widow's indigence, or virgin's love. 
From tender breaſts he tears an only boy, 
The father's hope, the fondling mother's joy ; 
Of ſome proud houſe, the laſt, the darling heir ; 
Adieu, bright hope ! Adieu, each pleaſing care ! 
He ſpurns the monarch headlong from his throne, 
Regarding neither royal ſmile nor frown : - 
Whole armies cruſhes in kis iron hand ; 
And grins at deſolation thro” the land. 
Such are the frailties, roſe in evil hour, 
To ſhew ſin's nature, God's avenging pow'r : 


* Wiſ. Sol. 4. 
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Severe, but kind, monitions, vice to quell, 
And virtue try and ſtrengthen to excel, 

In due ſubſervience to the glorious plan 

Of trying, and, at laſt, redeeming man, 


VI. Sin muſt the members of the world infeſt, 
By means and meaſures, God determines beſt. 
Blaſpheme not God for ills, which you endure : 
*Tis fin, that cauſes ; but 'tis God muſt cure. 

If for God's glory Nature roſe, much more 
He for his glory muſt the ſame reſtore : 
Grace, only Grace, can his deſign complete ; 
Can Him illuſtrate godlike, good and great. 
Grace is the focus of his radiant face : 


| Juſtice and mercy meet converg'd in grace : 
Diſplaying thoſe, *tis plain, he muſt diſplay 


Wiſdom, pow'r, freedom, in the nobleſt way : 
His attributes in grace united fhine, 
Bright with full ſplendor, fraught with force divine. 
"Therefore by grace the world will he reſtore 
To new, ſublime perfeftion, evermore. 

Chriſt, the Redeemer, ſoon ſhall overthrow 
Satan, the traitor, author of our woe. 
Satan, tho? prince of this ill time of fall, 
Muſt yield to Chrift, anointed Lord of all.* 
Healing thro' Chri/?s atonement God will give : 
Chriſt, God's beloved, dies, that thou may'ft live. 
Stupendous proceſs! wonderful to prove 
God's love of truth, immenſity of love ! 

At length the ſeque] fully will expound 
Where ſin abounded grace did more abound ; + 
That as fin reign'd to death, ſo grace might reign 


To endleſs life, if we aſpire to gain: $ 


As 


* Barnabas, Fpiſt. C, 18, 
+ Rom. 5, 
+ I. Cor. 16. 
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As death from fin, and all thro' 4am die ; 
So life from grace, and Chri/ft will all ſupply, 
If, in this ſyſtem, numbers muſt ſuſtain, 
*T ho? pure from aftual ſin, both vice and pain, 
Yet why demur? What marvel ? All that's paſt 
Remuneration will corre at laft : 
The Juſt ſhall find the bleſt reward they ſought : 
The Wicked ſuffer only what they ought. 
So ſtern God's hate of vice, who till rebel, 
Will ſurely find a moſt dolorous hell : 
So warm his love of virtue, the forgiven 
Will ſurely find a beatific heaven, 
If men derive, from their corrupted ſires, 
The ſin original, vain thoughts, defires ; 
If oft they ſuffer, both from fhends and men, 
Ills undeſery'd, nay, ill for good—what then ? 
All this, fince their misfortune, not their fault, 
Will operate exactly as it ought ; 
Draw pity, pardon and reward ; that ftill, 
Glory is ſure, on their concurring will. 
Without concurrence, loſt muſt all remain ; 
Nay, more profoundly fink in guilt and pain : 
But, with concurrence, all more proy'd may riſe, 
More amiable, more glorious, to the ſkies, 


No wonder, men upon ſuch terms muſt bend 
To ſuffer wrongs, to ſerve the ſov'reign end, 
If ſons of men be curs'd for ſin in one, - 
The ſon of God is curs'd for {in atone. 
No wonder ſo ſeverely man he tries 
The Lord of glory under trial dies. 
Nor this unjuſt.——Horrendous, if you deem ; 
Behold Him crown'd with dignity ſupreme ! 
The Lord of glory juſtly yields to die, 
The juſt for unjuſt, —his reward ſo high ! 


Reward 
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Reward makes juft all ſufferings in this plan, 
Of juſt from unjuſt, and of Chriſt for man. 
Shall we, poor reptiles !-impiouſly complain,” 
If God by ſcourging makes us know our bane ? 
O let us rather gratefully adore 
'The love chaſtiſing, neither ſcourging more |! 


Tf one offence incurr'd the wrath of heav'n, 


Many, on penitence, hath Grace forgiv'n, 
God is far readier life than death to give, 
Are we but ready humbly to receive. 

All means to fave, in trial, he extends : 

'The iflue fairly on ourſelves depends : | 
What wou'd we more ?—On fin muſt wrath enſue ; 
And but on penitence can grace renew, 

Juſt as we merit, ſo muſt God decree 

In retribution, of neceſſity ; 

The good to heav*nly joys, which ever flow ; 
The bad to flames of everlaſting woe, 


VII. Such is the plan in Revelation's light, 
Conhrm'd by Nature, own'd by Reaſon right; 
Supremely right ! the Creatures riſe or fall 
As good or bad; and God is all in all. 

With prime regard to morals ftrictly caſt, 
Probation is required from firſt to laſt 

From Chri/t and Satan, chiefs of weal and woe, 
Down to frail man, and all deſcents below : 
Each muſt concur itſelf to crown or kill ; 

And all conduce to prove God holy ftill. 

To this great purpoſe all God's works conſpire, 
And all his ways : the grand accord admire! 
Nature roſe perfe#t ; on offence it fell : 

Grace beam'd to ſuccor thoſe, who ſtudy well. 
With curſe and grace are all condignly try'd; - 
Still more and more, as good and bad divide : 
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Satan and ſinners faſcinate to ſtray 

Chrift and the righteous ſtrengthen to obey ; 

Sav'd thoſe who do, damn'd thoſe who not, repent y 
*Till God"s high glory ſhine moſt eminent, 

Such is the plan in Revelation's view ! 

Nature and Reaſon ratify it true. 

The faw'reign glory there appears, expreſ! 

By means moſt fit —W HATEVER 15S, IS BEST. 


VIII. O Revelation ! Heavn's enliv'ning dawn ! 
Nature's fair comment, needful to be known |! 
Forgot the paſt, impervious the to come, 

Man from the preſent ne*er could know the ſum : 
Vainly muſt wander in the dubious maze ; 

For God alone can vindicate God's ways. 

Thanks to that ſov'reign Goodneſs, which imparts 
Light ſo benign to guide and cheer our hearts, 

"Tis true, without it the reſearching eye 
Plainly in all things muſt the God deſcry : 

But whether to pronounce him good and juſt, 
Muſt ftand in doubt, and doubt forever muſt. 
ConjeCturing only from our proſpects here, 
How moſt prepoſterous Nature muſt appear ! 
W hat cruel cauſe created life in pain, 
And moſt abſurdly eruſhes it again? 
What numbers, hardly bxeathing from their birth, 
Endure death's pangs, and ſink convuls'd to earth ? 
This moment numbers, as in moments paſt, 
Of ev'ry age and ſpecies groan their laſt, 
Why did they live ?—Why, rather, do they die ? 
Does God delight in making to deſtroy ? 
View, Man, thyſelf ! expos'd to miſery ; 
Unable either to reſiſt or flee ; 
Born with aſpiring faculties, but blind ; 
Hoping immortal life, in doubt to find z 
P Juft 
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Juſt wiſe enough thy wretchedneſs to know, 
And own a God, unknown if good or no; 
An atom in a boundleſs ocean toſs'd ; 
In fin and pain emphatically loſt ; 
To whom no aid beyond thyſelf ſeems giv'n 
No ſolace ſprings from earth, nor beams from heay?n ; 
Thy woes, perhaps, eternal too, if Fate 
O'er all good attributes predominate. 
— Should I difiemble ?—Such is Nature's view : 
*Tis ſhocking !—Yet, perhaps, the beſt for you. | 
Which ſeems moſt dreadful (let your conſcience tell) 
A fatal, or an equitable, Hell ? 
I underſtand you—You may wholly die : * 
Well !--grant that Fate can fatal life deſtroy ; + 
How ſad the hope, which only fiends enjoy ! _ 
How curs'd the wretch, preferring in his breaſt 
| Nature's worſt view to Revelation's beſt ! 
Has Grace no charms for thee ?—O then, deſpair ! 
A righteous God makes all be as they are. 
How chang'd the ſcene, when Revelation ſhews 
Nature all right, and worthy of its cauſe ! 
Let Nature's light and Revelation's join, 
The ſcheme appears all-gloriouſly divine : 
No fear of Fate to rack eternal ſenſe ; 
| For both proclaim God's free omnipotence : 
34 No fear that God, by abſolute decree, 
4 | | Created worlds for cauſeleſs miſery : 
FY Plainly, neceſlity of good or ill 
Reſults alone from uſe, abuſe of will : 
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* Nec ignoro pleroſque conſcientia meritorum nikil ſe eſſe poſt 
mortem magis optare, quam credere. Malunt enim extingui pe- 
8: Titus, quam ad ſupplicia reparari. Quorum error augetur, & in 
F ſeculo Wj_ remfſla, & dei patientia maxima, cujus quanto 
judicium tardum, tanto magis juſtum eſt.—Mirucius Felix, p. 329, 
Edie. Lugduni Batavorum. ' INE. | 
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From virtue pleaſure, and from vice comes pain z {4 


While God o'er-rules to urge or to reſtrain, 
Clearly theſe truths has Revelation ſhewn ; 
And Nature well corroborates them known. 
Happieſt are they (at leaſt, by all confeft, 
| They bear the trueſt tendence to be bleſt) 
Whom wiſdom, friendſhip, piety employ ; 
The three compoſing true eternal joy, 

| Compoſing that, which Charity we call; 
The perfe& bond and perfect bliſs of all. 
Virtue's the ſource, forever underſtood, 

Of inward, outward, private, public Good: 
While Vice no leſs the ſource is counted fill 
Of inward, outward, private, public Il.” 
Has Virtue woes, to higheſt joys they tend ; 
Has Vice its joys, to deepeſt woes they bend. 
Whenever Virtue frckens and expires, 
Vice breeds a plague in feverith deſires, 
Anxiouſly reſtleſs, raving after bane, 

*T'ill the poor ſoul is loft in guilt and pain : 
The influence on Life's ill-fated ſcene 
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Thoſe direſt woes, with which our boſoms groan, 


Loaded by men on men, refult from Vice alone. 
Theſe facts ſuggeſt, that Virtue ſole would bleſs 
With perfe& bliſs; that Vice makes all diſtreſs. 
Of courſe, ſuggeſt, that Nature firſt was built 
In pleaſure only ; pain aroſe from guilt. 

Lo, ſuch preſumptives Nature's ſelf diſplays, 
Strongly ally'd to Revelation's rays. 
. Nature, as far as theſe its ruins can, 
Atteſts the truth of Revelation's plan : 
Nature declares this miſery and hate 
Is its imperfe&, its unnatural Rate : 
PerfeCtion lies, as all its fragments prove, 
| In perfeR order bound by perfect love : 
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It groans beneath a curſe, *till grace ſet free 
The ſons of God to glorious liberty. Ro 
Nay, fo adroitly Nature's plan is laid, | 
While it denotes our ail, it hints our aid.* 
| In Nature we diſcern the hand of Grace 
Impelling vice to give repentance place. 
90 far is grace remember'd in the curſe, 
Our conſcience checks all vices with remorſe 
Our carnal frame checks thoſe, which it deſtroy ; 
Our injur'd neighbours thoſe, 'which them annoy : 
Ten thouſand dangers kindly warn to ſhun 
The fatal ways, which to deſtruction run. 
*Tis Grace in Nature thus conſults our gain, 
While we by fooliſh guilt incur our bane. 
Yes, Grace in Nature ſilently appears: 
Nature ftill hints what Revelation clears, 
In fallen Nature more could not be ſhewn, 
To prove the truths from Revelation known. 
Reaſon accords !--What uſe of grace and pain, 
Except for vice, to cure, chaſtiſe, reſtrain ? 
No uſe can be! for none, where none thwart heav'n, 
Are injur'd, puniſh'd, pity'd or forgiv'n. 
Reaſon accords ; Experience, Common-ſenſe, 
All, we contend for, potently evince : 
Evil did riſe, at once for wrath and grace, 
When fin, curs'd fin, cordemn'd the hapleſs race. 


l- Now 


W. | _ ® The law of Moſes does :his more eminently: by enforcin 
ww x the law of nature F ry man's fin "i moat gre" an 
"oy Evinces his need of grace; by its rites and typical ſacrifices it 
br _wF [- FR ol fhadows out Chrift, and ſo ks to that grace, the need of which 
Ti Y, it evinces. This (according to the apoſtle, and indeed according 
4 : I0- C70. to the evident nature of it) was the end of that law; an end, 

| which, as I here obſerve, alſo is conſulted in nature. Such 1s 


4 | WAA4 2.43. 4.4. Ss. the analogy between the natural and the revealed procels of God's 
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Now ſay, does Evil, which from fin thus roſe, 
Impeach ?—lIt juſtifies—the ſoy'reign-cauſe ! _ 
It roſe, as laws of wiſdom muſt require, . 

As all the laws of reaſon and defire * 

It now continues, mult continue flill, 
Thoſe ſacred laws completely to fulfil « 
Over impenitents it muſt endure 
Forevermore, to puniſh and immure z 
But over penitents, who health purſue, 
Shall only reign, *till trying grace renew, 

Can human ſearch pervade the whole Gyn? 
No !—But diſcover, it is all divine: : 
The parts explor'd atteſt the parts untrod, 

Wiſe, juſt and gracious, grand, and worthy God, 
No ſyſtem poſſible could more explain 

The worth of virtue, and of vice the-bane 
Trial exalt in angels, men and brutes - 

And give diſplay to all God's attributes : 

Nothing could more the nobleſt views extend, 
And ALL-FULFIL the glorious SOVEREIGN END. 


IX. O gracious, wiſe, almighty God | thy ways 


Extort my wonder and devoutefſt praiſe ! 
How excellent thy plan ! how wiſely built 
To honor probity and puniſh guilt ! 

Ills in probation we may gladly bear, 

If bleſſed zetribution be our care. 
Whatever happens, gives us to attain 

A more exceeding weight of glorious gain. 
May I, thus conſcious in what tate I ftand, 
Piouſly humble to thy mighty hand ! 

May all mankind repentantly ſurvey 

Thy rod ; and, aw'd, eternally obey ! 
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- X. The day will come, when "oY muſt expire, 


- One vaſt volcano, rent with raging fire : 


Then riches, pomp, the precious works of art; 
The pride and tranſport of the human heart, 


| Shall periſh all.—Ah, what avails the ſway 
Of mighty monarchs ? what the hero's day 


Of glorious ſlaughter ? what the ſoldier's ſpoil, 
'The merchant's traffic, or the artiſt's toil? 

A pompous palace ? or a'noble name ? 

"The virgin's beauty ? or the poet's fame? 

All, all muſt periſh |!—Yet deluded man 

Acts juſt repugnant to this awful plan. 


Death, grief and pain, and threatning from the throng 


Of heav'nly majeſty, with grace ſent down, 

Fail to perſuade—His reaſon, meant to guide; 
Miſleads, and pimps for appetite and pride : ety 
The choiceſt bleflings the Ingrate inflame 

With pguiltieſt paſſions; glory turns to ſhame : 

The very doctrines of ſalvation prove 

Cauſes of cruelty, inftead of love: 

All he perverts !—-O Hell ! can all thy fires 

Supply the torments, which his guilt requires ? 


- *O thou incarnate ! thou exalted Son ! 


Can all thy merits for his fins atone ? 

Stupendous Mercy ! ever nigh and ſure 
Thy ſweet compaſſion ! thy redeeming pow rt 
Let men repent, thy aiding ſpirit brings 
The healing cordial, ſwift on light*ning wings« 
But who repent? They ruſh to be undone! | 
They mock at truth, *titl life's laſt ſand"be run ! 
"Till taught of Death {—Profoundly Death explains 
The end of Sin, the folly of its pains; 
In one ſhort moment teaches ſinners more 


: Than all divines of ages could before ; # 


® 11, Eſdras 1x, 12: 
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But that profound inſtruQtion comes too late ; 
Withdrawn is grace ; forever ſeal'd is fate. 

God will, and muſt, in time complete his plan ; 
Nor ſtay the ſeaſons in their courſe for man. 

Do thou in time repent ! with ſpeed ſecure 
Mercy's ſweet balm, while he permits the hour. 


XI. Pourtray'd in unextinguiſhable light, 
Reaſoners, behold— Whatever is is right. 
Yet, when the ſequel, more minute, ſhall trace 
The works of fin, and counter-works of grace, 
Thoſe prone to damn, theſe ardent to reſtore, 
The ſov'reign glory will exuberate more, 
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(1) *; ſeems neceſſary that every Being, endued with 
Senſe,. ſhould alſy be endued with Will or a felf-ading prin- . 
ciple; not becauſe the idea of Senſe neceſſarily -includes} that .gf Fennen 
Will; but becauſe Senſe without Will would want its chief. uſe, Ai A EP 
— The chief uſe of Senſe ſeems to be to perceive good and evil, na- 2<- ' 
*ÞJtural and moral, in order that the Being ſo perceiving may purſile * ++ 7. | 
#4 the one, and av old the other ;_ which 1t could yot do without. ies Or He fet 
43, a ſelf-atting power. /©< : SeedTeem t a * 30 «Fl. nv = 
44 Will or the ſelf-ating power mutt be free Tor the fake y- pro- 2 
- ioabation; ſuppoſing it not 7:1irely free, fo as to be able either to 4 7 £4: I» 
yp 5, not to aQ, at all times, and in all circumſtances ; yet it muit at 2" » 9+ ts 
 ,, leaſt be partial! ly free, and able to dire the d:gree, manner, and FIG 
K end of its action, We fcel experimentally tha, by virtue of this © 
power, the mind 1s irec, in ſome meaſure, to dire the degree,” * 3. £4 -. 
"<2, manner, and end of its action: whether 1t 1s intirely free to act, /7 xa 
or not to at, may be doubted. It. is poſlible, that- the- nature. of Bod Had to | 
PR, 2 ſelf- ading' principle may be ſuch, as to bear in itſelf a neceſſity ant da feeder” 
2x.0f ating, and have liberty only of modifying its ation... This x00" API f 
FAdepends ſolely on God's pleaſure, It is certain, we cannot, by any 25 Be te | 
<c...__command of will, ceaſe to have ideas ard ſenſations; but indeed Hoo, a0 2 i þ 
./257, in having theſe, the mind is often merely paſiive; for the ſend Garth 
(which confeſſedly 1s wholly paſflive) muſt have 1deas and feel, 92-6 clots Shad 


3 Þ 


whether we will, or no. But jhis 1s nothing to the queition about OUA” i/ 24 
Nile the Will. Can: we ceaſe thinking, i. e. make our .minds to ceaſe LD 
3G. aſting about thoſe ideas and OP 1 co: feſs I cannot tell; my 
© but I am inclined to believe that we can: | think. the —_— ld £m: 
17 - Power 1s intirely free, that it can aft, or.not att. But the Senſe -/ . 3 // /F. 
it Cy ſolicited by objects (at leaſt by thoſe motions in Ga | 
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ody, wh "Excite ideas and Be, s) the fel ng power 13 
I REG 9 erpetually in ation, more or leſs; and on its a&ton depends our 
Res as very. exiſtence. We teadily, eafily; habitually, and almoſt neceſſa- 
ily, -will- that;.-which the Senſe informs us.1s neceſſary, or proper 

af ” for us/ to will :* and. this we do ſo very eafily and habitually, that we 


_” 


, 2-7. 


HE; LYLE) are often, not conſcious,of willing, either-freely, or at all. 'This is iQ | 
ES the ;eaſe not only'In breathing, and other internal ations of the F 
"i i neceſſary to Hfe ; but in thinking, yea even in deſiring, and *\ Yi 
a 'alſo in many external bodily actions. Indeed the at of willing 1s NR 


aa te what we never” are conſcious of;- but either when we refle& upon it, 
| or when we will intenſely, as when ſeveral things at once eagage the 
xoacr Hel ſenſe, and draw us different ways, and cauſe us to will many diffe- \ 

-- Z5- Jent,. and ſometimes oppolite things," in the ſame moment. We are 
E.: Ne Wr 2 commonly too auth occupied with ideas and ſenſations of other 
h : things, to be conſcious of any aft of the Will. I incline to believe 
Key, "#7 the Will is intirely free; only 'it ats, as nature meant, in conformity 
LA 2 with Senſe; and ads often ſo re dily and 1mperceptibly, that we can 
"FE i. Fcarcely tell whether it always *atts freely or not. Ir is not without 
| > 4 £ree-O-a great effort of Will that we can adt cont: ary to Senſe, However, 
| "KUFS if the Will is not intirely free in all reſpe&ts, it 1s partially free in 
K- Rome” * many. ' If it ads neceſſarily, it dire#s freely : it is free in reſpe&t to 
} EAoox, the Ns; ines" and end of its ation. In theſe reſpects its tree- 

dam 10 itfe}# is boundleſs ; only it cannot boundlefly exert this free- 

wee £ don dom ; becauſe it can neither eos :t any thing hawenel ah reach of the 
” other powers, beyand its organs and inſtroments ; ; nor employ them, 
without proper objects for them to be employed upongf-In ſhort, it, 
+. 3s-free in itſelf, and free in the exerciſe of the other powers, juſt as 


” NO” "It ought to be: ard this granted (as it muſt be by every one, who 


| wil} believe his own feclings) man 1s ſufficiently a moral and account- 
fd * - Danna —pA -able being. 


Moree t =; / +-The: diſpute concerning the freedom of Will has, [I think, like 
. many others, been chiefly founded on a verbal ambiguity. 'The 


Art Ts - Fe 96: "word W/, in our language, 3 uſed, as its correſponding terms are 
| v4 36 in all others, to figwty both JF, peculiarly ſo called, and Defere. 
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'Fhe word under this ambiguity has induced even the legedad (which 

is no uncommon caſe) to confound Will and Detiire, and ſometimes 

ll to confider them as one. In common life no inconvenience uſually 
ok Ag nccrume from-this inaccurate uſe of words ; but in philoſophy nothing 
— occaſions greater perplexity. Fil] and Dejfire, philoſophically ſpeak- 
ing, are very diftin& things: But as De/ire is paſſion compounded 
2, with an a& of Will, we generally ſay we ail] what we d:/ire. None 
Fc 2are more liable to deceptians from the ambiguity of words, and from 
WL (:£ tymbol {> complication of ditierent things, than thoſe, who endeavour moſt 
FI w1 at deep inveſtigations; for the mind, I'ke the eye, wil begin to 
5 54 - ÞÞtwiakle, and loſe its diſce; "Oment, by attending to certain objects 
TA A more nicely and intenſely than it can bear. People i in common lite 

rceive ſufficiently (without adveriung that they do) the difference 

etwcen: what 1s free, and what 15s neceſſary within their own minds; 


hs 7%, dl { rar think and a&t accardivgly ; But the philoſopher, when he would 


A Hes F Fic co £aez AL TEA bes, EOW-- ] ſeparat 
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Wo "= ſe qualities nicely and abſtrated!y 
Tre eſpecially as the word YI? being often uſed to hgnify = a rom- 
pound of Aion and Paſſion, called Defire, as well as the power _- 
"Y elf-agency, which 15 properly #77711, contributes not a little to con- | 
IA found him. | think, if a man will throw afide words, and contem- 
plate what he feels in his mind, he will eaſily perceive both-freedom 
and neceſſity ; and will have juſt as ſtrong a perception of the-:one, 
as of the other; but he will find them intimately blended in-attion 
pos paſſion ; as undoubtedly they muſt be, to have any uſe..-iTo 
keep our ideas of theſe matters as diltinct, a and our ayers. about 
them as clear, as we can, we ſhould, in philoſophical diſcourſes, 
confine the word #1], to ſignify the ative and free power of ' the 
mind ; and thould denote the paſſive and necefary pozver' by the word 
W Dis Theſe words being thus fixed- as ſigns of theſe 1deas, we 
I might reaſon on theſe ſubjzets without confuſion or perplexity. 
% , Great is the importance, not only of getting clear ideas, but of 
te v*Qoflixing to them exact ſigns or words, by which they may be kept 
NY V forever diftin& and pera.anent#Logic 1s more properly the art of 
t Foe ideas with 1gns, than the art of reaſoning ; it no farthee 
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afliits to reaſon, than as it induces to attend : the benefit of it con- 
N fiſts in making us obſerve ideas attentively, diſtinguiſh them exaRly, 4 3h {> alt 
Y Rand mark their diſtinQtions accurately with words or fighs.: .-. PE a ng wei 
"W The exiſtence of the idea of freedom 1s an irrefragable proof of IP? 
} the exiſtence of freedom itſelf: for without the reality of freedom, Hey OY 7 
KL" we could have no ſuch idea. All poſſible 1deas muit ariſe from ſomes - 72:4 O12, 
y thing real. The creatures of fancy, or mere fiQions, are always meh beer HA 
bt made up of ideas derived from reaiities ; but there is no reality, 4 
from which we could derive the 1dea of freedom, but freedom itſelf : Wome 45 »el 
4 nothing elſe is like it, or has ought in common with it: therefore the EO ; 
BE \ 1dea 15 an undeniable proof of the thing. <L - « (/ 4 
T3) I have ſeen, with ſurprize, men of great name diſputing 
Al What is the foundation of duiy or obligatins The foundation of duty C35 es 


Ne vbligation cannot be hmply one point, as they generally Ph - og 


but ſeveral, as ſhall preſently appear. In every iuppoſable ſyſtem 
here muſt neceſſarily be a fitneſs in the relatiqns of the parts; and 
NYthe real ſyitem of nature, its author hath appointed a variety of / 


SK mural fitnges for the probation of his creatures. Every moral being] /3/. --— 
'\ >autt be endued with a /en/e to perceive thole titneſles, and with frees! La wy 
\ WS I to at ſuitably to them : This Senſe and free-Will conſtitute a| Fl 
d moral being; and theſe conſidered in reſpe&t of thoſe fender CON = 2&9 : 

* 2 a fitute duty or ovligation. Then the foundation of duty 1s moral|* Z -FrE 

> power 1a the agent, and moral fitneſs in the objet. All creatures, 


EC 


J; XN capable of diſtinguithing right from wrong, are conſequently ſubject 
to duty, To the human ſpeci&s,” and other higher ranks of being, | 
A tits duty or obligation is enhanced by a farther perception of the 
\ \ divine Will, commanding, or at lealt polating out, obedience to thoſe 
| moral rules, which are eſtabliſhed in the fitneſles of things, To ſuch bs 
beings the d7vine Wl is another point of foundation for duty. But 
any being, cndued with th {cnſc tO "wa the moral fitneſles of things 
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h only, ought (or is under obligation) to purſue thoſe fitneſies, _ 


a : condly, moral fitneſs in the Objett ; ; and thirdly, the Will of Gods 
d [ have ſeparated moral fitneſs, moral ſinje, and the divine will, 1n __ I 


\ 
£S; variance ; ſome arguing one of them, na {ume another to be fingly YU: 


SQ In their {everal degrees; and unite to {trengthen its obligation. Jn J 
NY « 
% 


WI, moral ftnis, or relations, is one of inoie phznomena in human & 
"Uimpot , that ſeem f rprizing. Such doubt appears to me next tO. 2 
/ 
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\y « Place ard {ize, owt ct all proportion and conformity to the reſt, that A 
Jon this account « form a moit prepoſterous judgement of Fl, 


YN Fes excite. 'I he moral inſtincts, or the ſen{ations and appetites 0 


(406 .-] 
a regard to nature and truth ; even as Ged himſelf purſues them T1 
the mere reCtitude of his nature. A being alſo, which together wit 
theſe perceives a God, #. e. the ſupreme moral Governor, ovght (or ,. 
D; 15 ole r obligation) to purive them from a farther motive, even A 
fron: obedience to the will of God: the ;e rCepton of God SH $ 


menſely enhances and ftrengthens the obliga:ton. Thas it appears, 
that the foundation of duty 1+, firit, 1972 power in the 2gent; ſe- IN 


N% 


Some learned, ingenious, and *!aborate nar yr and metaphyſicians * 
* fidering the nature and foundation of dut) y ; and have ſet them a 


the foundation of duty, or the ground ct obiigation: but in nature « 
they are joined in harmony ; and ?h1/e, whom God hath Joincd together, C: « 
: det no man put aſunder. In the very notion of duty is cilentially un- 

V plied, 1ſt. A moral fitneſs or rule. 2diy. A moral ſenſe perceiving Y> \. 
that fitneſs. And, 3dly, A free ability io foilow it. Theſe all are & y) 
ellentia] to duty, and conſtitute its very nature; but the ferce ON, 
duty 15 greatly enhanced by adding to theſe a ſenſe of God, a know- N: d 
_ ledge of his wil and command. Theſe all are foundations of duty,cy. 0 


V 
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Y his view, we ſee the ſubjeft in 1t3 true parts and proportions; 
whereas 1, genious {peculatitts ofien perplex what they mean to ex- , } | 
* plain, by untorturateiy viewing them (indeed cloſely, but) partially, | AQ 
Q 25 If iocking at them through a microtcope: they ſee one or a few | ' 
Q Winute parts very clearly and accurately ; but fo feemingly out of | N 


That ever any perſon ſhould profeis to doubt the exifence of - 


} 8 whole. & 


1mpoitb:e. 1 as neceſiarily perceive the moral relations of objects, 2 
the natural, or as the obj2&s themſelves. Again, that any perſon "(T7 
—_—_ ever qu*ſtion the exiſtence of a z:era/ /::;/e does, of courſe, \ 
WE Neem equa/ly ſurprizing ; for what is it but a moral ſenſe, that per- y\J_ 
7 ceives moral fitreſſes ? The perception of moral fitnefles is to me the | 
l > moſt unque'tionable evidence of the exiſtence, both of them and o 
\) Þ the morai ſenſe perceiving them. I am as conſcious of moral rela- 
RO tions 1n things, and of moral affections in myſelf excited by them, 
vas | am of natural relations,, and of thoſe natural afeQions which 


N benevolence, juſtice, 'ratitude, &c. and their © polite averſions, A are? - 


as natural and necclizry as are the inftintts, ſenſations and appetites, *. 
| which we call natural: hunger aud thirſt, or any other natural ſen- y 
 fations whatever, are not moe diltinft, nor ſometimes mo: e poignant. Ng \ 
' Scme minds, 2t leaſt, have the taſte of moral things as acute, as any \ | 
| palate has the taite of drink or food. Bleſſed are they, who hunger F 
and thirft after r: ghreouurſ ; for thyy foal Son we fr. bf 2. + > 
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( 1m 1] — 
C... moral affections, as well as the natural, are imperfe& in LE E-: SE? } 
allen creatures; and grow a more defeftive or corrupt through Anac LE 244 


egie or abuſe, Alas, nly the ſtronceſt and pur 
| re M7 reafoning, 1 cuſtoms, an epraved P*e@de E- wall 


natural affeciions ſhifle and pervert them. -vF 1s true, they cannot be EL Lf 

pro;ecly direcicd to their objetis, nor exe Tor exe:ciſed in the nobleſt man=. hn £4 # »La 

ner, without proper practical principles of knowledge, which maſt” - 

e attained by reafon and diſcipline :- but, alas! 4 52 and diſcipline, & Come and ave. + 
vhich ought to improve and retine the airefyons, do, too commonly, 

He diſorder Sd we them. "Th1; 1s tinely, as well as juſtly, nateiick S; = 4 

WX/* A, by Cicero in his book on Friendſhip. Having defined friendſhip to 

"Þ \ be charity or univerſal benevolence towards creature and creator, the 


. perfecti.n of al! foctality and religion ; he obſerves that this friend. 77” or 42: — L 
Y ſhip is far from being the reſult of thought, or of a ſejfiſh conſidera- 


CC ERC FSC OOO 
tion of our wants aud intereſts, as ſoiwve would have 1t, for 1t ariſes | 2 728 
from a cauſe artiquuor et prlchrier; namely, from a generous inilin& 


di of the foul. _ 
In note 17, Book I. it has been obſerved, that we cannot poſſibly** | 1 


dd, conceive how a mora! ſylt-m could be formed on other principles, Z/:-: 7. 
Y W than thouſe » e ſee exhibited in nature and revelation; and that, /e 


MEE: to thoſe principles, virtue 1s neither /ceh:ng preſent þploaſure is (A : / F. " " by. — 


the dijcret:ſt manner, as ſome 1inagine ; nor 1s it (as others —y 


atogether mercenary in feciing future pleaſure : But it bs 'ars, AS It © div i -—_ 


ought, a proper reſpect to 1elt, ſociety and God ; its ſacred rule is 


fitneſs, order, rectutude, duty ; and we are placed in a proper itate 3 
on of diſcipline for its trial, progrefiion, and laplerion. I ſhall nn I* 


| Wo farta r obſerve, iſt, hat the fole object of virtue can never be pre-= ber He "_— 
$. ſent pleaſure; not only becauſe ſuch a narrow view is inconſiſtent 5-4 


with the nature of victue; but becauſe in many inſtances, duty re- 


i 
þ | quires, that the greateſt, and indeed all, preſe pleaſures ſhould be 
I totally relinquiſhed. Hence ariſes one principal argument for a fu- Fro, 


'v' 'v; ture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments: were there no ſuch ſtate, 3 Ce, He 
FN I which a fteady adherence to duty ſhall be reaarded, our intereſt andre a = ; 
C by our duty might otten be totally incompucible a caſe, which certainly. > 2 Ac | 

> God never intended! But admitting ſuch a ſtate, our intereſt and our 6 
duty can never be totally incompatible : on this ſcheme, all 1s har- 7/4 - PIER 


monious and right; and manifeſts a deſign worthy of ſupreme wiſdom FC FRA 


. &* and goodneſs. Moreover, as Virtue cannot be wholly attached to | 254 
9 wh preſent pleaſure ; 10, 2dly, neither is 1t wholly mercenary in purſung _ 
WO W Future pleaſure : for along with ſelf-intereſt it unites the ou: of $26; NS 
* ciety and the glory of God: it neceſſarily muſt; and ſometimes it , _ 


\Þ contiders thoſe as equal, if not ſuperior, to all ſelf-regards. Nor is 
Ky Þ) this all: mercenarine/s, when it has a future ſtate for its objeR, is ro EO 
: 1gnoble; on the contrary, it implies an high degree of irue Virtue FPS, 
\ t d and Religion, It is evident, that ſuch mercenarineſs cannot ſubiiſty// 2 C 


22 


but on a principle of faith and confidence towards God : and wha __ 
but ſuch faith is the genuine root of human Virtue; the root from 44s Hem 


N N which muſt ſpring the perfect flower and fruit, which is Charity ? 
" .-— —_ Pos of _— from ſuch a _— is the proper reſult of Ly . 
L<. CAE oe Cort Pe, ts =D 
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a ftate of trial; is the requi % VN to the Guf pro- 
erly by ſelfiſh aftections to a due exertion of the ſocial and religious, [> 


nd to that habit of regard to duty, wherein moral perfection conhiſts. 
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Fhere is a vaſt difference between being mercenary 1:2 doing one's 
duty, and mercenary in tranſgrefling 1t: in the firſt, if the expected 


” 


Yruption. To purſue the path of duty, even with a view to temporal 
reward, 15 often meritorious, and much cordecive to the increaſe of 
Virtue and Charity. Inceed 1t appears from our frame, that we are 
\ (as well as it is evident from abitrat fitneſs, that we ought to be) 

made to be moved in the purſuit of duty by ſeifiſh, as well as by ſo- 


| Ng \ | cial and religious views. Virtue 3s a proper diſpoſition towards them þ? d* 
I all. Acting virtuoully 1s acting rationally, or agreeable to the fitneſs Kh 
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& (N'* eward lies in a future ſtate, both faith in God 15 implied, and th | 
e \\. d \mind is exerciſed in a proper way of diſcipline to obtain the love of\) | {| 

\ \v V & oodneſs for its own ſake ; but in the latter, God 1s diſcarded, and \_ S 

v > E\L OF 


mind is exerciſed in a way of diſtoluteneſs, tending to utter cor- | | 
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2 of things. Charity, the perfeQion of Virtue, 15 then the moſt com- 
gs lete, when the ſelfiſh, focial, and relivious affetiions arc the moſt 
armoniouſly united : the juſt unzon of them all greatly ſtrengthens 


COPD. 


\ 
d 
> NA Nh, and animates the ſou] in the purſuit of duty, *Tis true, he that 
: V V di | \N\ adheres to duty only for the ſake of preſent reward, and would with- if 
KEE \| Ve out that attraction Cofert'1t, 15 really as bad as it he did aQtually deſert - Jy Y 
& 'N 10 '\Nit; he has no fort of yirtue or merit in his obedience : but this hardly \ *Il 
HA WIA \ Qs, needs obſervation. þ $ 
\ Y W 'N Y Some have queſtioned whether natural or oft tive duties are the V I 
VN ( Q ; moſt obligatory. Now it 1s certain that every politive duty is founded Y Y 
"y © \ Pw vl in ſome natur-l duty: for example, the poſitive duty of keeping the 'S DE Yl: 
" 4 W ; 
Fe dd \ ws . fore natural and pogery e are equally obligatory, It 1s me which | 
N iv ; $ \ ſort ought to be preferred, when they come in competition ? l aniwer, 


NE 


that duty 1s to be preferred (of whichſoever ſort it be) which is by 


F201 


Md 


the preſent circumſtances rendered the moſt incumbent to be per- 
b\\ formed at the time, It has been queſtioned, whether there is | 554 | 
WVirtue in obeying poſitive or natural duties. It may as wiſcly be « y 6 
aſked, whether a man has more health riding or walking, Vines. 
N\ conſiſts not in this or that aft ; but 1n the habit of the mind, Vo- 
A+ \ Kymes have been written pro and con upon theſe queſtions, by learned 
young: ingenious men ; and without coming to any certain conclufon at 
Nx þ (the laſt; while every plain man's common-ſenſe decides truly at a 


y glance. 7: \ | [? k 
7X 3) Rea/on and Paſjon are the two general modes of Senſe, diſtin d \ 
| Y 
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\ , ſabbath is founded in the natural duty of obedience to God; there-- 
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n kind. Other particular modes of Senſe are all ſpecies of one or 
oider of thele. 

Reaſon and DEL are commonly very frivolouſly dillinguiſhed. +, 
Inſtinet is underſtood of attion and paſſion, as well as of thinking ; * As 
"but when it is underſtood of thinking, or perceiving truth, (in which 5, 4 7 
ſenſe only it can properly be put in queſtion with reaſon) it is evident! / 
to me that reaſon and inſtinct are the ſame mode of Senſe. If any 
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n #/+- e "hat "of the eye, when it CR = an | objeRt preſented to 2 147% He , 
> it: reaſon is a mode of perceiving, like that of the eye, when' it is Wa EZ T0 

turned to ſearch for an objeft, and applied to ſurvey it minutely, In " aye” 

 /:# ; both caſes the ſenſe perceiyes neceſſaril , or if you will, inſtintively. Tee, Cage 

| h.1/3 In ſeeking; the ſenſe may miſs its object ; or having found 1t,- may 27 44 7707 

 /©*2* not ſee it diſtindtly : this occaſions error in judgment. "The diftinc- ;; Doe 77 wm | 

10n between Reaſon and Corpnon-ſen/e 15 frivolous : for reaſon is no- ,,@© , OQ., 

+. Thing but common-ſenſe (or the ſenſe common to minds, 'the nature 7, 


| 


Rl: i, br communis Intell;genttn of _— exerted and exerciſed,''You _— EL us 14f0 A 
| | properly diltinguzſh Sting” from attentive looking, or heari 7 Fro: Vane 11 2 44x 10 he 
5 ligent hearing. <<: ex mefi AMC; ZEceL2 Furiov P | 
V In the a@ of ares 6f irs Aide "4 


ch more or leſs, as the ſabje& feaſoned on my require. - The will GE 7 Shnegh te 
ts the other powers' on work ;- it excites the! memory to waken. Der tedes, Ls, 
'SSeas on the ſenſe; the imagination to aſſemble and arrange them/in 35, Pa 
iferent combinations ; ; while the ſenſe itſelf 15 employed in obſerv- J: "_— 
bg thoſe ideas, 1n comparing them, and diſcerning their relations... GA cord oa 
And as reaſoning is a compound aR, 5. e. an att of all the powers PF Ys 3 
bgether, ſo 1s deere. (ſtritly ſpeaking) a compound; of paſſion and vey 
zction : It is paſhon joined with an act. of the Will : It 18:2 ſenſation ie, fo 
f pleaſure or pain, accompanied: with ſuch an a& of Wull as moves 
he mind to ſeek or ſhun the objeCt,. occationing the ſenfation. . "th 
Sram the ſtructure of our frame; I think we may'conclude, that /4< L 
he mind (whatever 1 1s) cannot perceive: without proper organs, ,/ 
xcither a@t to any good purpoſe: for elſe why ſhould it! be inveſted / —7, = : 
ith ſoch an apparatus of organs ?. From the conſtitution of the mind C8 7 £ 
neceſſity may riſe, requiriag that the mind ſhould ever be inveſted (27/7 {#: SL T25 
Or FREE [rows 
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Sho ſome ſort of organs, in order to the exertion of 1ts powers. 
e cannot explain the manner in which ſenſations are conveyed by 
e organs to the mind; yet thoſe organs lead us to conclude, that 
there 15 a peculiar fitneſs between them and the mind, a fitneſs fo 
eceſſary, that the mind cannot aQ and: perceive without pro 
rgans. The ancients heid that the foul after death 1s inveſted with 
on aenal or elſe a luminous vehicle. 
'Y The five ſenſes (as they are called) that i 15, the five: faecal modes 
or ways, by which the imprefiions of external things are conveyed to 
\! the ſenſe, are Seeing, Fee ling, Hearing, Taſting, Smelling. : lnſtead 
= of five, God might have given us five hundred, if he had pleaſed, 
or ought we know z yt theſe fye are 
} ſe of our uature. Mnf I 
Of theſe five the fight i the moſt 


t ro every, preſgut pur- _ . 
EEE, « £ ei Heel Aw, 
rfe& in _—_ -huyran obo heck, Cf 
ing both the moſt comprehenſive and exact, and. affording th ad 4M 
eateſt advantages. Mr. Rcid, in his Enquiry into the Human Mind, confine _— 
flerts, that ſight, without touch, cannot enable us to judge of abner T7 
gure, lituation, and CGiſtance of an obje&: but this is certainly. a 
qartake. By an original law of our nature, we perceive the figure 
ituation, and diſtance of objeQs by the fight, and that too withous,;7 
xperience ; but indeed without experience we perceive them not at, , 


| accurately. We natyy ally perceive the duttance- of objects, in ſome 7744 
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fort, by all our ſenſes ; but by none fo \ 4s as by the eye, which 


is Chiefly intended for that purpoſe. Mr, Re:d diſtinguiſhes vi/#b/: 
and Sy figure; and ſuppoſes the rangib/e to be the real hgure, 
and the —_ not. But we may be aſſured, that the touch is more 
>. os liable to fallacy, 1n this reſpeA, than the ſight. He aſſerts, that the 
, + fight does not take in all the three dimeniions of figure, without the 
aid of touch. Nothing ſurely can be more contrary to reaſon and «. 
experience. It takes in all me three dimenſions more ſpeedily and 
exadtly, than the touch does. No deception, which it may ſometimes 
. ſuffer from light and ſhade, or from ſome imperfection in the organ, 
++ 4+ 1s any argument of weight to the contrary. Provided the organ bg 
perfeQ, properly ſituated, and properly exerciſed, it takes in all the .. 
. dimenſions of figure far more exaly than does the touch. The - 
touch can but examine the dimenſions it reaches, any more than can 
the ſight; neither can it reach them fo ioon as-the ſight does, nor | 
| Perceive them ſo perfealy. The idea, which fight gives, 15 always 
+ - A real mental reſemblance of the figure of the object; but not * 
always an exaQ reſemblance: it is a real reſemblance of ſo much of A 
the objeR as is perceived : it is exa& only when acquired 1n a ſituation 
that admits of exaQneſs ;z which 1s only when an objeR 1s near, and . 
can be examined on all fides. The caſe is juſt the ſame with touch; _, 
but touch is more flow, and more defective in its acquirements, | 
There 1s a very good reaſon, why the idea orght not always to be an 
exad reſemblance of the objet ; namely, that we may be able to 
judge of the dittance and ſituation of an objeR, as well by the dif- 
ferent idea of figure, which it give: at different diſtances, as by the | 
different colours it exhibits. 'T'o judge accurately of this, we muſt 
Indeed have experience, which is neceſſary to judging accurately by | 
-_h - * -+ any of our ſenſes: for it is by comparing the effect, an obje&+ has in _ 
- 38] Son -W., one ſituation, with the effe& it has in another, by which we are ' 
S; < enabled to judge accurately of its ſituation and diſtauce. I grant.” 
FF (7 AR, that the ſenſes all affift each other to enable us to judge of things; »« 
Ga. / 7%, WW awe] but the ſureſt ſenſe, and that which inſtinQively we the mot contide + 
/ in, with reſpe&t to all viſible obje&ts, is the ſight. We are conſcious, 
7. TW --- ” hat our fight is our moit perfe&t ſenſe. The ſenſes are all but dife” 
ferent wn of Booogp d Z-nhh is with " the oft perfet mode: ' 
of ſceling. & (-- Le feh 9/7. 
Woot Mr. Jane Juſt! iy ifinguit Srimery 4. FAX Fra qualities. OF Z EL425/ 
Es 4 / Primary gualities the 1deas (or appearances, or conceptions, or fenſas 
{{L: JIE K44%4Y. tions, call them what you IT Fmoen the effects pres mind, ow EL 
1s Al leg always real reſemblances; and the qualities inhere in obje&s or ſays. 


F, : 7.  Rances, as our ſenſes repreſent them. But the ideas are not always. | 
Pr i ME n exadt reſemblances :- exa&t they ought not always to be, for the reaſon 
EE aus CEO already afligned. Of ſecondary qualities the ideas, or mental effects, 
CV / are no reſemblances of any thing inhering in objects (aithough our | 
#-O external ſenſes repreſent them, as if they were) they are truly mere ,”.. 
ZW; ſenſations in the mind. For A al colour is a ſecondary uality. 


And what 1s colour? Upon reflection, my common-ſenſe tells me, 
that colour (% wy white, red, blue) is merely a ſenſation. in wibay 
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mind, excited by the inſenſible figure and motion of bodies. Pigure ,, | LL. 
and motion, which excite that ſenſation, are nothing like colour ; 7 "Oc 
they have power only to excite that ſenſation, which I call colour, bed * /7. 3G - 
Colours indeed appear at firſt to be iuherent in bodies : but common+ +: 
Tenſe ſoon convinces us, that body contains nothing like our idea of my” 
colour. Sometimes; when the eye has contraced a dimneſs, there ery "<< 


ſuch miſt ; but that the cauſe of the appearance is in the eye: juſt ſo > - 
colours appear to be in objes, but really are not. And good and a . 
wiſe is the reaſon for this, [The very end of the perception 15s chiefly Ho jeore., 
to ſuggeſt to us the figure, ſituation, and diſtance of the objea; C 

which could not be done, if the colour ſeemed to be ſeated in the 

ſenſe, and not in the objeat, There 1s nothing ſtrange in colours 

ſeeming to be where they really are not; for the ſame 1s the -caſe in 


, appears a miſt rou:d every objet ; though we are ſure there 1s ng F< Are | 


ſounds; and ſmells, and taſtes; and touches, and in all perceptiotis 


of ſecondary quialities whatſoever, 'Though ſounds ſeem to be in the 
ear, ſmells in the noſe, &c. yet we are ſure, that the ſenſation 1s 
really in the mind. Bodily pleaſure and pain are always felt as if 
they were ſeated in the body, though the ſenſation of both is only. in 
the mind. Even grief, which originates in the mind, is not felr'as 
if ſeated there; but in the heart, head, and abdomen. Perceptions 
always ſeem to be at ſome diſtance from the percipient ; to wit, at 
ſuch diſtance as 1s proper to point out. the- place 'and diſtance of the 
thing perceived, or part affeQed. Yet this rule is not without ex- 
ceptions: we ſometitnes find, / that the feeling of pain is ſeated in a © 
part of the body, remote from that where the cabs of it lies; as if 
it was the intention of God to puzzle us in ſome'caſes, in order to 
excite us to more minute enquiry, However, although the place and 
diſtance are not always exaQly pointed out, it holds true in general, 
that ſuch a direQion to ihem 15s given as with proper care ts ſufficiently 
uſeful. Surely this ordination 1s wiſe and neteifary ! A figure refleQed 
from a mirror ſeems to be at a diſtance behind the mirror: here the 
eye does hugely deceive with regard to the diftance and ſituation of 


the objet; but it deceives agreeably : the deception. retults from 


thoſe laws, on which its veracity in other 1n{ances depends ;, and the 
deception is not darigerous. | pf oo WE 24 
Colours, ard not only colours, but alfo all fecondary qualities, oa: 37: 4 
may be truly ſaid to exiſt only when perceived; for without a per-. 4 _” 
cipient they could have no exiſtence. We know indeed that thoſe - £© 
inſenfible modifications of the primary qualities of objeQts, whence 
the ſecondary ariſe, are permanent in their ſubje&s ; but who will 
call them colours, or ſounds, or taſtes, or ſmells? "They are nothing 
like what we call ſecondary qualities. It is clear then that ſecondary 

ualities are only ſenſations 1n a percipient; and that ſound, taſte, 

mell, could have no exiſtence without mind as well as body. As 
they depend on mind and budy, I would call them mixed qualities : 
for by calling them ſecondary qualities, we are miſled by the phraſe 
to fancy they belong to, and inhere in body. For another reaſon I 
would call them perceptive qualities ; 1t 15 by them- ſolely that we 

R perceive , 


C3881 
perceive external objeQts.: without them we can have no knowledge 
of any thing beyond our own minds, God or a Cauſe that produced 
us excepted. The primary qualities are known only by means cf the 
ſecondary : extenſion and figure are known by coluur to the fight, 
by reſiſtance to the touch ; ſolidity or impenetrability and motion are 
known by colour to the ſight, and by reſiſtance to the touch. I uſe 
the word re//lance to denote a ſecondary quality, becauſe I find no 
better: I mean by it the ſenſation in the mind, which ariſes from the 
_ touch of a body, which I eaſily conceive to be as diſtin from ſolidity 
. in body, as colour and found are ditiint from figure and motion. 
The ſonorous power of boudies 15 known by ſound, the odorous power + \ 
| by ſmells, and ſo forth. It is plain to one that conſiders the matter, 
that primary qualities are known only by the intervention of the ( 
Hi: FA Secondary. F.ven our own bodies are known to ourſelves in no other '\\ 
| : manner. And what, but qualities of- this ſort, ought to be the come + .. d | 
Hl: /. ah:23.mmunication between body and mind? I would therefore call them \ \| 
$ 2393 E1 3s mixed or perceptive or medial qualities; and the primary, I would call \ 
ide HEN "Jnherent qualities. Tt is, T repeat, by theſe mixed, perceptive, or me- \ 
© 2 by dial qualities, that we acquire all our knowledge of the. inherent qua- Y 
lities of external things: why then ſhould Mr. Acid. objeft to Mr. . Þ 
2” Locke's ſyſtem, as if we had not all our ideas by ſenſation and reflec- ,\, 
Hor ACEs tion? "There had becn no impropriety in ſaying, that we receive all 8 
FAT PIE ideas by Tenſation ; for, reſlexion, 1s but the ſenſation of what } 
Chet ET SA patcs Tn our cwn minds. Al Gor tdeas evidently ariſe rom. ienfation 
iuds Iatergi and reflexion : by Tenfation we acquire the ideas of ſecondary quali- 
Lp azz te; and through them the 1deas of the primary, equally diſtin and 
————--/ clear: 2nd from both we perceive the neceſlity of a /omerbizg, whick 
Klee £ Ve call /zb/tance, from which they riſe: therefore by fenlaten we © 


Fa will, Common-ſenſe ? + WIN E214 <4/ it ven Py CJ SEU £. PR \ 
bc kie- Here I mutt obſerve, in juſtice toe incomparable Locke, that bis , / ' 
- £-/ Opponents generally have cenſured his opinions, either through an/A / 6 
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"4 Lritugs, works, I think, are leis exceptionable than his Eflay on human un- /@- S 


o 
| / ; * derſtanding. Dr. Beatiie aſſerts, ** That his rſt book tends to ella- \ 
Hae ol heg * bliſh this dangerous doarine, that the hum:in mind, previous to b./ /6, NN 
..5 any other: a dottrine, which, if true,, would go near to prove, 
Ls 2.** that Truth and Virtue are no better than human contrivances; or, 4 
of Geer . 
ork 770A <6 my be as changeable as the inclinations and capacities of men ; \ 
GAC+ = ** and that, as we underſtand the term, there is no ſuch thing as 
A # / / . #Locke ought of ſuch dangerous tendency? Did he imagine that Locke, 
po 4s 4 intyiren he exploded znnate ideas, and conſequently innate principles (7. t. < 
SS Cog »*ples (7, ec. the powers and inſtinQts) of the mind? He muſt, 1 Ss 
®8 ; | | | | ave 
þ. fo 


FFP SS education and habit, is as ſuſceptible of any one impreſſion as 0 q 
<©,<* at leaſt, that they have nuthing permanent in their nature, but 

tt ——£* Common-ſenſe in the world.” Where did the Doctor ' find in 

Lo hey hl CS principles of knowledge or propoſitions) did alſo explode the prexci- 
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Yell as of principles (or propoſitions) of knowledge : than-which J 
| 


{x nothing can be more erroneous, Locke, in the place alluded to, is )Y 
.> ſpeaking only of principles of knowledge or propoſitions, which he 

rightly aſſerts muſt be as adventitious, as the 1deas, of which they — 

are formed: and the mind, in reſpett to them, muſt be originally x 


BY blank, even as a piece of white paper 1s void of letters and written 2 -- 

v1 » principles. If any one chuſes to ſuppoſe, that the- mind has ſome / Cn 
\\ ideas as ſoon as it 1s a mind, or as ſoon as 1t becomes a percipient, -T _ 

have no objection : ideas are' till adventitious ; and conſequently fo PLL” 


of | re all principles of knowledge ;-they arc not innate, or born in the ae aL of 
: \jmind : it receives them by ſeafcrion Fe Though it may receive ſome a 


; WF of 


"ideas as ſoon as it has the power of perception, z. e. though they may 
$!\be coeval with it in point of time, yet they mult be poſterior to-it in ©©7- 
Y order of nature. The effect is always neceſſarily poſterior in the order 
Yor nature to the thing that is its cauſe, though 1n reſpect to time, it ,;, #/c, 0. 
 v,may be coeval with 1t. The exiſtence of ideas neceffarily ſuppoſes a , -, /- 
y prior exiſtence, both of a-percipient, and of objeQs perceived : prior, SOBER 
; *(&\., J)Hmean, 1n order of nature. Locke did not, and 1 believe no-man 
v © ever did, doubt the innateneſs of the principles (or powers) of the 
" mind. That ſenſe, by which we perceive good and evil, both natu« 
\ ral and moral, and by which we judge of them, and have neceſſarily 
v \defires and averſions reſpeQting them, is undoubtedly innate and ef- 
$ ntial to the mind: love of good, moral as well as natural, and 
= By e of evil of both kinds, are neceſſary inſtints of the mind, 
( \\Y neceſſarily riſing, when the obje&ts are preſented. Benevolence, 
+| juſtice, genercfity, gratitude, &c. are inftins neceflarily rifing from 
the nature of the mind, as much as love of pleaſure and dread of 
Pain, hunger and thirſt, and ſuch like. That the mind has a native 
Js pdwer, an innate diſpoſition and fitneſs, to receive all the ſenſations 
\ 1t can receive, and to make all the exertions it can make, I believe 
no man was ever ſuch a fot as to deny ; but then it cannot exert that 
wer, nor have thoſe ſenſations, without the proper objects; and the 
owledge of thoſe objets muſt be adventitious ; and conſequently 
the knowledge of the rules or principles of .aftion, reſpetting. thoſe 
objets, muſt be adventitious too. This 1s all that Locke contends for, 
He teaches as emphatically as the DoQor, and with more perſpicacity, 
hat the ſenſe or percipient- faculty of the mind (which the Door 
calls Common-ſenſe) ons inſtinQively and neceſſarily receive ideas, 
+ does form principles, and judge of them, and approve or reje& them, 
* when the proper obje&s occur, to enable it ſo to do: but he will 
not allow ideas, nor principles compoſed of ideas, 7z. e. propolitions, 
1 to be innate: in which he 1s undeniably right. In the way of prov- 
©" 2," Ig this, he ſhews that ideas may be inadequate, and prattical princt- 
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What has the Door to obje& to all this? I cannot ſee that ape 
Ad 


3s 'more dangerous than Beattie, I think indeed, that in the chapter, 
intitled No innate practical principles, Locke might have expreſſed him 
ſelf more clearly, and ſatisfattorily. *'He might have ſhewn how th 
mind has naturally the moral affe&ions as ſoon as their objeCts are 
known, -howſoever they-may be itifled or perverted by the prevalence  Y, 
of. other: affe&ions, oz by bad praQtical principles of knowledge : and'> VN 
- this he might have done fo as to render his great point more conſpi- 
cuous, viz. that pradical principles of 'knoxeledge are to be acquired by 
experience, 'and a knowledge cf the relations of things. His definition 
of duty or obligation is alſo inadequate, Common-ſenſe, taken as 
Dr, Beattie proteſſedly intends it (tho* he does not always ftick to one 
meaning in the uſe of that word) Commoen-ſcrſe, I ſay, or the com- 
munis intelligentia of Cicero, or the percipient faculty by which we 
perceive and judge of things, does often Fall into miſtakes; ' This Dr. 
\ Beattie cannot deny : It often errs in the moſt common things : hence.) 
ſeveral notions have been, and ftill are, generally received as true, 
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| fe e HM Anne bE only way to reCify the errors of the mind, . as thoſe of fight, or 


ni4 RC p . 
ator ts _ its ſenſe, It is by a better uſe of the ſenſe, that the learned ſee far- * Þ: 


A n 2 \ 
SM. Lelbetraria intenſe application of the {euſe may ſometimes carry men, into\d — 
Þ LL, - £great and fatal crrors, ſuch application is not to be diſcouraged; for I 
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WY 
bal: /. h :4 piove in the knowledge of truth. 1] blame not Berklzy or Hume, BE 
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Laurer ole E£rqures; nity, 1 greatly commend them for their attempts, ſo far \ 
". as they had no ill delign. 'The hike appication 1n other inen wall 
telondde bk 


baiis. They uied Common-ſe:.ſe as much as Dr. Beattie; perhaps not "I \ 
to ſ0.g«-u purpoſe : but I think, after al], that their works can do no \\ ; \ Wy 
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£ ns ] 
of power and cauſation, and his conſequently excluding the 1deaof a 
God, 1s a daring ſtroke ; but it will procure him neither - credit nor 
quiet. Could he annihilate the zdea and the Being of God, what 
would he profit? For aught he knows, he may for ever be that 
bundle of perceptions, he is now; and for augat he knows, that 
bundle of perceptions may be as miſerable, as ever were any that clung 
in a ſwarm ; - but as God will exiſt 'in ſpite of him, his bold profane- 
neſs 1s horrible. * wo | | | 

Perhaps it might conduce to perſpicuity, in ſome inſtances, to diſtin= _,-, © 
2;— ,guiſh ſenſations into imprefions and ideas ; for ſo they evidently diftin= 7. etc 
he guiſh themſelves, By the firſt I mean' the ſenſation of objetts, 1n the P/ FLEE FPS 
/, _ Aft of impreſſion ; by the laſt, the ſenſation of their marks. or effetts al re $onnr nt Ls P; 
4 On the mind, when the aft of impreſlion is paſt, ' Yet I do not like the 3. IACa+ 24" TY 
5 : word impreſſion, if a better could be found ; becauſe it more properly /- »-,LoEf) 525: 750 

££2=— ſignifies in a& of the obje&, than a ſenſation of the mind, which in WF ——_ 
A this caſe 1s the thing intended. However, I only throw this in as a eve htaA 
£&z hint. Over-nice diſtintions rather confound than explain. I ſhall, Cn; Ed Heihad 
4 ge, | ; . j, / 

fp 57510 this work, conſtantly uſe the word zdea in that comprehenſive AL $7 
ſenſe, intended by Mr. Locke, 7. e. to fignify,all pgxceptiuns © the 4-9 26447 ei 
mind.' 93. Jlec- or 1828. f £19 lo]ee or have ( Oe f HL; Eh 2. 
Ideas are ſigns of things, in ſome mannef, as diagrams and words (3 Sober. 
are ſigns of ideas, Ideas of primary qualities (which I call inherent) © OV," EY 
are mental reſemblances of things, as a piEure 1s a material reſernblancs «+ 17 Jens SACOS 
_ of its original ; and are more or leſs exact, as the objett is more or 


AS Zo la Ca Geo GY 
lels accurately ſurveyed. Ideas of ſecondary qualities (which I call EE” EE + 
mixed, perceptive, or medial) are no reſemblances of Things, any more >» a££7-< *<-- 
than pain 1s of the point of a ſword : for they are only modes of per- 5 yd = CEC 
ceiving Things. Ideas .of prin, ry qualities may be compared to "0 7 
diagrams, which reſemble the external things they ſtand for : ideas of Hi 2a HE 1624 
ſecondary qualities may be compared to words, which do not reſemble _ PE «2 
the external things they ſtand for. But ideas of ſecundary qualities. FAC, or HEC 1640 
are unlike words in this reſpe&, they are figns fixed by nature, and 7 £2 a al 
therefore immutable ; whereas words are only arbitrary ſigns, and eve-< AG RR 
therefore changeable at pleaſure. —_ Ad Cora) nd 
Ideas are efte&s on the mind, which probably take up no place : yet -/- 
the mind is not capable of ſuſtaining many of them at once. They * ” 
give as great certainty of their cauſe as of themſelves. We are as 9 ,,,.,X fa 
conſcious of an external cauſe producing the ideas which come in by — Ps , 
ſenſation, as of the ideas themſelves. Alſo the ideas ariing from Len 
reflexion, make us equally conſcious of their internal cauſe, viz. the = {a 
mind. We are, in reſpect to both ſorts, equally conſcious of the cauſe GIF Al 
and the effe&t ; and cannot eafily doubt of the one, cr of the other, 5 HEL OE, 
The idea of cauſation is one of the earlieſt we acquire; 1t reſults ne--,2— 7, 
ceſſarily from the nature of our mind, and from the fituation we 
are in. Ss 6 TH 
f 4 
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I ſhall be excuſed for the liberty of mentioning Mr. Reid's, and ,_ $ 
Dr, Beattie's names, with fome diſapprobation of their works, [ W--4 _ 
when 1t is conſidered, that TI could not ſo briefly and clearly make gp” - PL 1 
aylelf underſtood without referring to their books ; and when I Ros - 
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- would be uleleſs without the reſt, unleſs we except ſenſe. Suppoſing N 

, F**C/E the chief end of a creature to be happineſs, ſenſe alone might enable | ; 
4 4 Ox 3 C- it to be happy ; as, in our ideas, nothing but ſenſe is abſolutely necef{- \I\V 
/ $0977, Aary to that end: paſſion without ation might ſuffice. But, upon \ 
TS A toon FH every ſuppoſition, Will would be uſeleſs without Senſe : a mind with \.\ * 
—_A. / >. // 4, Will and without Senſe (if a mind it might be called) as it would be R 
Ef LErde —£—— Capable vnly of ating without perceiving, mult att either at random, © -\, 
We Err TETe Cach manner as 1ts nature and \V _ 
A ace 74 © ; its circumſtances might determine: Since void of ſenſe, and conſe- \ L 


He Ces <2<L-other powers, Wul would be uſeleſs too, Indeed any one power '\\, 
_- 


\ 


quently 1uCcapable of pleaſure or pain, moral good or evil, it muſt . _ | \| 


a, SP 
EEE act either by ch:nce or fate. However, after all, there 1s mari in, N 
fc as : la futf ance this or -any other poflible obſervation, which ſhould hinder us -w3\\ | 
SY, 6 , conlid-ring Will as the moſt eminent power of the mind; 1t 1s that \ Þ\ -, 
> - 4 46-5 -— » —» Power which both exerts the reſt, and chiefly qualifies the mind for .* N 
EOF 4 _ the nobleſt purpoſes. | | 'M 


F..- (5) Here it may be proper to give the following definitions all _ Wh. 

2 | Pope ; AN 
, $57 "A topether. 1. Of moral and natural Good and Evil. Natural Gcod {3-2 
CE recent is pleaſure; Natvral Evil is pain. Moral Good is the right volun- * » 
To tary exertion of the powers ; or acting agreeable to the moral relations | 


iS « 


a; — of things: Moral Evil is the wrong voluntary exertzon of our powers; 
; or” ., _ er atling contrary to the moral relations of things. Natural Good and \ 
Ea- /7--4< 4. « {-rve Evii conſiſt in paſſion ; and Moral Good. and Evit conſift in ation. y * 
ng - UI. Of Virtue and Vice, Neither of theſe (friftly ſpeaking) 1s aftion ? J | 


L Ul. - 5 12-14% orpaſiin; but they are the temper, whence ations and pathons pro- 

: "* = * ceed. Vartueis a good, Vice a bad, moral temper. III. Of Happz- +. 
neſs and Miſery. The firſt is pleaſure, founded on Virtue, and 
maintained by moral Good; the laſt is pain, accompanying Vice, 
and induced by moral Evil. Pleaſure, without Virtue and moral \- 
Good, has not the true nature cf Happineſs ; for theſe, by the frame , 
of nature, are efſer,tial ro Happineſs: Neither has pain without Vice 
and morai Evii the true nature of Miſery ; for theſe are ikewiſe 
ellertial oo Miſery. Pleaſure attended with Vice and moral Evil, 1s 
Incum;atvie with Happineſs; ſo pain, attended with Virtue and 
mg Good, is conducive to Happineſs, and often preventive of 

ery, | X 
"EF <A BSE ate {6) [an is made, not only for probation, but alſo for prozreſſion, 
SEE [OHUOT , like rok other things; ard his own attention and application are 
" Gund appt ned to be indiipe:ſab!y neceſſary both for the pe: ecting of his <1 
Ez 4 4, poi.ers ({wrether of bdy or wind) and for the attaining of their proper v 
4 LED hens. YSoie indeed are happier than others in the native vigour and | 

5 f2 «  Neturn' grewh of their powers: and ſome have naturally a greater vv ! 
3 © apritude tian Cthers to certain ſtudies and employments, as well as to * 
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yirtues and vices: However it is manifeſt, that attention and appli« 
cation are neceſſary in all, to perfe&t their powers, and complete their 
| aptitnde. A man with leſs ab. lities, who uſes proper application, 
will out-ſtrip another of greater abilities, who negie&ts application. 
On the ſame ground, no theory without praftice will qualify a man 
for any thing : for inſtance, no ſkill in logic will waks a good rea- 
ſoner, without cloſe attention to, and tri examination of the {ubzeR 
reaſoned upon. No perſon's tatte, in any of the arts, will ever be 
Juſt and exquiſite, howſoever apt by nature his faculties, unleſs he 
hath exerciſed himſelf on the  objea, to perceive ayd diſtin iioguiſh ACCu= WY 
rately concerning it. _ fie nay P Fae Hh EE ber wif 34 151: # 

(7) To prevent a miſunderſtanding, it may be proper to/ explain I F.-Y Ft 
the Ag has ſuppoſed ; which, tho: % impoſſible R. a4 1s a ble HELP; Fer - 7 tf 
enough to be imagined. Suppoling that the creatures could carve Fo ws GD 
ont for themſelves an hetniocs independent of, and cuntriry to, the % IP 
moral relations of things and the will of God ; and, by conſpiring 277+. L. £275 7 
in rebellion, could prevent his puniſhing them: in this caſe, a good 
creature ought nut to conſpire with the-reſt; but ſhould obey the 2 FE He "e 
will of its creator, though to the loſs of its own happineſs, and to the _ A 
deſtruction of all: for even in this caſe, it is ſupremely fit, that the RH AE 
Creature ſhould obey the Creator ; it being always ſuppoſed that the 
Creator 1s juſt and good. In confirmation of this, we may. obſerve, 77 
that not unfrequently caſes do aftually happen, wherein we can ol. 
ment our own happineſs in this life, and ſometimes alſo that of others, ZE 2<C Ae - 
without in the leaſt diminiſhing the happineſs of any ; yet to Sane 
happineſs would be wicked, becauſe contrary to the moral order nag Sa LA —W 
pointed by the divine Will, "This, 1n all ſuch caſes, we are extremely 
conſcious of, even whether we will or no: And conſequently are ſen. | 
fible, that the happineſs of ourſelves, and of other creatures, 1s ogly 0. 
a ſecondary conſideration ; and muſt yield to that of order, moral fe EATS 
neſs, and obedience to the divine Will. It is plain, that, in ſuch "* 
caſes, to ſnatch an interdiced pleaſure could not diminiſh the ſum of nA ma 
happineſs either here or hereafter, but would increaſe it ; if God did , 
not puniſh the violation of moral order, merely as ſuch ; and condemu/ "ME Pn baud.” 
us for increaſing happineſs contrary to his will : therefore, both in - 

God's account and our own, moral re&titude is preferable to happineſs ; &- ROC 22 <<. 
and the creature's pleaſure is to be ſacrificed to moral fitneſs, and to the 7 0:4. 
Creator's Will. Nature, or Common-ſenſe {natura—communis intelli- 23 & 14 /*, 5% 1 4 
gentia, as Cicero ſaid long ago) obliges us to conſider piety, benevo- : ” 

lence, juſtice and mercy, as deſirable for their own fakes, as much as” /£ he a 


age 


? 


bread and wine, or any thing elſe, which our nature determines us to | Ph hes 

eſteem Good: And we are alſo obliged by Nature and Common-lenie = 4 i AB 

to eſteem thoſe moral qualities as preferable to all things elſe, AGE 
(8) I have obſerved, not without ſome ſurpriſe, that ſeveral ſenſible Help 4 4" 


authors take occaſion to argue from our ignorance of the whole of 
things, that we ought to = ſatisfed with - ſevere, and ſeemingly fe, + h "77 Fl Ac 
unjuſt diſpenſations of Providence towards individuals, in the ſcene , od, 4a G7 T4 
before us; becauſe, poſlibly, God could not, conſiſtently with the _ - 

grorral good, _ make all individuals happy, To confirm this, they e /, ZL:, | 2 
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E-- PTDWeNt 7, are often obliged to-petmit ſmaller evils to avoid greater : bur by this 
[Oh 

Wnt - ab lea reſpe&, no comporiſon can be drawn between any limitary being and 
"i / A the Almighty? Princes muſt take things as "ys are; God can make 

Ho Same 14% ings what he pleaſes. The only reaſon of 

b A "Ae Aat : to be as they are, mnſt be, not any natural, but a moral, neceſſity : 
pat - C / not becauſe he could not naturally order things otherwiſe; but becauſe 
7 Go Pains 5 #& would be morally unfit; that he ſhould : not becauſe he could not 


Z, one Me PA, , make the whole happy ; but becauſe it is fit, that, in conſequence of 


Ales cnc b* under a moral Creator and Governor, is a fit and neceſſary ordination. 


4 - "of Rat 75; the innocent conneted with him, that all may be ſenſible of the 
Pl Ze —+ Cage &/ 

| Yu, et (/ / |. 114454 every individual: for though the innocent ſuffer, yet on this ſcheme 
5 Sc. - ORLEOT/ 
he ni he . F - with reſpeR to thoſe wicked creatures, who occalion it. On the othet 
FU Ir, wheel «apfcheme God is. chargeable with injuſtice ; he 1s ſuppoſed to af pars 


tageous) both to the ghteous ana the wicked, © If the individuals; 
* her, on whom tt falls, be righteous, it ſerves to their trial and advance- 
ment in happineſs. According to the true. Scripturaſdoftrine, All 

"= Re”. ' things work together for good to them that lave Ged, X On fuch ſcheme, 
x [pz un 7 Fer. no one is obliged to fufter for the benefit of othefs$, without a benefit 
Ls E PRE equivalent ;efoltiog to himfelf: There is no injury in the divine pro- 
'; £44 ; nes, Io ecedings. If the individuals, on whom Evul falls, be wicked ; then 
Lol at LE is it a juſt puniſhment: and alfo it operates to make them repent, 10 
_ HE £4 _# their future Good. To them, who perſevere in duty, or duly repent 
Fere-C- : 46 W_ _ of fin, Evil is uſttmately an advantage: God requites it 'in due time 


"WW rt —- With ample good. Bat to ſuch only it is an advantage. To others all 


-_ 


_ -, things work together for evil : Even the Good, they enjoy, tends by 
<</A® abuſe to future Evil ; and the Evil, they ſuffer, 1s not only evil at 

Dan WA »C// ; preſent, but tends to evil afterwards. In caſe they make no good uſe 
3g - 5 of it, but rather grow worſe by it, it is evil to them indeed, endur- 
CE " ws ing for Ns Tos wer might ”w pr Ce: Evil, 4 all oy be 
Ea J1-EE*, of virtuous; but, by a moral neceſfity, it muſt groan with evil forever, 
Wa org /102f any will be vicious. This 15 bs true wok. ger of Evil. To this 

J1a-+4-/(2," every man's natural apprehenſions agree; howſoever difiicult he may 
| Ll: eq , And it, to make out K, Par of Good and Evil, confiſtent with thoſe 
/ 5 2 ehenſions, with his notions of God and the appearances of things. 
2 392. 395- Tthinkit fufficiently important to deſerve repeating, that this ordi- 
þ. //3. —4. nation of Evil is finally an advantage to the righteous; and is a dif- 
advantage only, as it ought to be, to the wicked, Every thing (as 
we ſay) 7s for the beſt: It is fo, reſpeRting the divine glory an £0 
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'O 
Vbliſs of the righteous; but, reſpeQing the wicked, every thing is for# ct 
the worſt; moral Xvi! they can and do chooſe; and natural Evil God Pres ed 
will inflict. Every thing 1s for the beſt to us, if (and only F) we: $££4- rei, 


«make a good uſe of it. Lee D :» 3. prog » a9” 
Archbiſhop King, on the origin of Evil, and alſo many other Lea cal 
writers on the ſame ſubject, have taken great pains to ſhew, that $oE: ; Fs 
"Things, bring conſtituted as they are, muſt be ſubject ro Evil. Who did ——— | 
ever doubt of that? We knuw that a thing cannot ve and not be at 4 Ati e hthe. 
C the ſame time. Such arguments are nothing to the purpoſe, unleſs / bh o ed.. 
we ſappoſe that things muſt neceſſarily be as they are, becauſe their #9LCHE CY 
rinciples are eternal, uncauſed, and independent on the power of /4@e<£-- Ds | 
God ; then indeed we may aſcribe the origin of evil to them; but </— Es = 
we may not, if God created them freely to be whatſoever he pleaſed, {IEF 
The quettion 1s not, «vhy does evil reſult from things conflituted as they F,, ”,:, 
are? But why are tvings /o conſtituted ® Why fo hable to Evil? The —— >» 
queſtion does not re:t on the nature of the creatures, unleſs we ſup- Plan if 
poſe their princinies to be eternal, uncauſed, and independent ; but Lak; Ty 
refers whelly to the power and will of the Creator. The Archbiſhcp © 0 {F228 
mentions three kinds of evil, which he ſuppoſes God could not ex- LE 4,0 Za 
clude out of his creation, without incurring a greater inconvenience' Tm 
| by excluding alto a portion of happineſs ; but his arguments to this at Ae 
purpoſe are evidently ground!eſs, and, in ſome reſpects, contradictory. ” P/4 : 
Vrhe three kinds of evil, he mentions, are the Evil of Defee, natural 204-407 
vil, and moral Evil. The two lait he ſuppoſes, (as other writers do) Mele Acts 
are conſequences of the firſt. But on fair enquiry 1t will be found ,,.--- a 
that both the firſt and the two laſt are miſrepreſented ; that not defeX FT; » | 
N 3s the origin of Evil, but abuſe 15. From abulſe comes deviation and 2, a 4 
d:fet, moral and natural. The Evil of defet he deduces from this, A... 
T hat no creature can be abſolutcly perfeet ; for that imperfettion is injc- OX . 
| PV) parable from the nature of a Creature, He, like others, has fallen X21 Mr 
iy) iato confuſion, obſcurity, and error, for want of rightly apprehend. 2. FT. — 
| ing what Perfection is. He ſhould have diſtinguiſhed between at/-/ EST; 
Nv 47? 2nd relative, We grant, that no Creature can be abſolutely Got EB 
perfet; It muit want, at leall, Seif-exiftence and Independence ; but # : 
S ; & 2t does not follow, that it muit want reQitude and happineſs. Abſo- s 4» 
\ 8 '\SJute PerfeAion 1s not necef{iry to the two laſt : Relative PerfeQtion 18 OWLS M 
- DR) Relative Perte&tion, as much as ANON: IN reCti- 
tude and happineſs in Creatures formed for them ; and conſequently ,/ _ | 
does em ee natural and moral Evil. Relative PerfeQion Goes Os 
complete fitneſs in a Creature to fill its place in the ſyſtem ; and, 1f- —— 
COLE P ED 


I | animated, to be happy. 'This 1s the perfe&tion competent to a Crea- 
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d 


= 
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F25 


For a Creature to be more or leſs would be 1mperfettion : r e e043 


WJ ture. 
NJ dundance or defeQ, with relation to {.ch fitneſs, would equally cons. 4 "A 5, 
*ANiitute a-monſter, It is evident, that the perfection of a Creature can <<<, F-- 9" 


| be relative only : but this does not exclude rectitude and happineſs; 74 6 

N XN 1t neceſlarily does include them, as the very eſſentials of ſuch per. & Pry 
, Cee _ 
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a defe& in a Creature, neither implies any kind of Evil: Only want <Ze 
of relative perfeQion is a defeft in a Creature, 7. e, want of fitneſs «= Ape” 
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fetion. 'Then, I repeat, want of abſolute perfeCtion is not properly”. -- 
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os fill its place be happ 
bY and ſuch only. A his the Archbiſhop certainly grants (tho? 
he did not advert to the conſequences) when he aflerts, that the\y 


eateft part of the Creatures are happy. If part are happy ; certainly, 
nt of abſolute perfeftion does not exclude happineſs: conſequently, \ 
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oral and natural Evil are no neceſlary reſults of wanting wen 
PerfeQion : God might have excluded them, notwithltanci g that 
unavoidable want of abſolute perfetjzon in created natures, hich Wd 
the Archbiſhop imputes them to. However, he unwarily turns tne 
blame off from the want cf abſolute perfection ; - and lays 1t upon 
\ ſubordination ; z. e. on the place or claſs a Creature is placed in. 
He has a fancy, that a part muſt be unhappy from their place, or 
| Claſs in the creation ; which is only a mere fancy: fer he can give no i 
*\ ſolid reaſon why God could not make one part as happy as another, 
z. e. give fitneſs to one part as well as another. He indeed Jays the | 
| 
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blame on matter, which he makes the next ſource of natural evil; 
but this 3s equally misjudged as the other no.ton; enleſs he will tup- , 
'v poſe matter to be independent on God, and uncontroulalie by | his {4 
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power. What he ſays about the motion of matter, and the necetiity 
of God's interpofing perpetually to prevent the Gillolution - f bodies, 
1s trifling : certainly God could diſpoſe matter to form and perpetuat Wh 
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bodies as laſting as he pleaſed ; and ſuch a diſpoſition, when fixed 
would be as natural as the preſent. And indeed I cannot help con- 
idering an happy difpr/ition of things as their truly natural di/pr/4, ens. 
and the preſent unhappy diſpc/fticn is, 1 thwk, rather to be oma Þ 
wnratural and miraculous, being introduced only by the decree of = 
in conſequence of fin. If God could not create matter without mak 

ing it produce evil, why did he create it at all? It could not be n 
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created for itſelf, becauſe it is incapable either of happireſs or miſery, 
of yice or virtue. Well, but they will fay, that its exiſtence was 
neceſſary for the ſake of certain ſpirits. How do they know that ? 
They ſay that happineſs on the whole was advanced by it. How do 
they know that? Yet they ſay evil was introduced by it. A Krange 
contradiction ! and how do they know that? All this is gratis dictum, 
On their ſcheme no reaſon appears why matter ſhou!d be as it is, or 
be at all ; but rathes ſtrong reaſons why it ſhould either be otherwiſe, » 
or not at all: on mine, an excellent reaſon appears, as I hope has 
been clearly explained; the reaſon is, to eſtabliſh a due mechaniſm: 
for the ſake of trial, &c. In ſome places the Archbiſhop ſeems to, 
ſuppoſe, that God admitted evil for the ſake of variety: He made, \ 
ſays be, as great @ variety of exiflences as poſſible, and therefore could 

pot exclude evil from ſome claſſes of his works. But now it evil —\Y 
admitted for the ſake of variety, there muſt be as much variety of Ny 
Evil as poſſible ; and conſequently not happineſs, but variety, was his , 

principal end. But if (50d meant happineſs the chief end, he ought $\ 
to make only as preat a variety as confitted with happineſs. But how 
does evil reſult from variety ? Variety may reſult from evil; but not 
properly evil from varie:y, There 1s no neceſ{arily unavoidable con-\. 
* NEXION between variety and evil, any more than between creation and |: 
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evil; or between Ls n and evil. Our? Jeas v1) creation, fab» Furs | - 
|Nottata and variety, do not neceſſarily include evil, either moral. 

tar natural; therefore [ cannot fee with what juſt pretenſions evil 13” 
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aſcribed to them. Por any thing that is apparent in creation, ſub- - 


\ ordination, and variety, God might make any poffible number of 
creatures, or ranks of creatures, without admitting evi]: conſequent! 
dTrhere might be any poſſible variety without evil, excepting that "5 
reſults from evil. Now the variety, which reſults from evil, conſiſts 
W Note in thoſe modes, which might have been {pared out of exiſtence, 
without leffening the number or happinets of creatures or ranks. - 
\. V Such variety is totally unneceſſary towards furniſhing ont a greater 
dd number of creatures or ranks. This deſerves to be. inhſted on, to 


avoid all pofliible miſapprehenſion. Creatures, and ranks of creatures, ' 
mult be diſtinguiſhed from 2odes, God could make all poſlible num- 

3 . bers cf creatures, and ranks of creatures, withont . admitting evil : 

2 but nor all poſiible modes of creatures ; becauſe, without admitting 
X NY evil, he could not make thoſe modes which conſiſt in evil. Obſerve 
\ from this, thit if God admitted evil for the ſake of variety ; 1t was 

1$- » not for a variety of creatures, or ranks of creatures; but for a va- 

0 To. Vcriety of modes only; 2z. e. for the ſake of introducing that variety of 
: modes, of which evil conliſts. It was not admitted to augment the 

$11 nuwber of exiſtences, but only to augment the variety of their modi= | 

\ \ fications. Why ſhould God create evil for the fake of a variety-in | 
. odifications? Saying, as ſome do, that Good is increaſed thereby, 18 

\ d- ſaying any thing at pleaſure. We know no neceſſary dependence of _ 

y \ Good ayon evil. Every good modification might have tubſiſted with=- 
v \, cut any evil modification at all. Reaſon therefore would conclude, 

« '» that, were it not for morai coniiderations, rather than for variety, 

\ > | , God would have totally exciuded all modifications ariſing from evil. . 
{8 . His wiſdom and power, we allow, may be diſplayed, in a manner, 
* + by creating evil tor variety's fake : But this, without any better pur- 

«+ poſe, would not be juſtifiable. Such exertion of wiſdom and power, 

as conſiſts not with goodneſs, mult degenerate into cruelty and folly. 
' & How much more rational is the ſcheme, which ſuppoſes, that God * 

NY +zeEntirely excluded evil, as far as he could, admitting free-will ; and Apr ttt ww 

%' + that evi] is not original in nature, but a monſtrous coniequence ariſing Au 22n-h0 2 
4 \, Nolely from will's abuſe! Moral evil is nothin elie, but an 20 abuſe of W A 

will : Nor can we ſuppoie natural evil, z. e. depravity and pain, to [7 S- CM 
X Te of any uſe in the creation, unleſs in conſequence of iin. If ſin; 

's A; 6. IS;enters, they muſt and ought to enter too ; and atiect both tie if in //7 

and the injured ; in order to ſhew fin's evil nature, and to try and to Een, - 

2 þ .2.4], puniſh. Now withour fin, they could not have theſe uſes, they need Fade tare 

not be impoſed for trial, they could not be inflifted for punyhment; fer Cam £2 

þ 303, The ſcheme, which I would vindicate, alone agrees with revelation, / DC YE 

which no where aſcribes any kind of evil to impotence in God, 02 0,48 

his want of power to give rectitude and happineſs ;, nor to a ncuey 

incapacity iuſeparable from a created nature to receive them (as theſe 

_—_ 4a); bot evil is there aſcribed to the abuſe of will 1n the crea- Mean Les 
ture, and i@ God's conſequent infliction of frailty, Nay, Revelation /Z,.”7 cee<T 
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-plainly ſuppoſes, that God has power to give reitude and happineſs ; 
' and that the creature is capable of receiving them. "The admiſſion 
. of evil is no way to be accounted for, with any tolerable-ſhew of rea- 
ſon, but either on this ſcheme, which is the true one; or on a ſup- 
poſition, that God placed ſome creatures under evil originally, in 
order both to diſplay a variety at firſt, and to manifeſt his goodneſs 
afterwards in rewarding them according to their merits and ſufferings : 
but this laſt ſuppoſition is not true, howſoever reconcilable it may be 
. to the divine attributes. To ſuppoſe an impotence in God to beſtow 
recitude and happineſs, is groundleſs and impious; to ſuppoſe a 
neceſſary incapacity in the nature of a creature to receive them, 15 
groundleſs and abſurd ; becauſe the creature muſt be what the Creator 
wills; upright and happy if God pticaſes, in whatever rank it ftands ; 
ſince there 1s no unavoidable connexion beiween exiſtence and eval, 
nor between ſubordination and evil. "Thoſe writers endeavour to ob- 
viate every imputation againſt the goodneſs of God, ariſing from their 
ſcheme, by ſaying that good is adyanced by the admiſſion of eval, 
and that the evil 1s far overbalanced by the good. This however 
1s altogether gratis dium : it is far from appearing, either that good 
1s advanced by evil, or that evil 1s over-balanced by good. As to 
good being advanced by evil, it ſcems certainly to be taiſe. So much 
evil is ſo mvch diminution of gocd. - Evil appears to be founded on 
the ruin of good. Both indeed equa!ly anſwer the great end of the 
creation ; but (as we have proved) that end might have been ar{wered 
as well without evi!, if the abuſe of freedom had not introduced it, 
Let it not be ſaid, that Evil is not Evil, if Evil no leſs than Cood 
anſwers that end, That would be taiking unſkiifully, Evil, if at- 
mitted, mult lie in the means to the end; not in the truſtration of 
the end itſelf. It is not my plan, to ſuppoſe that God 1s ſo vnwiſe 
Hor weak, that he will ſuffer any thing to fruſtrate or hinder his chict 
end. Nothing will he permit, but what conduces to that end, But 
he may, and muſt, admit ſuch room for uſing a variety of means to- 
wards 1t, as will licenſe trial, (as for trial is neceflary) conſequently 
he very proper)y admits evil to be poſlible, as a means to that end : 
He admits that evil may be a means to that end, as good ft. To 
ſay, that evil is no evil, becauſe it anſwers the chief end, is as much 
as to ſay, that purging and bleeding, aud bliſtering, and other violent 
remedies, are no evils, becauſe they, as well as delicious food, tend 
to prolong life, 'The end of preſerving life, we will ſuppoſe, 1s ſerved 
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þ ſidered as evil, and the other as goud, otherwiſe thoſe words have no 
meaning. By the way let me caution, that no one is to draw a com- 
' pariſon between medicine, {which in the preſent ſtate of things is 
often neceiſai y to life) and evil, in the abſtract, which is by no means 
neceſſary to the end of the creation : 'The compariſon will deceive : 
W They are no true parallel., On my ichene, evil is no injury to the 
d divine plan; 7. e. it ſubverts not the counſel of God, r.or fruftrates 
% his chief end : 
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by medicine, as well as by food ; but ſurely, the firſt mult be con- 
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'it, On the ſcheme of my opponents, evil 1s an injury to, the divine 
6, plan: ſo far as it prevails, it excludes and defeats that, which the 

*hold to be the chief end, 7. e. Happineſs. If (as inconfiſtently 18s 
affirmed) it advances happineſs, (or if happineſs could not exiſt with= 
*J Out 3t) yet is it ſuch a means to happineſs, as excludes happineſs 
from thoſe who ſuffer it. Happineſs it excludes in proportion to its 
y quantity ; and is an odious means, forced on God; for they are. 
\\ obliged to affirm that God admitted it, becauſe he could not exclude 

+ 1t. After every ſalvo, evil is, on their ſcheme, an opprobruum to. 
the divine Power. 1 afſert, that God admitted evil, becauſe .on m6- 
ral accounts (no doubt, the principal in his intention) it was fit he 
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4+; fent moſt cordially. But this is 0.:1ly believing, not proving: This 1s 
0 only to acquieſce, not to explain and vindicate. The overvalance of F 


N AS ſhould: for any thing elſe, he could have excluded it. However, : 

\ ſuppoſing it could be proved on the principles of the other ſcheme, 

\ y that good is advanced by evil; and that too 1n greater degree than ] 

\ *y evil amounts to; I would grant the admiſſion of evil to be excutable. 1 AN 

4 K But what is afferred on that ſide, cannot be proved. We are put off \v p C K 

"WD with an excuſe cf ignorance, We are told, thas it becomes ; us, - Nv ; \ \e 

&& I ſbort- ſighted creatures, to acquieſce in the belief, that he, who formed : | \ \ y NJ 

"Yi us with conſciouſneſs of right and wrong, muſt be good; and there- \S' 'Y Es Io 

4. X forg he muſt have admitted evil for very good reaſons. To this laſ= { 4 .{Þd H 0 ; 
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i." * gond, fo mach extolled, does not appear. Obſervation and expe- _ 
D riefte have convinced me, that this world 1s no place for juſtice or 
* Skppinelſs; it abounds with moral and natural evil more than 1s vi- I 
| % y ie or commonly adverted to. If no ſuch overbalance exiits, then 
\ NU by their own conceſiion, God is not juſtihable in giving the world |} 
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exittence: That is, they conclude, If he could not give more good | 

M Lohan evil, he did wrong in creating it, This conclution ſeems juſt. \ 

> d 4 Bur I afiirm, that to impoſe the leait aegree of evil on innocent crea- y| | ? 

> AMV ures, unleſs with a view to adyance them to greater good, 15 an 1n- | * | 
I.) ury ; as much as to beſtow thy leatt degree of undeſerved good 1s a \ \ d 
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_ fazor, Our ſenſe of 1ight and wrong, which God has implanted for dD 
j our guide, will not pe: mit us to think otherwiſe, even where God him-. 
ſelf 15 in queſtion. By this reaſon, If there really was, upon the whole, 
an overbalance of good, th2 Creator would not be juſtifiable, 1n re- 
ſpect to thoſe individuals, who ſufier more evil, than they poiicis good, 
unleſs reference were had to iome future compenſation, '{his, it 1s | 
_ affirmed, will be made; but how 1s this affirmation conſiſtent with the 7 g - 4 | 
befurementioned ſcheme? 1t creatures, which now have more eyil II 1 | 
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than gcod, are as virtuous and happy as God can make them in their wad 
rank or claſs, what reaſon to hope for them better in any ſuper1or ? 4 mw 
. 5 , LS 
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NS XG By the above ſcheme, 7he ſuperior cloſes are ſuppoſed already full; fo 
*\* <what room is there to rite ? Likewiſe, we know not what 1s above :/ 
AN we know not, that happineſs is greater there, If evil ariſes from in 
% ſuperatle impotence either in Ged or his creatures (no matter which 
W we may jultly doubt whether God can give happineſs ſuperior 1 
another place. We ſee the higheſt ranks are not always the happielt 
. they are often the unhappieſt: a preſumptive argument, that fin 
fp 7 Dea} [76m RE HE 1S SG. | tv <A 
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mY not impotence, 1s this fountain of evil. Were defeR or Why 

\ nation the origin of evil, then, by the ſuppoſition, the loweſt orders 
would be the moſt miſerable : whereas it is proved by faQ, that the 

| t higheſt are uſually the moſt miſerable. We find that evil proceeds 

\; not from the want of power, {0 much as from the abuſe of it. Sin 

| tg the origin of evi], the higher claſſes, which are the moſt capable 


of fin, are the moſt involved i in evil. On the ſuppoſition, that evil ; 
originates from impotence in God to give, or from unavoidable inca- 
pacity in creatures to receive happineſs, we have little reaſon to ex- 
\ ped any thing better than we now experience: But on my ſuppoſi- 
tion, that evil originates from fin, and that God can give, and crea- 

res be enabled to receive, higher acceſſions of good (if they will be 
morally qualified) we have ſolid aſſurance to hope, that, after a due 
Ihe time of trial, and fin's purgation, we ſhall be perfe&tly happy ; we 
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ſhall, in pr mag of acquiring 11ghteouſnelſs, be advanced 10 bleſ- \ 
ſedneſs and gl 

dd I have x nt that relative perfe#ion alone 18 competent to a created; 
nature, confidering it merely as a creature ; but there 1s another reaſon| Y 
why relative perfe&tion alone 1s proper to a creature ; that 1s, con-' 
ſidering 1t as @ probationer. For only a ſtate of relative perfetion can 
admit of proper changes to reward probation. Relative perfeion ad- 

\ mits of degrees and advances, which abſolute perfe&tion does not. RE- 
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lative perſeCtion is capable perhaps of being advanced (if God pleaſes) \ 
to ſuch a pitch, as to be nothing ſhort of abſclute perfeftion, except 
Wi ſelf-exiſtence and independence. Theſe advances indeed muſt be 1 
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made in ſuch a manner as to conlift with the order of the reſt of the 
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X ſyſtem, without cauſing redundance in one part, or defeR in another : 
-\ and to this God has a thouſand expedients. We muſt think very 
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meanly of God, if we cannot believe, that he can change the ranks 
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f individuals, and alio of ſyſtems, without introducing into his 
rks ary chaſm or confuſion: He can either annithilate or augment 


any part of his works, 1t he pleaſes, without cauſing any diſorder or yr 
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inconvenience to the reſt : He corrects all redundancies, he ſupplies all 
\ >. x deficiencies, as he will, with more facility than you or I move a finger. 
St (9) Death 1s ev-ry where in ſcripture {as well as by common ap- ) 
v 2 \'V p enkon) underſtood to be a penalty; and indeed, were it not &, | 
we ſhould be no more averſe from dying at a fit ſeaſon, than from 
going to ſleep when we are weary. 'The right 1dea of death 1s, that 
It 1s a penalty ; and not that it 1s either annihilation, or an entire 
VN ſuppreflion of ſenſe. If it were annihilation, it would fruſtrate every | 
Tn Fanoe of being: if it were an entire ſuppreſſion of ſenſe, N 
It would, while death ſhould continue, fruſtrate the greateſt purpoſe, i 
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probation, Tnerefore death 1s a painful, or at leaſt a diſgraceful 
ſeparation of body and ſoul, and a ſubſequent humiliation: It is 
this, which makes it a penalty , even to the good; although them it 

ay bring to repoſe and conſolation in the ſtate of the dead. Dn | 
15 not properly a loſs of lite, (it only ſeems ſo to us, who ſee "Dank of 
but the body) but it 2s an alienation of life from the body by ſepa- 
rating the foul. and an humiliation of the {oul afterwards. 'The ſoul 
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 fiill lives in the region of ſpirits : Al] Live to God. This 1s the right e& , ri .10 
[abt idea of death, bs: hg of worn PA aa _ all " In 294 OE TY 
, Holy Scripture the /ecord death 1s declared to be, not a ſuppreflion © © : 
p. , of aſe; Sack leſs ro thoeruy but a ſtate of miſery (ſee Mark ix, 24erat feb, 
V3.9.52 34. Rev.): then, by ſtronger reaſon, the fr/? death can mean neither ,7S 2a od a 
a ſuppreſſion of ſenſe, nor annihilation, whatever interpretation, fa- - - © = 5.4 
; yoring ſuch opinions, ſome "Texts have ſuffered. Death 1s a ſtate of // F * 
Hile- fenhibility. That the ancients of all denominations entertained this £ <+<- - _ 
þe 243, notion 15 a fat fo evident from their writings and cuſtoms, that I am Err He 6; FF 
* ſurpriſed how anv one can deny it. We have moſt ample evidence ,Z7 A. pages” =: | 
IZO*7 that they believed it; and ot the leaſt hint that it was ever doubted F Ws A ” 
+ wp) diſputed, *till later ages; and- then only among the Jewiſh Sad. vA@ 
ducees, and ſome few heathen philoſophers. Our Saviour and his 20: . 
agapoſtles made no objection to, nor alteration, in, the notion of an in- 
< ” termediate ſtate, as it was in their time held among the Jews; but 
ge rather aſſerted and confirmed it: yet to teach the cruth in this poin 
yy did particularly become him, who pu:poſely vitited the world incar- 
Shay nated, to illuftrate and confirm the great defrines of life and immor- 
———>/ @lity, bleſſings f--m the beginning promiſed to mankind to be ratie HE Acme 


ERS fed and perfecie'! thro? him, the promiſed ſeed. Where our Saviour 9, ec 


Fed 


ſays—Fear not them that kill the body, but are nct able to kill the ſoul, 7; FPOaf4- + 

it is mott certainly impried, that the ſoul Tives when the body is deadF&&gd 

(See Gen. xxxv. 18, L. Kings, xvii. 21. Matth. x. 28. AQs, Ul. 23. 

p92. I. Cor. v. 5. I. Cor. iv. 16.) And whereſoever he, or his apoſtles A nero 
ſpeak of the dead, as being afleepFit 1s plain that their language is} 72927 © 

Not, | metaphcricai; and commonly ey body only is ſpoken of. 'T hat they Me 20 4 

ſuppoſed the ſoul, whatever be its e:lence, to be ſomething diſtin} 2-, 2 . OH 3 4 


from the vitble body, 1s undeniable: nor is it ”y any means reaſonq _ WT 5” 
Fr TY able to think otherwiſe : the organization of the body (to mention _- He - 

A. nothing elle) clearly intimates, that the ſoul is ſomething diſtin Fr-4 ESAd . — > 
YEE. |, from the body, as a man who works a machine is diſtin& from the\/ FF RA PERF 
mackine it{eif, And they as certainly ſuppoſed the ſoul to hve and{ -- p=- GEE 
|. a& without the viſible body ; though perhaps not without ſome kind 7,070 0 

of body ; for ſeveral of the ancients thought that the ſoul always has|' ZZ - 4d . 


ſvumething of a body abour it, conſiſting of an aerial or luminous| _ | . 
matter; and that the ſoul itſelf was a marter of its own kind. FF _ >< Coors 
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It muft be granted, that the principle of life, or the ſoul, 15, in LH : 3. EA 27: 
every claſs of being where 1t is found, ſomething of a nature very ine | b--" a 
--- 2 rage It ſeems that there is a ſcale of /;f? (if I may be permit- | -> wth 
DAc:3:hed to uſe the word /ife in a more than. ordinary comprehenſive | 27 2-T 
4 / meaning) commencing even with ſome kinds of minerals, and aſcend- | "LL 

err «27*4 ing through the vegetative orders up to the animal, and reaching to | / -; ry 
pede Yeef an height unknown : but it is certain, that the viſible corporeal chain | <= aJcertos 
» xd terminates with man, If we conſider the principle of life, as it ap- A. Lolge fl 2 [E 
"— in animals only, we ſhall be deeply amuſed. In thoſe called 

inLene ,zhe more perfect, the \principle of life 1s confined to its {eat in one|/7” att | 
_ *.,+) part; from which ſeat, if any member be diſunited, that member |--————-*— */ © "© 
Varfp /3Joſes life: and in but few inſtances can the. life reproduce a ſupple- |\PrcÞ — O- Homes 
93. Mentary member, But in thoſe anignals, which are called 2he /e/5 Hee SCfooae De IAA 
Wang r 29r” Ver ga Gy He0m. - inal bgo oe Kilo in an idea of (F261, | onwe ox, edge 4s. | 
ER Ben Coe on porn HR a 
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:/. -%þ inſtances 1t remains in the diſunited members a long time after 
the diſunion; in —_ It: Jones ſupplementary members ; 
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Ppoie, that God might have We 
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ſtage implier ach ; ufſeiwe w1 
d a ibutiorſhere ; which we cah hardly ſuppoſe, while \ 
rid $ es a probationary ſtate ; both becauſe ſuch aces, as SN, 
'/, Teaitv| con ry this uſual method of afligning .diiterent places, as 
[ it ſeaſons, to his different diſpenſations ; and alfo be- 
uld not contain at once the ſeveral generations of 
als, deftined to live upon it, unleis. the original 
Fr and them ſhould be aitered. If then al! had 
ration of animals from this ſtate was probably in- 
ad fmigration would not have been made hs deith;. 
an ; but by a way me oppoſite, by trauflation, 
aPNuſe. Zaace- /7- 324. 305" 322.99. 
s fr ſuppoſing that Mn at _ ft was naturally mor- 
ted from death by o divine injfluence, are aitogether 
ed is the ſuppoſition 1tfelt : for what is mor tality or 
, bes an eifect of the divine pleaſure and ordination ? 
Ss reons is, the power of multip ying, which he ſuppoſes 
BAtible with immortals, But ſurely 1t is not: God does all his &, 
rogreflion and in ſeaſon. And beſides, were a power of 


o In Oqpatible with immertality, 1t wo..1d be equally «þ 
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10 \Rary divine influence, whereby he ſuppoſes life would 
er precerved, if ſin had not happened. Another rea- \ 
Yeod, and of the tree of life. Nothing to the pur- 
oſe } God canſes every thing to be done by means, and by the. 4 
*=agency of his-creatures: Immortality, be what 1t would, was neceſ- I 
7 to depend on yorgrei garb and among others, it pleaſed God x4 
hat it ſhould depend on the ule of theſe hems: Another reaſon is, *\ 
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efven( a conſe? | {ſcripture ſuppoſe in PP 
W z Chis whole tenor of it, and often En y aſſures us of; the apoſtle = Exc WY 
þ 5 2Palls our preſent bodies, the bodies of our humiliation, Phil. 11. 21, 4 is Hey FORE 
; which phraſe implies, that man 's body was originally of another and 5:47 bo 
| 4 305 nobler ſort. Not only man's body, but the whole frame of nature, 


2E E Here 


—ſuffered a change and degradation at the fall, as plainly appears in £704; Ln, 514 
i \ v the account of the fall, and in the promiſes of reſtoration {rom it, Ard ATE Fils, | 
i A: V|is Rom. viti. 20, Rb creation of - _ rarytns and new earth is in 4 PU Op 
ARs, in. 21. and cofwmonly by the early chriſtian writers, peculiarl #».: #0 
& {tiled the Reftiturionge which may, and probably dozs ale. that he Perl 
Ye. all things, then to reſtored, after the Vift tation, (I. Peter, 11. 12.2 22 /2C Uvins 
nd early fathers) W.Judgment, were originally of a better frame. Has SCeant md, 
nother of SocinusJ'reaſons 1 15, that MI the cauſes of death exifted be ES nOnA 
ore man ſinned... This aſſertion is groundleſs in reaſon, and flatly con-7, 22/147 
Opry to ſcripture. The cauſes of death originated from the curſe of God a ap 
tenced upon fin ; or from his decree, which pre-ordained all thin gs 07 OR 114 


become mortal, upon a fall. This all ſcripture ſuppoſes, and in TE _— Fl 
7a 


any places aſſerts. The author of the Wiſdom of Solomon (who 
rtainly deſerves peculiar attention on this point, as an ancient and - 2a 
ſe man, well acquainted with patriarchal traditions, if not inſpired) A | 
ares us, that not only aCtual death, but mortality, or the ſuicepti- - / ens | a Exp 7 
hoes of death, entered by in. Chap. I. Doubtleſs St. Paul meant = 

beame: = Cor: xV. Sccinus's laſt reaſon 1s, that man was formed A+ 9 f's 7. - 
' the earth: but what is this to the purpoſe? Does this imply an 
Ea of mortality? By no means! 2426: Geneety - £3-AY +3 ; 
(10) Surely this account of the Origin of Evil is moſt rational, HEE £1 
iting the natures both of God and his creatures, I cannot conceive * 
ov any one can imagine ny ay] init; pocally as It perfectly "<6 fa Fiore wt, 
Vorees with God's acknowledged cxconomy in other reſpe&ts. Eval 

intailed from the Fall, to tettify, in a ſtrong and apo 6: manner, Ao - CAE. 


$3" * God's love of righteouſneſs and hate of iniquity : Chriſt died a ſa. Rr ES" Ace — 
i dcrifice for ſin on the ſame account, 'The Deluge, the Confuſion of 
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ongues, the Contra&1on of Lite, and many other events, were all _ PAs 

why, TY for the ſelf-ſame end; and affected poſterity ſomewhat in <7 «eZ < 
7 om Yew manner as did the original tall, 1 am confident that nothing is 4. 4 
y\ 


FKJmore impoſſible than to conceive a better method than that which 
Y mon has purſued, as ſet forth in the Bible, to atteſt his love of @-« + 4a cane. 
4} Þ y righteouſneſs and hate of iniquity, which mutt be his great end in a - Pp 0 4 
2 $ moral ſyſtem. Howſoever ſtrange ſome parts may appear, taken JH 
$ anglYs they have all an admirable fitneſs, in a proper view of the: ws 2 Ce 
my hays G 1) Some objec, that to ordain depravity as a correftion of fin, Leon prak 
6, like chaſtiſing a drunkard by giving him a greater propenſity for ZZ 

1quor; or puniſhing a thief by increaſing his defire to ſteal. Ver cd 
true! What force bas the objeion : To a ſhallow ſpeculatiſt it mas Se "WH —__— 
ſeem to have ſome ; but a juſt reaſoner will contemn it; nay, will © hb EXE 
turn 14 agaiuit the objector : for the very inſtances adduced are proofs, Et 
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" Lee wm, Bo that God Cl Mo the growth of evil habits as a puniſhment of #< 22 
Jotlorr FF al evil. Depravity conſiſts 1n : blindneſs joined with an 1M inclination :#2<+ 

heſe 1: kph increaſe the proneneſs to fin ; but the ſenſe of this will2£ lazy 

Portis COWSEL, Zalarm a duly refletting mind to avoid it : The danger of falling wilLas- ZZ; 

Zoe- make one more careful to ſtand. Experience ſhews, that depravity ze, 

re, 6 as well as pain, is a ſanQion againſt ſinning, as well as an occafio FY 

6x < / - of ſevere trial. 'The greater the hazard 15, the greater conſequently*” He, 

ſhould be the care and ſtruggle to ſhun it: Depravity therefore, atee hes, 

God hath ordained it, 1s one of the moſt proper ſanRions againep,, 

ode pravity ; ſo proper, that none fitter could be introduced into a La 
HHS. ene ſtate. - // See. ne 1/2. Hocles 
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HOU FIRST and LAST! © GOD ! all-perfe& cauſe, gf... / 5 4- A 
All-ſacred end, of Nature and its laws ! {OO EG 


| £ 

Eſtence, beyond the vtmolt thought to trace ! : ZH Fe obs 1 
As time eternal, infinite as ſpace ! / 

All-wiſe, all-ruling !—Therefore all-ador'd, "4 +3. 
Supreme, tranſcendent, univerſal Lord ! 3 2.6. G / Pp: 


Righteous and good !—While ſtudious I ſurvey, | i 
Summ'd in lies what thy ſchemes diſplay, & 134 : 248: | 
I tremble and rejoice, I dread, I truſt ; 20 

I hope to heav'n, yet humble to the duſt, 

O ſole Omnipotent ! I know right well, 

Thy ſmile is heaven, and thy frown is hell : 
Stupendous Being ! lowly I bow down 

My conſcious ſoul before thy ſolemn Throne : 
My ſoul, thus proftrated, thy influence fill! 
My) Joy thy favour, and my guide thy will ! 
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'O deign ſupport in this attempt to ſoar 


"The height, "where wondering Cherubim adore, 


The lofty flight of Providence to trace, 


The path, where Mercy brings redeeming grace; 


\To'teach mankind a ſcience, ſure to lend 
Condu& and comfort, Wiſdom's only end : 
Deign to inſpire due grandeur to my ſong, 
Sounding thy Glory to the liſtening throng. - , 


_ Waxn by permiſſion, lent with wiſe defign, 
Abuſe of freedom wrought the world's decline ; 
*And wfought © far, that, in confuſion toſt, + | » 
The whole was wreck'd, in ſin.and miſery loſt; _ 


The ſovereign Father with compaſſion view'd IO 
The waſteful ruin, whelming bad and+good ; 
And, in the glorious fulneſs of_ his love, : 4 , 


| Reveal'd his purpoſe in the Firlt above, 
His purpoſe in the WORD, this Syſtem's heir, 
Ordain'd of old its lapſes to repair z 
Whom as a Victim in due time he gave; 
A meet atonement, all the loſt to ſave. 
Argent as ſun-beams, room muſt be to fall 
And room to riſe : *Tis neceſlary all ! 
* So bids the reaſon, whence the whole began ; 
,, So pureſt Wiſdom's moſt conſummate plan: 
The ſovereign Father could no better way 
Advance his creatures, and himſelf diſplay, 
His holineſs (his ardent love of right 
And hate of wrong) makes Virtue his delight, 
| Vice his abhorrence : That he muſt approve 
With cordial ſympathy, a God of love: 
This he muſt diſapprove with keeneſt ire, 
A jealous God, a ſoul-conſuming fire. 
Such love, ſuch hate, tranſcendent in degree, 
Characterize his ſovereign Majeſty. 


He 
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He cannot but condemn to bitter woe _ 

The ſacrilegious ſcorners of his law : 

He cannot but accept with kind embrace 

The meaneft penitents, imploring grace. 

Here reſt thy hopes and fears, thy every care : 

He will redreſs the Good, the Bad he will not ſpare. 
Nature's pure law if free-born ſons infrac, | 

A law of Grace the Father muſt enaQ, 

Both for probation, failing parts to mend, 

And for his glory, Nature's ſovereign end. 
Evil, when enter'd, ever muſt endure, 

*T'ill he, who made the conſtitution, cure, 

He, only he, can the diſtemper heal : 

He can and muſt, his glory to reveal : 

If for his glory Nature fell, much more 

He for his glory muſt the Good reſtore : 

But how reſtore? Probation muſt be wrought 

Under the evil by delinquence brought : 

Since the decay (as prov'd) began from Sin, 

So from Repentance healing muſt begin. 

But what probation ? None, fince fallen, can do 

The ancient charter ; God muſt grant a new, 

A law of Grace: Such law, fince Nature fell, 

As Nature's law, is indiſpenfible. 


As Nature's was, this law muſt be beftow'd 
On terms expedient *twixt each kind and God: 
To men (religious beings) beſt is ſhewn ; 

At leaſt to ſome, to make to others known ; 
The more to try them in their fallen ſtate ; 
To rouſe their beſt concurrence to their fate; 
And make them riſe, by culture labor'd here, 
More high and glorious in a future ſphere. 
Faith meeting Grace (moſt evident) is right ; 
Our frame and end atteſt. But whence the light? 
From Revelation. Revelation ſee ! 
There ſhines the light, which muſt for trial be, 
© No!” 
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& No!” cries the Sceptic:' © Nature's ſelf ſupplies 
&« Sufficient light. New lights are but new lies.” 

ContraCtted mortal ! know that Nature's plan 
Aſks Revelation : Such are God and Man ; 
Such is the ſcale of Being, ſeen, unſeen ; 
Such are the ſeaſons, man is plac'd between. 
Things hid, things paſt, things future muſt be known, 
Both to enhance God's glory and our own, 
*Tis by ſuch knowledge chiefly, man muſt riſe; 
Such knowledge chiefly makes him good and wiſe, 
But how ſhall man ſuch needful knowledge reach ? 
Such needful knowledge nature cannot teach. 
This no defect ; but to the general frame 
Curiouſly fit, and to the ſovereign aim. 
Probation here is God's peculiar care ; 
And Retribution his intention there. 
Since theſe are ſeparate, Nature, it is clear, 
Mufſt ſhew his attributes i:mperfe& here. 
Probation and the Fall muſt here obſcure 
Not only juſtice, grace, but wiſdom, pow'r : 
For wiſdom, pow'r, abſtracting juſtice, grace, 
Are weakneſs, folly; muft be vain and baſe: 
Alone, as perfeC&t, thoſe are underſtood, 
When found effectual to perfe&t Good. 
See boaſted Nature: where is Good expreſt, 
Worthy of God, in all theſe ſcenes dittreſt ? 
Nature exhibits largely fin and woe : 
Alas ! the cauſe or cure it cannot ſhew ! 
God's Works can but the preſent view afford ; 
The paſt and future muſt be from his Word : 
His Revelation muſt the proſpect clear, 
To make his attributes divine appear : 
When Revelation opens Time's abyſs,* 
What was, what ſhall be, juſtify what is. 


* Barnabas, Ep. c. 1. and $, 


| No 
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No traits of God can man in Nature ſee 

To ſpeak him good in due ſublime degree, 
Our hearts recoil at deeming him unjuſt, 
Moroſe and cruel ; yet we pauſe—we muſt : 
We cannot find him what we would believe, 
*T'ill Revelation teach us to conceive. 

Pure Revelation repreſents his face, 

Beaming with -holy juſtice, holy grace: 
Then both to witneſs Him it ought to ſhine; 
And to give Man a charaQter divine. 

O were ye not too blind, ye Vain, to know 
The copious fountain, whence your ſtreamlets flow ! 
The noble#t truths, which famous Athens rung, 
From Revelation by tradition ſprung : 

From Revelation beam'd the glorious light, 
Which, once diſcover'd, Reaſon argu'd __ 
Reaſon itſelf invented Jittle ſound ; 

But oftener far did truths reveald A TOY 
Perplex'd Philoſophy could nothing prove 

So much, as want of radiance from above. 
'The poor reſults of ſage enquiries ſhew, 
Conceited man, exploring, cannot know, 
Until divinely taught (tho' fit he ſhou'd) 
That natural Evil roſe for moral Good ; 

T hat over this confuſion Mercy reigns, 

And future glory for the Fuft ordains, 

Such ſcience, nobleſt for delight and uſe, 
God's own Philoſophy can fole produce ; * 
As well as ſole ſupply preceptive ſkill, 

To chuſe the good, and to refuſe the ill. 
Some precepts pure, if heathen ſages taught, 
"They licens'd ſome, with guilt and folly fraught : 


Their beſt, ſince not heav*n-ſanftion'd, lack'd, of courſe, 


Chearing encouragement, commanding force ; 


* C:cero de F inibuss 
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Seem'd only rules, fince not with pow'r array'd, 
For mere decorum and convenience made ; 

Of conſequence, could nor enough impart 
Salubrious influence to reform the heart. 

They wanted Faith, which to the gulph of hell 
Points headlong thoſe, who hanker to rebel : 
They wanted Faith, which to the bleſt abode 

_ Points welcome thoſe, who truly follow God : 
They gave, at beſt, but dim and narrow light, 
Which made more drear the melancholy night, 
The ſages could not think, much leſs could grant, 
What, all muſt own, mankind extremely want, 
Pardon of ſins, afliſtance to repent, 

And happineſs unfailing in event. 

No! Theſe arc aids to feeble Virtue given, 
Which did, which could, deſcend alone from Heaven : 
In theſe and more the Goſpel ſtill muſt ſhine 

With light ſupreme, with light indeed divine, 

Look back and view the wretchedneſs, the waſte, 

Of Vice and Ignorance in ages paſt! 

See poor Philoſophy contend in vain, 

A fooliſh pilot on a raging main : 

Then think of God—all-wiſe, all-gracious He ! 
Of man—immortal and ſublimely free ! 

Declare your ſentiments :—Became it not 

Both God to teach, and ſinners to be taught, 
Thoſe awful leſſons, making underſtood 

God and his laws, and man's eternal Good ? 
Should He, who built Creation for his praiſe, 
Abandon man in Nature's dreary maze ? 

Should He, whoſe honor is the final cauſe, 

Behold ſuch creatures violate his laws ; 
In lewd rebellion tamely ſee them loſt ; 

His ſteadieſt friends amongſt them ſuffering mot ; 
And not exert one effort, to reſtore 

Thoſe, who repent ; nor damn the ſtubborn more ? 
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Y His views, reſpeCing man, he ſhould reveal”; \ 8 
S He ſhould by Prophecy man's doom proclaltyg, ©? 
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. e final terms to pardon or condemn Y . 
; if Make grace and juſtice ſure with all the < D y 4 
"V. 4'SOf awful fanCtions in a future ſtate. FR. oy Ko CIS 
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BN a1 N. vY 35 
Y Mt Yes! Ido grant, —All human things proc - NY de” % 
a ON Man a religious Being by his frame. d W W & 
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It is not meant that a King, as ſuch, has aTighto\command, 

A { or a Colony, as ſuch, is bound to obey ; equitable and falutary laws 
«f ought to govern both. The laws of God are righteous, otherwiſe 
N "(with reverence be it ſpoken) God himſelf would have no 7:94 to 

> command even his creatures, Kings and ſubjetts are not only fel- 
low-beings, but one _—_— mm. 
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*Tis hence, that God renews revealed light 
In aid of man, to raiſe him back to right. 
Of God, of juſtice, mercy, heav'n and hell, 
Some notions, doubtleſs, ever would prevail ; 
But oft how dubious, how abſurd and low, 
Story records, our age and country ſhew : 
| They, who the light explode on that pretence, 
| Betray more ſubtilty than common-ſenſe, 
'The light reveal'd is theſe to aſcertain ; 
And moral duties {trengthen and explain. 
Ev*n moral duties, now which bright appear, 
Without that lamp were neither ftrong nor clear. 
Deiſts and Atheiſts their ſublime and wiſe 
+ Owe to that ſource, which may (ingrates !) pu. 


«< What's juſt and honeſt ev'ry vulgar knows.” 
ED erome 


--—_— A Why then—aboliſh magiſtrates and laws ! + 
od. © + ©» Who reaſon thus, Perfe&ion ſtill imply ; 
cedue - What ſhould be, not what is, is all their cry; 


4 Acc , P99 They force us to believe what ey deny; 
| 7 > AG \o_ Want of celeſtial aid, at leaſt, t excite 
4 _f- Morals, proportion'd to our ſenſe of right. 
tpn tone: RT + OO tanks while Truth unrivall'd ſtood ſupreme 
| fe 4/0 io In perfett man's unprejudic'd eſteem, 
e by his natural force completely knew 
He ls 447; His proper faith and duties to purſue ; 
Fo Yet man depray'd muſt revelation need, 
Alike to form his morals and his creed : 
5" , FLA In man deprav'd muſt tevelation's dawn 
> cave Raiſe due attention, make redemption known. (I) 
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ION 3N nature for this ſeeming inconſiſtency i is the religious nature 
a man, by which he will, iu ſp.ght of himſelf, have ſome religious 
' . or ſuperſiinous apprehenſions. It the real object 1s excluded, others 
Pn LE a will occupy its place. And omens and fpirits, and qualms and dreams, 


4 > of will be readily attended to, when reaſon and revelation both are ex- 
Giea- © ploded. 
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WW And to the heights of loftieſt ſcience led. 
> When human folly and angelic pride 
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By Revelation long did he recall ; 
; And laſtly ſent his Son, grand lcope of af. 


Or are, or ſhall be, quite fulfill'd at laſt | 
Events will all obſcuxities explain ; + 
Clear all miſtakes ; prove all objections, y 
The glorious Myſtery ſhall all be known, 
The Saints redeem'd, the Sinners overthrdy 

See, and admire, how wiſely was — 
By means expedient, this expedient aid. , 
On the firſt principle of Nature's pla 
( That of Probation) Angel teaches Ma 
Or Man inſpir'd ſublimely chaunts the t 
\Of heav'nly viſions and prophetic dreams. 

Tj Yee their credentials, ſuch as faireſt ſhinc, 
\Þ To prove their embaſſies indeed divine. 
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Sec ſtil] the Light 're-kindled, as mankind T 
Grow more deprav'd, and more in vice refin'd : 
With due occaſion, due proportion given : N \ 
k For aught in vain is not the work of Heaven 
WV—; And of all wonders, this a rival ſee ! 
| Speakers, fo various, numerous, all agrecy 
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All join to teſtify one ſcheme ſublime ; 
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We learn from ſtory all that can be known 
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T ruſt other's ſenſes, faithful as our own. * ICE C 

From good relations opportunely draw A ;Y W OS 

More juſt intelligence, than if we ſaw. Y N (L- | \ d © 
Do boundleſs ſpace unnumber'd worlds S ma 2 \ Mo N% 

Scarcely Infinitude contain the whole : Q ” \ | "| | 
\ *Should ſome great Being, on his own hoy, \& k \ 
© Affrm with plain credentials—*<* "This is hue?” dd 4 


Belief were ſure; it might, and ought, avail 
To make one truſt his ſoul upon the tale.\ 
So probabilities, beheld remote, | 
NY to attention and aflurance brought N 
SQ 


y Revelation; Nature is outſhone, I 
\3 As the dull moon is by the cheering ek \ \* | 
ts opening beam, upon the faithful eye WI. 
x Divinely radiant, pours celeſtial joy ! YN \ N 
Our thoughts, our wiſhes, holy faith cond 
b Beyond this wild, this region of decays; J 
Points us to duty's road, and bids us wait, V 
With patience firm, an everlaſting ſtate : 5 N 
State everlaſting | O tremendous thought F 
Earth ſhrinks before it, and appears as n 
Divine predictions, ſince the world beg 
\ Duly fulfill'd, announc'd the chriſtian plan i; 
Its Truth predictions, ftil! fulfilling, ſhe 
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With ſtronger light : its evidences grow. |.\\ NN | : 2M | d 
> Its promulgation miracles maintain'd >. N \N- Nt Q | 
n Malice confeſs'd thoſe miracles unfeign? * No > : N 
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+ Whoſoever wiſhes to ſee a ſuccin& accou of the Evidence fr} 
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Chriſtianity, drawn from unbelievers, may conſult Profeſſor Bulle?'s 
Hiſtory of the Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, tranſlated from the | 
AR French original into angus by the Rev. Mr. Sal/i/bury, B, D. Retor 
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What plan beſide can on ſach proofs preſume ? 
If ye be Gods, foret*]] us things to come |! 

If ye be Gods, let Nature, at your will, 

| Fly from her courſe ; and your beheſts fulfill. 

Behold what wiſdors in the plan diſplay'd ! 

| Worthy of God, and fit in human aid ! 

| Its proofs, itſelf, iltuftrate it to be 

| An emanation of divinity. 

What means like Prophecy could e'er aſſure 
| God's ruling care; and keep religion pure ? 

} What proof, but That and miracles, could prove 

| His revelation of redeeming Love ? 
Ev*n demonſtration in a mazy chain 
To all unlearn'd, unlighten'd minds were vain, 
And demonſtration, where does it extend ? 
But to ideas ;-—but where thoſe depend. 
And fince idea from ſenſation ſprings, 
And each ſenſation from impulſe of things ; 
Then demonſtration, if we err in ſenſe, 
Apply'd to things, is vain of conſequence. 
Beſides, our ſenſes but few things deſcry, 
Where demonſtration reaſon can apply.* 


* Notwithſtanding all that has been faid againſt the teſtimony of 
p Miracles and Prophecy, as contradictory to common experience, and 
EE being therefore incredible, it is plain that, for that very reaſon, the 
L424 Jv {{5, . "Lo . 5 | . W 
| are the moſt proper evidences of a divine revelation : We' rationally 
We POP #— expect that God, who has all nature at controul, will produce m1- 
| // þ-. 14” races in teſimony of a new revelation; Nor can we concetve any 
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broof beſide ſeem'd formerly fo juſt ; 
o proof ſo plain, ſo potent, fo auguſt : 
No proof ſcem'd fo divine.—Yet ere obey'd, 
The doCtrines ſo propos'd ſhould well be weigh'd. 
*\No miracles, howe'er direct and ſtrong, 
n prove a doctrine right, that's flatly wrong ; 
They muſt, to make them reaſonably affure, 
Themſelves be obvious, and the doctrines pure. 
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fealy credible, if we are well aſſured, that either our own or other's 
ſenſes are rightly informed about it as about other fats. The 
infrequency certainly does not abate the reality. The infre- 
quency 1s neceflary to a miracle, indeed conſtitutes its nature ; and, 
if the fat is well ſeen and obſerved, makes the teſtimony of 1t more 
credible, as being of a thing more remarkable than ordinary faQts 
are. To difbelieve a fat, when well atteſted, merely becauſe we 
never experienced it, 1s the moſt abſurd, childiſh, and muliſh diſpo- 
ſition that a man can be diſgraced with, Do we know the narrow- 
ncſs of our knowledge and experience? Do we know that there are 
wers able to produce ſuch facts, and alſo occaſions that render them 
t and likely? If we are to believe nothing without experience ; 
{then we are to believe nothing, but what falls within the reach- of 
ur ſenſes: we muſt rejet the teſtimony of men and God. By this 
ens we mult be Sceptics indeed ; our knowledge would be little, 
nd our reaſon almoit uſeleſs, 


Sn 1s more certain, than that, by the frame of our nature, 4.608 
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he aſſured information cf Senſe outweighs all improbabilities founded c | 
n former experience ; the ſt11t information of ſenſe will convince © pa gum. __ 


p 5, notwithſtanding any previous improbability : that 1s, a freſh ex- PE 
Y erience overthrows all the deduciions we make from former expe- 
L \ + Tiences. It ought, it muſt do ſo; and this mult be the caſe, whether 


>& dg the information come by our own ſenſe, or by another's, which we. 
, * have reaſon to truſt as much as our own, We have the ſame evidence 

'+» PT? for the laſt fat as for the former. But when probability and the 
> \ rongeſt ai{ſurance of ſenſe go together, (as they do in the caſe of 
Scripture-miracles). we naturally afſent more readily, and perhaps 

F\gre firmly. But ſuppoſing an improbability to be ever ſo great, it 

v (cannot outweigh competent witnefles, unleſs it imply impoſſibility 

Ys e. unleſs the fact related be ſ{ach, that it mu/? be fal/e, if former 
Y Nw be true. This 1s not the caſe in any miracle whatever : 'The 


ourſe of nature not only admits a poſſibility, but a probability, in 
e caſes, of what ye call  ; 
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Ay hen Trebell'd, it ſtill was plac'd in VIeW;Y 
When fin obſcur'd, it ſtill was kindled new: Q&f.. __ 
Still ecumenical were its extent, YN WS, MJ. 


> Had Sin not ſtemm'd, and wheln'd it in event. (3): F 
© In early ſtage it blazed unconhn'd, " 
Divulg'd and known alike thro” all mankind. x 1 

in Abraham and his ſeed long time it CEOs 5 D 
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Ho 0 W.E-\ S ) 

At Ts ſet its glory on one choſen race z >... " YL © 

N The more auguſt and ſacred to appear ; \ W Y 1% = 

C nd if not ſpread ſo wide, yet burn more clear. L N 'q W 4 

& Ges ſplendor there the nations round beheld ; f "S% > v7 © ; y 

: And all the earth was with God's glory fill'd, } $ I W \v 

: +. '2 Brightly it glow'd to Emperors and Kings, Y.& > pE YI 

SY Y Who flew o'er regions far on Conqueſt's wings : V* "4 0 

\\ They ſaw its beams; and oft, confefling, bow'd 4 MK, & ht 

| With adoration to the ſovereign God. X* \ 33 &* | 

i I Ats firſt orand beams the learn'd may clearly trace, C d Y* 

»\ Chamering to-day thro? almoſt all the race, 2 ? i M | 

S.\ A 8 What elſe is facrihce, by Pagans us'd ? 2 3 
v VN Q 


N (The holieft rite, howe'er diſguis'd, abus'd) 

W hat, circumciſion? What, the laws, profeſt | 
R To come from Abraham, thro? the ſpacious Eaſt ? 
by What's Mahomet's creed ? A maſs of duſt and mire 

: Rak'd o'er ſome ſparks of the celeſtial fice. 

3 What's all religion, but this light of Heav*n 

\ Diſguis'd, debas'd—debas'd as ſoon as giv'nf X 
(Þ Still ſhin'd the light in darkneſs, as it ought, & 
SY For trying man ;—but man contain'd it not. i. | 
RJ When the Redeemer bade his heralds ſound | 
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iS "The goſpel-trumpet to the nations round ; 
| © "Soon ſaw the world the ſtrong acute alarm Ew” I {Bo Ftp 7 o S | 
Prevail, thoſe boldeft tyrants to diſarm, wo Rock 4 Sn Pele a w—_—Y 
Pride, Luft, and Avarice; as when the wal = ihceadl E: Es F120 
Of ancient 05-36 by ſound did fall: =»-«<<<£ ZZ = Ze LS " 
«Houta; PP 20 Anais age Zh} es Yeage : 
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+ Aifarm's, tho” earth and hell 2}V WV 

Wn their thrones ſuſtain'd them to rebel. ky 
ay 


WI» AM 


Twelve ſimple men, whom firſt plain Truth did ſw 
"Gainft prejudice and intereſt to obey, 
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Roſe e*er Religion thus ?—Let records ſhow |! 
Thoſe faithful monuments will anfwer—+* N 0! [22 
.'Then let the Goſpel's origin aſſure, 

I means tho' human, yet divine the Pow'r.* 

Unnumber'd Conyerts out of ev'ry land, 
Yom. ſtrong conviction to withſtand, 

[Deſert the marble temple, golden ſhrine, 
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\; TS. Bos all, ador'd by heathens as divine. 
_E Y & Þ Renouncing certain good for certain il, > SN (Sp 
\ Nv \ Their deareſt friends, their vices dearer ſtill, A Ni WIRE 
dN C Q N They flock to. hear the God-inſpired VOICC 3 SE vb 'd NJ \\Q v, 
dC I -V And in the joys of holineſs rejoice, NJ \\| So AS) 
LN rate | | | Yd 
dd JG Touch'd with the Spirit's foul-ſubduing flame, 's WW x TY & \ 
J d \ oY They hail their Savior ; bow at his bleſ name ; N \ N Wo \y S 
d J ) & I For faith in Him, who on a croſs had dy'd, WV & IJ N & 
N \ Meekly ſtand ready to be crucify'd, N \ WR \ my 
N (ig + ' O potent Fruth! O potent wonders ! done 8 | v \ 
”. 46-6 NJ \ All ranks among, before the gazing ſun ! : | y; *y.8 TR v { 
& V TE are the Records, which to us convey i % d 2) 0 d 
N That Truth, thoſe wonders, ſacred from decay, Nl | 
V. Spread in that age to diff*rent diſtant lands, \% VN 
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bf dThe come with vouchers crowding to our hands, 
Atteſted ſo at firſt, and ſince ſo ſav'd, 
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IN ; They could not then be feign'd, nor ſince depray' 'd, 
br What ! feign a code ſo holy, ſo ſublime ! 

R Could man commit ſo glorious a crime ? 
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}The ok ſo faultleſs, malice > N 
a a| One ſpeck, one flaw, to ſooth her R's migd: 
Y Like Nature's beauties, with promiſcuous cars 
NY The doctrines lie, not eaſy to impair ; \ 


Yet form, tho” in confuſion they appear, 
KL One noble Syſtem, full and regular ; 
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Is; 
And all that ſcheme, whereon mankind depend, mY x 
Explain, from the beginning to the end. Y JW Y 
But miracles are ceas'd. God ne'er applies >... 
\vImproper aid : He all condign]y tries. QI ko * 
NED {The Goſpel, once confirm'd, thenceforth depends k I 
3 On its own excellence; by That extends : ® d =. . kk 
A. C . HS; 
RD yet others may concur. It may be obſerved that miracles . , 4 |. —£& 
eaſed, when the faith grew to be univerſally corrupted ; becauſe ** 4 : 
tho 


* This perhaps were alone a ſufficient reaſon for the ceſſation of 
{5c 
. Yor would not give his ſanQion to a lie. "The ſame was = caſe - F 
among the Iſraelites, when they had long perverted the right ways * aj 
i, of os Lord. Miracles will probably a, when the Goſpe 144 , 1 6:17 Jes, 
< ſhall be preached anew with perfcCt purity. Whilſt the Goſpel was GY of 
\ oppoſed by the ſecular Powers, it ſpread amazingly in the world: 7; 7-260/ SAS. 
\ But when 1t obtained their ſupport, and was thereby grolsly corrupted, ,/ 
x ſpread no more: "The divine warrant for propagating the Golpet ©/ CT af; oe we OS 
s to have been then withdrawn. The power appears to be not of ” < + Choy 
but of God. 'Fhe apoſtle foretold that miracles ſhould —_ " Exoxbe 
which they would have = I ſuppoſe, even 1{ Chnfſtianity had ts; þ Loxnel | 
= remained pure ; but Charity (by ſome eſteemed the greateſt of all 
& miracles, as 1t was exerciſed in the primitive Church) was never t0,140 5 CAL - 
(oh Mail; 5.e. never to fail among real Chriſtians: But we f1:d that the—- <, 6 
* miracle of Charity has failed, (as was foretold on the riſe of Anti» 64 CE 'v; 
Wy x chriſt it ſhould) that prime characteriſtic of Chrittia nity is gone 11 a 7g 
Nh great meaſure. 'The greateſt ſticklers for what they call Chriſtianity, 2 4 fe Hat 
e generally the moſt void of Charity. This ſhews that Antichrift FR a 
igns in Chriſt's room: that the Spirit of Hell has uſurped the £ m7 7 | 
\" throne of the Spirit of Heaven, This, with other corruptions, 1s a Pres Key +; 10 $ 
good reaſon why all miracles ſhould ceaſe : Ill would it become the 2 hs ES 
f divine Majeſty to lend his extraordinary ſupport, by miracles or any. we 0 = ; 
other means, to docQrines perverting his Truths, to conduct ſubvert- 22:44 = 4 7 FEA 
ing his Laws. Though bigots ct all ſe&s will compaſs land and ef Ln fied os = 
to make one profelyte ; will even be at great expence, as well as 
alns, with a profuſe diſfſembled Charity—yet with what effect te = bans ; 
ery little indeed to their honor! "The protelytes, they gain, too 2-2 5 OLE lh Brees ; 
commonly verity our Savior's LED e make them ravofold more the 29: ). WE Va F. 
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Tes credit fix'd, its dodrines laid to view, 
It proves itſelf to all the candid few. 
Tts precepts ſuch, if not reveal'd at all, 
Claim firm regard, they are ſo rational. 
Tts ſpeculations both with things agree, 
And far more intereſt us in Deity. 
| Its chief advance beyond pure Nature's light 
Is Grace—O finners ! ſurely your delight ! 
What mean ye, infidels? Why dread to truſt 
In Revelation? Why? Seems God too juſt ? 
Were Revelation a fanatic dream, 
Would fin be ſafer ?—Nature would condemn, 
Nature condemns, and offers no reprieve : 
*Tis Revelation bids the culprit live. 
Pardon it grants on terms, we muſt approve: 
On faith, repentance, virtue, holy love. 
Shew me a plan ſo rational, fo pure, 
b-- So all divine; I'1] own my faith unſure. 
But ah, you cannot !—Goſpe) muſt prevail 
With candid minds; with others all muſt fail. 
Go, boaſtfu] reaſoner ! impotently vain ! 
Pervade expanſe ! all height and depth explain : 
Deny God's word ; and wiſer Thou declare 
The origins, the ends, of all that are. 
But waſt Thou there? Aſk'd God advice or aid, 
Or leave of thee, when Nature's frame he laid ; 
When worlds emerg'd ; aitoniſh'd, hoſts divine * 
With ſhouts of joy beheld the day-ſpring ſhine ? 
Did Thou command the tender buds to ſpring, 
The dews to fall, the plumy choirs to ſing * -” 
: r 
children of hell than a 5 ' Look into thoſe parts of the world, 
where converts of late, by force or ſomething equivalent, have been 
made ; you ſee my aſſertion confirmed, If there be ſome exceptions, 


the merit of any good effett will be found little or uothrng aſcribable 
to thuſe, who made the proſelytes; unleſs ſo far, as they introduced 


a better civil he Cy, wh which vous have  OpETrn equal! L wer without 
the ' religion. | : we. 
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Or boiſterous Ocean bind with ſandy ſhore ? 
Compel the clouds, or bid the thunders roar ? 4 
Through Death's dread portals haſt thou dar'd to go, 
To make diſcoveries in the gloom below ; 
Seen what new changes Being ſuffers there; 
W hat farther changes farther ſtates prepare ? 
Haſt Thou decreed the univerſal doom 
Of Nature's births, paſt, preſent, and to come ? 
Thou poor Ephemeris ! hardly ſenſe begun ! 
A lite to periſh ere the ſetting ſun ! 
How vaſt thy wiſdom ! What ſuſpence can be | 
Whether to credit God's prov'd Seers or Thee ? 
Explain (Thou canſt) what benefits reſult 
From vice and folly, bleſt effects of guilt : 
W hat joys from weakneſs, ignorance of right, 
Antipathy to Truth's meridian light. 
To vice and folly truly joys belong : 
'T heir very nature is delight in wrong : 
But God condemns, and righteous men deplore, 
"Their joys which end in woes for evermore. 

Ye reaſoning moles, (delighting in the ground, | 
In ſenſual darkneſs, where no ray 1s found TAS 4h 
Of holy light) your pleatures, as they ſhoot 
Are blaſted, fade and wither by the root | 
Peep from your duit; to reptiles, frolic by, 
Blaſpheme the lofty glories of the ſky : 
Conclude—< Bleft reptiles ! tenfold bleſt with Gght 
« Almoſt inſenfible to odious light ! 
«© We rove in paſtime: Ev'n when danger's near, 
* We ſport unconſcious, unalarm'd with fear : 
« Enjoy the little lot, our fate has given, | 
*© With glee; nor doat of empty thrones in Heaven,” ; 
The big arfation, in the common cauſe | 
Of reptile bliſs, were certain of applauſe. 
For them may God be fate, unwiſe, unjuſt, 
So they enjoy their darkneſs and their dutt. 


[ 138 | 


Let us, illum*d with Revelation's light, 
Whence Reaſon learns whatever is is right, 
Peruſe the Plan; thro? all its mazes trace 


Wiſdom, Pow'r, Freedom, Equity and Grace, 


Desctnp, Urania, from eternal day! 
Celeſtial ſcience to my ſoul convey ! 
Celeſtial ſcience graciouſly inſpire ! 

With ſacred ardors of poetic fire! 

Then hallow'd ſong my humble cot ſhall fill, 
As once the temple fair on Sion-hill.. 
Another ſhepherd, ſolitary laid 

*Mong rural landſcapes, invocates thy aid 
Nor thy divine indulgence will diſdain 
Another ſhepherd, and another plain. 


I. At the command of God, almighty Cauſe, 
This ALL from nothing to exiſtence roſe. 
Primordial atoms, firſt, his pow'rful Will 
Decreed to Being ; each a work of ſkill : 

On laws mechanic each receiv'd its mode ; 
Ev'n by the deep geometry of God : 

By theſe he as; with theſe does ne'er diſpenſe, 
Unleſs for higher laws of providence. 
Primordial atoms by theſe laws he made ; 


Form'd, number'd, meaſur'd, and in chaos laid; 


Prepar'd, as fit, his fiat to attend ; 


And weight receive, to move, and ſerve each end 


By weight arrang'd, in order they combine, 
Compoſing worlds, grand fabrics, works divine, 
Theſe ſtored chaos, whence the ſtately frame 
Of Earth and Heaven, at his volition, came. 
The Book of God (Philoſophy moſt true) 
ecords how This, our ſolar Syſtem, grew ; 


How This alone; for Heaven and Earth there mean (4) 


'T his Syſtem only ; Scripture's only ſcene, 
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I. A the beginning lay this heav'n and earth ""_ 2. 4 er OO f 


Commix'd in chaos, womb of Nature's birth ; 
Did there in nude confuſed atoms ſleep, 


Jz-'| While yet null darkneſs ſhaded all the deep. (5) PSA LE , 
P 32AT But God's ſub-agents, who perform his thought, L F- A 7. 
5b POO CECOEE2/7 


ZFF: | With mighty influence on chaos wrought : 


Chaos confeſs'd their ſtrong creative might : Let © FI 327. Je. 
+ And God, commanding, ſaid, << Let there be Light.” Z45G.2 SFO. p; 4 
al: h284 Forthwith did Ether (inſtrumental ſoul, Ls G: YT, 
178: Ordain'd to fill and aftuate the whole) ® 7 heD: . Z0, "I 
|| Tremble throughout in that harmonic wa , 
69. 8g F 
3-4 | Which makes the luminous and fervid ray. AA: 7-44 6. ws VI 


Here, ſons of Science ! your attention deign, LEA, pry VR 
, 


AW hile I my creed of light and heat explain, (6) 
Theſe, I conceive, preciſely underſtood, 
re modes of motion in th*'etherial flood ; 
3. jAre certain tremblings in that medium found, WA So 
"Y{AScertain tremblings rais'd in air are ſound, #3» 


d A $ various notes from air's vibrations riſe; / 

{From theſe of Ether all the various nr" 7 

Y But as all ſtrokes on air not ſound emit ; 
4050 all on Ether yield not light and heat: 4 

Y y oo The ſun's colliſions now impreſs the blow, <5 24: : 

h Whence heat and light in fine vibrations low. a+ Veg”, 

. MA Whate *er can, like the ſun, colliſion raiſe, 

' Fo With like vibration, heat and light conveys. 

I\Y tk Firſt, ſubtile Ether, dormant, ſpread thro! all, _ hes 

{ RY Did, at God's voice, into arrangement fall. 

STR Did, from the moving Spirit radiant, paſs, ; 


GEE he ordain” d, «Bo 2 the Fees maſs, f 
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God did the darkneſs from the light divide : 
.. To theſe the names of night and day apply'd. 
And, in account, the times of eve and morn 

Were the firſt day : the ſun was then unborn. 


2. © Divide the fluid Chans,” then God ſaid ; 
t&® nd 'twixt the parts a firmament outſpread.” 
Then fluid chaos did in globes divide ; 


© Ether, between, thro? ſpace expanded wide. 
. Elaſtic Air environ'd too each maſs ; 


An ambient vapor, like a ſphere of glaſs : 

*Till at due diſtance poiz'd the orbs did keep ; 
Prepar'd to circle in th'etherial deep. 

The firmament God called Heaven ; ftraightway 
Did eve and morn conclude the ſecond day. 


*2., Our earthly orb—ſay, Muſe, how firſt it grew : 
- Explaining/it, explains the others too, 
<6 No. let the waters under Heaven convene 
& Into on'place ; and let the Dry be ſeen.” 
God-laid: —And Ether, which did out embrace, 
| And in pervade, drove atoms to their place: 
..Tts x grayitagion. in the mix'd profound 
Fermente0feury which, floating, form'd the Ground. 
The Dry appear'd : The Earth, ftretch'd o'er the flood, 
Concrete, an arch of ſoil and marble ſtood : * 
Entire, except where the ebullient tide 
And hurrying winds made the firſt foam divide, 
There ſtill were openings to the Deep ; and theſe 
Were ſever'd lakes, the ſole primeval ſeas. 
Vapors, deſcending from the yet-charg'd air, 
Compoſing ſtreams, did to thoſe ſeas repair z 
And, as they drew o'er tender earth their rills, 
© They formed winding vales and ſloping hills. : 
«C / {t 


* Job xxvi. 7. Pſalms xxxiii. 7, & xxiv. 2. & xxxvi. 6, II. Peter 


rk 5. Hermz Paſtor, Viſio I. $. 3. Theophilus ad Autyl. and many . 
Others, 


hs 
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« Tot Trees and Plants now fpring.” God ſaid : They grew, 


Nurs'd in rich foil with pureſt balmy dew. 
Verdures and flow'rs of bright unfading dyes, 
Delicious, open'd to the ſmiling ſkies. 

Earth feem'd a green and flow'ry velvet bed ; 
With filken groves, as canopies, oerfpread. 
Thus Earth afium'd an habitable face ; 
Bloom*d, the third day, with faireſt virgin grace. 


4. © Let the celeſtial orbs diſtribute light ; 
« And make due interchange of day and night : 
&© Let them diſlinguiſh, as their motion veers, 
<« The times, ſaid God, the ſeaſons, days, and years.” 

Forthwith the Sun, the largeſt, denſeſt maſs, 
Ordain'd to wheel a vortex wide through ſpace, 
Fix'd in the center, turn'd upon his pole; 
And rapid round made Ether's ocean roll : (7) 
Far as his force, the vortex round extends ; 
Receding weakens, gradually ends, 
Circumfluous Ether, ftrongly thus impreſs'd, 
In ſwift harmonious circles turn'd the reſt ; 
Impell'd, illum'd, enliven'd all the throng ; 
And gently wheel'd each ſpinning arb along, 

As roll'd each planet, round was Ether drawn 
Each planet form'd a vortex of its own ; 
A vortex ſmall, juſt as its force diurn, 
Along the mighty folar vortex borne. 
Hence, orb repelling orb, all poiz'd did roll ; 
And fill'd with fineſt harmany the whole. 
Hence, Each, that owns attendants, wafted theſe, 
With balance due, its glad Satellites. | 
Inſtance the Earth : The Moon ſhe round her ſweeps ; 
Keeps the Moon poiz'd, and at due diſtance keeps : 
The ſolar vortex would to Earth bring down, 
But for Earth's vortex, the impending Moon, 
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* The general preflure, is the cauſe of T des) Y 
\ But Earth, with Air's and Ether's ambient ſway 
Kd Repels, and draws her in her deſtin'd way. 
\ Circumfluous Ether, into vortex preſfs'd, 
y Firſt by the Sun, and Jaftly by the reſt, 
: Bore thus the Planets with mechanic force ; 
And guardian Angels piloted their courſe, 
For all Creation fhews a mixture {ti}] 
+ Of Paſſion, Action, Mechaniſm and Will; 
} A ſcheme of Fate and Freedom wiſely wrou; git 
Ko y For its great end Probation, as it ought. 
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SKY Y When thus the planctary orbs bow 

V- x \ 8 + Their meaſur'd dance around the rolling Sun, 

WE x DB KThe Sun thro* Ether did intenſely beat | 

\ \ v q *; The trembling preſſure, which is light and heat ; Is 
? uſe FX) *'The Moon, round-ſwept by Earth's projected Rireagn, TY "Rt 
-- by yi. TRefleed back on Earth the folar beam : DKON y 
y v \ T\ + he Planets all did weak reflexion join ; NJ $ WY } 

N Va d 2 4\And foreign Suns transfus'd a lycid linc. 
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b hus all theſe fountains, propagating light, 
'd the viciſfitudes of day and night. 

IJ? *k s, the fourth day, the Syſtem ſtood complete z, ; 
K A work, reſpondent to its Author, great, 
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'>O wondrous Ether | all thy noble ends 

;No ſearch explores, no ſcience comprehends ! 

hed and Reſiſtance, ſpread thro? all extent, 

eſult from Thee, as nobleſt inſtrument. 
Veight and Reſiſtance can't be underſtood, 
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0 d | 7 Neabour Coattion on thy ample flood. N | 
8. \Þ iv Matter, if void of Will, is void of weight, SY 
WV, x y v2 Void of reſiitance too, to change of ſtate : g E | 

KG LIN {> With cv'n the lighteſt touch it might be hurl'd d 

* RE N d Vi (This way or that, an Atom or a OO: p 
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[ 163 ] 
Weight and reſiſtance muſt reſult from Will, 
Sole ſource of force ; for thoſe are forces ſtill. 
| Matter has but an inftrumental force, 
' Which muſt iniply Coattion, as its ſource; 
Suppoſe no native force in Matter lies, (8) 
All its effets muſt from Coa@ton riſe : 
It as, impell'd ; re-afts, when backwards preſt ; 
Each part then weighs; each part reſiſts the reſt, 
- Then, from Crain, weight, reſiſtance roſe ; 
And That from Will in ſome extrinſic cauſe : 
Weight from imprlſe ; reſiſtance on each ſide 
From due compreſſion, made on Ether's tide, 

Here may the Atheiſt, anxious to explode 
The providence, the being, of a God, (9) 
Exclaim—** 7/hy is not Will to Matter lent ? 
& Matter can at!” —Well, grant it: Where's conſent 2 
; Conſent of parts *—Grant Will; or, what's as well, 
Grant numerous ſpirits, atoms to impel ; 

\ Then all might act : But fay, would all agree ' 

To a@ in ſyſtem ?—That afks Deity ! 
W _ Grant ought you pleaſe *tis neceſſary ſtill, 
ds One Ill preſide ; one all-coacting Will ; ® 
| 8 ' One Will ſupreme, to range things i in fit ſtate, 
| > 
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\ / To bind and move them orderly by weight. 
Though different Wills o'er diff rent parts preſide ; 
And different rulers different ſyſtems guide ; 
| Yet one great deſpot, with coactive bound, 
Muſt link the whole, muſt graſp all ſyſtems round. 
Is it perſiſted ſtill, that atoms gain 
By their own force a ſyſtematic chain ; 
And Nature's courſe, ſo fix'd, is call'd to prove, 


\ 
\ That by ſelf-fate they duly ranged move : 
NY 


l aſk, where this fate lies? In parts or whole 7 2 
Divided is't, or undivided foul ? 
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If plac'd in parts, how chanc'd it thus to he 
In all ſo apt, that all ſo well agree ? 
If plac'd in whole, *tis but a zame; for ſtill, 
Where parts exiſt, the Thing's impoſlible : 
W hatever pow'rs a compound whole exerts 
Muſt lie inherent in the ſunder'd parts. 
And as to Nature's courſe—it cannot prove, 
That by ſelf-fate they duly ranged move : 
Rather reverſe : Its fixtneſs is for uſe : 
And by ſuch laws, as fate could ne%er produce, 
No, nor preſerve, The free, the wile deſign, 
Lucent throughout, declares a Mind divine; 
Declares a God. The courſe is fx'd, as juſt ; 
*Tis fx'd, as for the nobleſt ends it muſt. 
Plain is the reaſon : The deſpotic cauſe 
Muſt govern Matter by mechanic laws ; 
By laws, preſcrib'd in figure, ſize and ſtate; 
By laws preſcrib'd in force and bent of weight; 
By tated general laws, which nc'er admit 
Senſible change, (except for ſigns, when fit :) 
Probation ſo demands : We muſt depend 
On ftated laws, to a& to any end. 
*Tis from this reaſon, Nature thro', we find 
Free will with fatal mechaniſm combin'sd ; 
That every ſoul, by uſing ſome machine, 
May bear probation thro? the deſtin'd ſcene. 
Then Nature's fixed courſe implies not fate 
Excluding God ; but rather ſuch its itate 
Implies his preſence; and his might does prove 
Ruling ofer all, tranſcendently avove. 
(God or ſome Spirit, bounding Ether's flood, 

To cauſe reſiſtance muſt bf underſtood : 
Some muſt be underſtood, *as cauſing weight ; 
That is, all tendency to change of Rate; 

| Whence riſes motion, whence reſults, in fine, 
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See, for example—lift the mental eye ! 
Learn why the planets circle thro” the ſky, 
Ether is round compreſs'd ; the center*d ſun 
Is fiercely roll'd; thence rapid eddies run, 
Motion, as rais'd by fuch projeCtile force, 
And biaſs'd by compreflive, bends its courſe ; 
Juſt as thoſe forces to direct conſpire, 

Nicely it winds each planetary gyre. 
Such forces join'd muſt into vortex turnz _ 
And thence in orbits mult the orbs be borne, | _ 
And orbs, betwixt ſuch adverſe forces roll'd, 
{By this projeted, and by that controul'd) 


Muſt, from reſiſtance in compreſſion found, | | 
If duly poiz'd, on poles their own turn round. 


Thus, from a ſimple, but effetual, cauſe, 
Both annual and diurnal Motion roſe. 

Then from Impulſe mechanic Motion ſprings | 
Not from Attra#ion, as this region rings. 
How can Attration be in Matter thought, | 
When even Spirit a&s not, where *tis not ; (10) \ 
Not even God ?—Conjecture what you will, 
Diſtant Attraction is impoſſible. 

Impulſe is Motion's caule thro? all extent ; 
And fluid Ether is the inſtrument. 

'The Sun and Planets, rolling as they glide, 

Waft in ſtrong eddics the incumbent tide ; 

All, in degree, repreſs and are reprett ; 

The mighty Sun controuling all the reſt. 
Hence, pow'rful ation and reaction cauſe 
Repulſe and Gravity with jutteſt laws ; 

That prefling out, with ſlope divergent force ; 
This preſſing in, with right convergent courſe. 
'Thro' their extent round every orb, they bear 
'The noted rate—-To diftance as the ſquare ; 
Increaſe, decreaſe, inverſely, as the ſpace 

”I wixt lines En, je from © each, orb's face: 
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Repulſe is ſtrongeſt where th' Equator rolls ; 
And Gravity is ſtrongeſt at the Poles. 
_ Ether, minutely fitted to pervade, 


Hear Wa Hers Strikes all the parts whereof each body's made : 
gr 


Impulſe, Repulſe, and Gravity, muſt be 
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23 vp ty "bh 2 7 Mer eo Fire Eentun not always be in | 
1 AL-; af: propect Ne es " they be impelled by the \ | 
_—_—= MY * ſame vaifore cal ly Yete i 15 no motion in The nature of things, but 
oe <P what is attended with ſome reſiſtance ; different mediums commixed 
F/ Mk «a>, Or different parts of the ſame medium att differently, Where this 1 
o , caſe, the erage I. nn, (and Farr wang. f =, 
A = p S, PoIizes © 1es, moved in a medium, will have an effect on 
ow. Yeu x af xm and momentum, as well as the quantity of their ma 
TL. GT ter has. From thoſe circumſtances, bodies, though containing equal. 4 


FEET: uantities of matter, will be unequally diſpoſed for motion. Their | 
"oe" fears may be ſo different, that more particles of ether, in paſſing 
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ugh them, may ſtrike one than another; and ſo give one 
Dndfeos, we 5 —__ momentum has another, to pats through Hr gen Alſo & 
7 fe fe Kiln af 5-the ſizes and ſhapes of ſome may be fitter to paſs throu_h reſiſtance, pl 
ere ing fue = an —_ of —_ - _ what I call the poize (2. y, - ST 0 
e equal or unequal denſity or texture of a body in itſelf, or of its 
"rp an dlta- ſha F ) may Sunn a great difference between iba in reſpet n.Y 
_-ee7, Spied of their ſuſceptibility of motion through a reſiſting medium. I ſay, - F 
of Bea? - bodies containing an equal quantity of matter, and impelled by the 
ZZz ſame uniform cauſe, may yet have ſuch different habitudes in other 
1: eh} reſp, that one of them ſhall be more impelled and leſs refiſte 
EZ A - - + than another; conſequently one ſhail obtain more momentum an 
velocity than another. 
ere tre, (7 fry [3 « The momentum and velocity do not always increaſe or decreaſe J 
together. The momentum uray be increaſed or decreaſed two ways, N 
ft e- v8 £87; Without any alteration in the velocity ; ; 'or the velocity may be altered \Þ 
|, He; v in the Bs nonry: Firſt, The momentum of a body may be increaſed -* 
tered impelling the body more ſtrongly, yet the velocity ſhall not be 
P32 = ed, ſuppoſing the refiſtance increaſe as much 2s the impulſe. 
or” wntiur atDr the velocity may be retarded, while the momentum 1s increaſed, 
L/ 5 os Fe * the reliſtance increaſe more than the impulſe. On the other hand, 
/ Fr 8 the momentum may decreaſe, yet the velocity remain the ſame, 7A 
Do aforiet (pale the reliftance be decreaſed as much as the momentum. Or the velo, 
Potcan. 5 Z« & « City may be increaſed, while the momentum is decreaſed, if the _—_F 
ity LILY Mal ppp ance be decreaſed more than the momentum is decreaſed. Se. S 
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4 ®— Jn that proportion Echer to admit. : Ag 

The parts of Ether are not wholly like; 

e-MN either are thoſe of bodies, which they {trike ; 

Fs FYY So Ether cannot bodies all pervade : 

Ou Alike ; but as itſelf and they are made : 

f ; wn, Chicfly it muſt as hr nt protrude ; 
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h '; this more minutely, let us conlider what is the or in of momentum, © <<, 79: Pl 


a and what momentum is. The origin of momentum is impulle : Mo- — 
mentum is a force communicated by impulſe. Matter, abſtrated ay LEH; 9}, 
4. 45; from the attributes of ſpirit, has in itſelf no force of any kiud, ei- / | 
ther inert or ative. Suppoſe two bodies, conſiſting of different quan-# 7 + a £ Fa F, 

26 , tities of matter, be equally impelled, the larger body will receive * q pe ; 

the greater momentum, becauſe it contains the greater number of by 

. apy ; yet the velocity of both will be on ſame. Every particl Go mechan} 
1n both 1s equally 1mpelled ; every particle has its own momentum : -7/ Axteonc > þ-- 

"8 then that "yak, which Ee nd un moſt particles, will have the, © A th 
greateſt momentum ; yet the velocity of both bodies will be the ſame, eros os A 
becauſe they are equaliy impelled ; provided other circumſtances re- wg 

fag caggmain the ſame. Or the velocity may be decreaſed, while the mo- es WE 7 AZ 

SE mentum 1s by an addition of matter increaſed, if the velocity be by 

* any means impeded in a leſs degree than the additional are FO; 

2 amounts to. On the other hand, the momentum of a body may be 

1 *< decreaſed, by ſubtrafiing matter from the body, yet, other circum- 

tances remaining the ſame, the velocity will be the ſame; the par- l 

. 4+ 0 h14, 


- 
A ticles remaining muſt have the ſame force and velocity they had be- 
pes fore. Or the velocity may be increaſed, while the momentum is by+ 


FPG ſuÞtraQting matter decreaſed, if velocity be added, but in a leſs de-24eD - <6. 
gree than the matter ſubtracted amounts to. | Oo 
s he 2 2 medium, free from all reſiſtance to n motion - thing wy GO Aad- ANALY 
LP? able, though not exiſting, as far as we know) all bodies mov 
y it, hewibevce different in habitudes, will move exa&tly with th fe Ber 7 SARA 
tx fame velocity as the medium itſelf, It cannot impart a velocity_ WIT” 
greater than its own ; nor can it impart a leſs: 


Vers if refi{tance, cither from inertneſs within a body or from 0 _ Brf<, zz FP = 


"? without, is totally excluded ; Yet the momentums of bodies ſo carried-———/ 
0799 £2-— vill be different, as the difference in their quantities of matter : ſome, 2; bedees 


"a 5 7 f them would require a greater force, than others would, to impede, 3, 7 29) Peck 
aki Fheir motion. fas CO%, 
FL: 4, It is __ that what is ſaid of bodies moved by mediums —_ ab hracli ne. 
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{ 168 } 
Its fmaHleſt parts muſt denſeneſs moſt affect; 


' Tts farger, not in ratio fo direct. 


And of its parts if ſome more mohile be, 

Thofe muſt affeR the more as denfity. 

'Fhe bodies, where they firike, muſt, as compos'd 
Of different atoms, differently difpos'd, | 
Admit their ſtrokes : And their whole force muſt fall 
Fuſt as demand the habitudes of a}. 

From theſe poſitions one deduction's plain, 

Juſt as we find, the iſſue muſt obtain. 

Behold the orbs !—In Ether's ſubtil tide 

Betwixt two forces circumſcrib'd to glide, 

Fuſt to their ſeveral habitudes they fly 

With greater or with lefs velocity. 

Small mobile atoms moſt projeQion take z 

he rcft, of courfe, muſt more compreſiion make : 
Then muſt proje&ion more as denfenefs preſs 
Compreſſion more as fize, as denſeneſs leſs : 

The certain conſequence, the fat, is plain, 

That denſeſt orbs muſt ſwiftcſt motion gain ; 


— The denfeſt orbs muſt be the moſt impell'd, 
And break compreflion moſt, whence all are held : 


Juſt as in air (which, groſs, reſiſts as ſize) 
The denſeſt body, falling, ſwifteſt flies ; 
Becauſe it moſt dces Ether's pulſes ſhare ; 
And therefore moſt ſubdues refiſting air, 

Yet will. not ſwiftneſs be to denſeneſs juſt ; 
For all the orbs in matter, texture, muſt, 
And in external ſhape, be modell'd fit, 

Ere they ſuch juſt proportion can admit : 
*T'is every adjunct, each contingent cauſe 
AﬀeCting motion, modifies its laws. 

At firſt, no doubt, the orbs were ſo the ſame, 
That Ether equably impell'd their frame; 
Made them exactly, uniformly move, 

So right Compreſlion held, Projection drove : 


( 169 ] 

Juſt to their ſeveral diſtances did rife 
The ſeveral rates of their velocities: 
But, not ſo now : Proportion do we ſee 
Betwixt theſt diſtance and velocity ? 
No! quite reverſe ! The inference is elear : 
Some mighty ſhock diſtorted their career : 
Such rude concuflion quail'd the Syſtem's frame, 
The orbs in denſity are not the ſame ; 
Neither in ſhape, which doubtleſs governs much 
'The rate of ſpeed in circumſtances ſuch : 
Hence ſuch unlike velocity they draw, 
ImpelI'd by Ether, under vortic law. 
But chiefly mark,—this Theſis ſtands its ground 
So frm, no reaſon in diſproof is found ; —_— 
By Ether, _ ſpace immenſely feed, x x PIrLegn PR Gl 
Force, thre the univerſe, and Motion ſpread.  W-  Diedlen MY 

Perhaps Secretion and Coheſion too W3#/ RY, 2 A 
To this grand inftrument are chiefly due, OF He Ang 1 ll 
Ether comprefling in and on each ſphere, L Xa miete LO ", 
Fluids muſt move, and Solids muſt cohere. (11) Iv br oven line: 


All muft, as forms require, as weight's apply'd, nee" Bi 
Either thereby cohere, or elſe divide. Ae eAea ; Ar SY 


Ether, myſterious chymiſt, labors all, = erty Has Sad 2722 FE 
Solids and fluids, in or on each ball ; Fre reny, Par Af Sa-mne- Þþ 
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'The principles, which foſſil ores produce ; FA te / E Pains nnd e: +- 
The various forts of vegetative juice ; [ONS 06-0 1-4nge i 
The vital ftreamlets -liding thro? each vein, nr 6-10 F 5-20 : / | 
Purg'd in the kef- ſublimed in the brain : men. —_ 1 fangs 
Thro' proper ſtrainers Ether makes diftil | F/ | 
The matter fit, by laws of ſovereign {kill ; - 
And yields in all the great, the good effet, 
Which God defign'd, as plaſtic moulds direct. 
Of force elaſtic, of elecric force, 
Of force magnetic, Ether is the ſource : (12) 
And of a force as ſtrange, tho? few admire ; 
The vulgar force of culinary hire. 
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In certain organs, by mechanic laws, 
Confin'd and acted, Ether is the cauſe. 
Effects as various muſt be underſtood, 
As cauſes are, which modify this flood : 
Ev'n as its ſhapes, its ſizes and its force ; 
As textures, organs, which convert its courſe ; 
As ſpirits, which apply the whole to uſe; 
In ſhort, as cauſes numerous and abſtruſe. 
With central force, and central fre to aid, 
Ether excites the Gas, whence air is made: 
Then:all corpuſcles volatile exhale 
From earth's convex, from ocean, mountain, vale, 
And, O, what ſon of ſcience can declare 
Each wiſe effe&, each noble uſe of Air ? 
The copious magazine of vital ſeeds ! 
From which the flame of life, reſpiring, feeds ; (13) 
From which the plants imbibe nutritious dew ; 
From which the mines, impregn'd with ores, renew. 
Great common vehicie ! which bears along 
Inſets and ſeeds, and all the plumy throng. 
'The ſpring of ſound ! that undulating breeze 
Of force divine to terrify or pleaſe. (14) 
Theſe uſes known how grand ! Yet, who explore 
In Nature's depths, may find Air's uſes more. 
Suppoſe that Ether pure be too refin'd, + 
And imperceptible, unleſs combin'd ; 
It may require, to make it heat and light, 
The medium Air, to modify it right : * 
- Perhaps 


* Jt hath been diſputed whether the obliquity of the Ecliptic be 
variable. Aſtronomical obſervation (if exa&t) eyinces, that 1t 1s va- 
nable, Hiſtory, If true, confirms the ſame. By both it appears, 
that the obliquity is Jeſs now than formerly. Herodian, Severo, pag. 
137. and Strabo, Lib. 4. Geograph. p. 138. lay, that in Britain, 
the darkneſs was ſo great in a clear ſky, that the ſun cobld not be 
ſeen there, above three or four hours about noon. (C zfar, de Bello 
Gal, Lib. 5. p. 78. fays, that in the Britiſh iſle Mora it was night 


for the ſpace of thirty days ORIey about the winter ſolſtice. As 
this 


Perhaps to Ai owe both light and heat: 


Effects can only riſe, when cauſes meet. (1 5) 
Again, reflected and refracted light B 


Yield noble uſe, and pleaſure too, to ſight : 
By air reflected, lo! the tremblings play 
In all dire&ions, and augment the day, 
Stupendous iſſue ! from all points around 
The rays commix, yet viſion not confound ! 
By air refraCted, lo! they ſpread a field 
Of broader view, than rays direct could yield 
Hence, to extol the high Creator's praiſe, 
The Morning haſftens, and the Evening ftays. , 
' O Thou! from whom the Univerſe deſcend 
By ſimpleſt means effe&ing nobleſt ends !- | 
The wonders of thy wiſdom who can ſee, t 
And not with ſoul adoring bend to Thee! q 
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WHEen firſt the orbs within this ſalar bound 
Were launch'd to motion thro” the vaſt profoufhJ 
In circle true their orbits they begun; IV 
And right to that on central axes ſpun; _ 
Right to itſelf, each held its well-poiz'd gyre; 
And right alike ta all its ſiſter choir. 
For then the Sun, whoſe vortex moves the wh 
Stood center-fix'd upon the Syſtem's pole ; 
And, wheeling ſtedfaſt with harmonious pace, 
Impreſs'd a ſmootheſt motion round thro* ſpace. 
This Earth, our ſeat, (whoſe ſtory to relate 
Us moſt concerns, ſince fraught with human fatp), 
Smil'd placid then ;. no cold nor heat could feary | N' 
One clime all o'er, one ſeaſon all the year, 3 


£2 


no change in the obliquity of the Ech 
Wed an effect, See Minucius Felix, p 


. Air might-conſpire in graduating heat, * 


FEES £98776 
No difference follow'd from the floping ray : 
'The polar regions had perpetual day ; 
The equatorial did in night retreat ; 
Such tenor fix'd, the whole felt equal heat. 
Nor think that heat does all on rays depend : 
Much lies in temp'ratures, where rays deſcend. 
Heat with reaQtion always muſt increaſe : 
Denſe bodies more rea&, rare bodies leſs. 
Hence haply planets next the ſolar gyre, 
If leſs reactive, ſmaller heat acquire, 
Smaller, proportion'd to their fite, than they 
Which more react, and more repel the ray, 
Hence too, where different zones of air ſurround ; 
In denſeſt zones muſt preateſt heat be found ; 
"Therefore, at firſt, when air was poiz'd as fit, 


; Earth 


_ * Tt is found that the Artbrican hemiſphere is generally colder than 
ours. This perhaps is owing to ſeveral cauſes, though ſometimes 
aſcribed” to one or two. We are apt to forget, that Nature 1s fo 


combined and complicated as it is; and fo fall into a partial and 


narrow way of reaſoning, The greater coldneſs of the American he- 
miſphere is probably owing to, 1. A different quantity and poſition 


of Jand and water; 2. A different face of the land ; 3. "The winter 


in the ſouthern latitude happening in the aphelion; 4. A different 


- temperature of ſoil and air. As to the quantity and poſition of land 
. and water—In the American hemiſphere the ſea is far more ſpacious, 
* In proportion to the land, than in ours. By this reaſon the ſummers 


ought-.to be not ſo warm, and the winters not fo cold ; for the agita- 
t10n of the ſea cools the air in ſummer, and warms it in winter. But 


' the-cafe 1s otherwiſe : America 1s colder in winter, as well as in fum- 
© mer; The reaſons are as follows. 'The land extends much farther 
.. North and South, to introduce the cold, as it were, from the Poles. 


The face of it is different, ſo as to occaſion greater cold. It is more 
mountainous and woody, The mountains are loftier than ours ; and 
alfo” lie chiefly North and South; a direftion, which will produce 


- coldneſs more than if they lay Eaſt and Weſt. In the Northern lati- 


tude, there is a greater extent of land towards and about the Pole, 
which muſt cauſe intenſer cold there in winter, for want of the agi- 


- tation of the ſea. And on the contrary, there is in the Southern 
latitude more ſea, which will make the ſummer there, though in the 


perihelion, be mugh cooler. And, again, the winter there Wal ba 
FRY colder 
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j Vp bore, *at firſt, a graduate 

| ; juſtly temper'd, all was mil 

No cloud, no vapor ſtain'd the 

; Clear dews alone infenſibly diſt 
Y. 


Pure was the air, and fertile 


Fit for immortals privileg'd fro toil. = h 
FO 5. © Ye floads,” God ſaid, *« bring forth uÞ 
N 


Rf * Bring forth each bird to wing the airy ſby.” 
, Forthwith the ſeas produc'd the ponderous whale 
8 (wich ev'ry ſpecies, cas'd in ſhell or ſcale. 
pf Birds roſe in pairs, a various beauteous throng ; 
4 'All kinds admir'd for plumage or for ſong. 
Each ſpeedy fin along the billows ſprings ; 
Along the breezcs waft all nimble wings. Wa: 
NCGod ſaw well-pleas'd; and bleſs'd them as they\N 


I, 
DN 7 rom eve to morn, the fifth diurnal cloſe, 


Md N 6. ©* All beaſts let Earth produce for lawn and 
\ 


| 
| colder too, notwithſtanding the agitation of the ſea ; |becauſe 


6 much greater degree of Id 
in CEO i 
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the ſoil, - 
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* [rriguous vale and ſunny hill.” God faid : \ 
Then reptiles move, and quadrupeds leap forth, { | 
Exulting, ſnuff the air, and ſcour the earth. > & 


Freely they ſport, promiſcuous they feed N 


On hill, in vale, in foreſt, lawn or mead. N 
NJ 
the aphelion. Indeed, by the ſame reaſon, the winter in the S 
latitude of our hemiſphere will be colder than the winter 
Northern latitnde of the ſame: I believe it is ſo: Yet it will 


ſo cold there as in the American hemiſphere under the ſame latitude ; 
becauſe the continent of America runs much farther South, 


cultivation, all over the continent of America, muſt 


RY air and ſoil, than iffdund , 
C ; 
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Kind was not then a foe or prey to kind : 
Unarm'd was body, innocent was mind. 
Their forms were graceful, and their tempers ſweet, 
Compos'd for joy and harmdny complete. 

& Let us make Man, a ſpecies that may ſeem 
& Worthy to rule ver brutal ranks ſupreme 
<< Exalted foul, with noble ſenſe of right ; 
© Obedience holy his ſublime delight ; 
* In our own image let us Man create.” 
Tr Almighty. ſaid, whoſe all commands are fate. 
So Man was form'd, Earth's regal offspring ; He 
Adorn'd with-dignity, with beauty She. 
Ne'er Jovelier charm'd the Bard's enraptur'd tongue z 
Ne'er loves ſo tender tun'd the Virgin's ſong. 

Perfect was Man created, to employ 
Obedience pure, and reap eternal joy : 
Conhegn'd to Eden, God's peculiar care, (17) 
Which God enrich'd with all things ſweet and fair ; 
With ſtately tree, luxuriant plant, gay flow'r, 
And ſpicy ſhrub, to twine the genial bow'r : 
Naked they then met God without diſmay 
Needing no veils for hiding ſhame away. 
Their young perfection was ordain'd to riſe 
In truth and bliſs to emulate the ſkies ; ; 
To emulate that ſeat of bliſs divine, 
Where Truth's ſtrong beams with cloudleſs glory ſhine, 
That Heav'n moſt high, where God's peculiar light 

Reſides, ador'd by circling angels bright. 
' © Receive,” God ſaid, ** each herb and tree for foods 
& All but the Tree, diſcerning ill and good : 
« The fruits of all, ye freely may enjoy, 
©& Excepting That; and, eating That, ye die.” 


Now God his new-born World, which finiſh'd ſtood, 


All fit, all fair, and, like its Author, good, 
Did with divine complacency ſurvey ; 
And eve and morn accompliſh'd the ſixth day., 


7. In 


17s ] 


”. In ſix computed days, thus Heav'n and Earth, - + 


This ſolar Syſtem, roſe to perfect birth : : 
God, on the ſeventh, did from Creation. reſt ; . 
Therefore that day he fandtify'd and bleſs'd. 

O that the glorious fabric might endure 
Perfe& as made, from fin, from folly, pure! 


Ah! vain the wiſh !- Thro' guilt how ſoon'ijt fell ! 


Earth, made a Heay*'n, became almoſt a Hell ! 


BurT here look back, if human ken can pierce 
Profounds of Time before the Univerſe ; 

See the firſt link, on which the chain ſuſpends ; 
And better know how it proceeds and ends, 

Lo, this material Syſtem roſe, to be 
The ſeat of Spirits, ſcene of Trial free: 
Doubtleſs, with juſteſt correſpondence grew 
The nobler intelle&ua] Syſtem too. 

God's firſt production in this wond”rous plan, 
The chief reveal'd, the chief concerning Man, 
Was that great Being, J/:/dom call'd, and Word; * 
Next under God this-Syſtem's ruling Lord. 

He, jorm of God, and in God's boſom blefſt, 

Was Pow'r, was Wiſdom, born to form the reſt. (18) 

Next, ſix compeers, his juniors, roſe, to ſhare 

With him God's preſence and the general care. 

Theſe made with future orbs the number even ; + 

Seven prime Archangels, as prime Planets ſeven. 

T heſe form'd the Council for this Syſtem meant, 

Equal in rank, the //ord their Preſident. (19) 

Inferior orders in ſucceſſion came ; 

Cherubs air-wing'd, and Seraphs wing'd with flame. 
'Thefe 


* Proverbs viii. 22. Ifai. xlii, Wiſd. Sol. vii. Ecclus. xvii. 18. 
job i, Col. i. Jewiſh Paraphraſts, Philo. all the Chriſtian Fathers 
efore the firlt Nicene Council. 


+ Zech. iii. 9. Dan. x. Tobit xii, Rev, i. & v. 6. Job. 
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'Theſe to infpect each orb, each ftate, were given, 
Under the general Inqueſt of the Seven; 
*T was on ſuch miniſtry The Ford, who bears 
God's name Fehovah, and his will declares, 
Even the Glory, God's chief agent ſtill, 
Viſible Form of God inviſible, 
In god-like pomp deſcending, awful came, 
When he the law from Sinai did proclaim : 
*T was on ſuch miniſtry in future rode,* 
As on a chariot, the ſame form of God, 
The Cloud and Fire, (the myſtery and the light) | 
The Son of Man, emblaz'd with glory bright, 
When ſaw the Seer, in type reveal'd, the plan 
Of the great Myſtery, Chriſt redeeming Man : 
*TI'was Theſe appear'd, in heav'nly viſions drawn, 
Splendid ſupporters of the Glory's throne ; 
To ſhew what royal miniſtry diſpenſe 
Among his ſaints his aCts of providence. 
Inferior tribes God alſo did create; 
Angelic agents, meet for ev'ry ſtate. 
If human ſouls, and thoſe of rank below 
Receiv'd exiſtence then, we cannot know : 
But all in time and order fitly grew, 
To fill the Syſtem pre-ordain'd t' enſue. 

The Word, firſt-born, to us next God ſupreme; 
And Holy Ghoft, whom we revere next him, 
With thoſe bleſt five, fraternity of day, 
Who ſhare with them the arch-angelic ſway, 
Wrought God's commands with God's ecffeCtive aid : 
And ev*'ry form and ev'ry ſpirit made. 
By his great will the various parts they caus'd, 


Progreflive rais'd, and regular diſpos'd, 
Until 


* Joſephus Antiq. L. 3. C. 6. Ezekiel! i. Pſalms xviii. 10. & 
 Ixvil. 2 If & Ixxx. 1. Origen, de Principiis, Eg: Nyiſen de Ani- 
ma, and many others, 


197: Þ 
Until throughout produc'd and finiſh'd ftood 
The Whole, a Syſtem perfeR, fair and good. 
At firſt, the Syſtem a Republic roſe, * 
Like ſeveral ſtates, combin'd by ſocial laws ; 
Subje&t to angels: Ranks gradation'd juſt, 
That individuals might have freeſt truſt. 
Such plan did largeſt liberty admit ; 
Was therefore for Probation chiefly fit. 
The total Syſtem did the Seven obey, 
Lords Paramount, aflociated in ſway. 
Next under them, did o'er each orb preſide 
One grand peculiar Tutelar beſide, 
A princely Cherub, with an airy train, 
Conſocial Cherubim, who ſhare his reign. 
In due gradation next his Peers and him, 
Succeed the choirs of fiery Seraphim. 
Inferior ſtill, ranks under ranks deſcend 
To loweſt life; unknown what depth they end. (20) 
But God nredeſtin'd, on probation paſt, 
To found a glorious onarchy at laſt ; + 
An high eternal kingdom for his heir, 
In which the Juſt their full reward ſhall bear. (21) 
To this grand ifſue he predeſtin'd all, 
Earthly and Heav'nly ;—Thoſe, who never fall ; 
And Thoſe, who falling riſe ;—as they improve 
The perfe@ bond and bliſs of Nature, Love. 


F 


. . . . P/ x2 F af P 
His plan is laid to congregate in one "55 4 Pw” PNG LEO aw 


All ranks obedient, in their head, his Sonz =— 


So join them to Himſelf in Union bleſt, | 
The Union Love, in everlaſting reſt. 

* Purpoſe and pe (22) this plan is nam'd, 
Ze As God's grand ſcheme in prophecy proclaim'd 
2%" Tha which ſhall by unfolding give to ſhine, 


22 
9 Admir'd, ador'd, God's glory moſt divine ; Fund 0 ren fy Gant. 


COA x ones 4. 


* Heb, + Eph. i. g, 10. 
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F- tyb5 }: 
God's glory, Center, whither all propend, 
Ways, Works and Word—ſublime, moſt facred End ? 
Hence, on the Fall, the Word, ſupreme in place, 
Supreme in worth, became ſupreme in grace ; 
Was, for his zeal on that great work beftow'd, 
Rais'd o'er his peers, anointed King, Vice-God 
» #5 Thenceforth acknowledg'd mediatorial Lord,* 
I [or oy A 4: 4cr By all below as God of God ador'd. 
With him extoll'd, one of the Six became 
F bbs {44 LL -His Vicar here, whom Holy Ghoſt we name. + 
The other peerly Five may Vicars reign 
any, 4 In other diſtrits of his wide doin; 
4 +7 The new commiſſion elevates them all, 
17 Yor 5 To ſpread Chriſt's ſovereign ſway from goal to goal, 
, Thus ſhall he reign, and-rebel ranks purſue, 
/ / The whole to reconcile or to ſubdue, wy 
*Till Nature's frame beneath the curſe decay, 
And all in diffolution fink away. 
But when to Glory ſhall revive the ſcene, 
Then ſhall his proper Monarchy begin ; ; 
'The Monarchy before Creation meant 
To cloſe Probation, as its orand event ; 
Where ſolemn Retribution ſhall decide 
Preciſely, as each merited, when try'd: 
Then ſhall the Word aſſume the Syſtem's throne, 
Not in God's right, as God, but in his own, 
As Lord, as King : (His Godſhip makes but part 
Ob; his high trials; This, his crown'd deſert : * i 
He ſhall recCive the Monarchy, prepar'd, 
F or his high trials done, the grand reward : 
: - Inveſted Heir, where late Vice-God he ſway'd, 
| 2FEG Shall be forever Lord and King obey 'd; 
[ While God himſelf ſhall reign from goal to goal, 
As God alone, ador'd as all in all. f 
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* Phil. 1. Heb. i. _- 
wu + Dan. x. 21. John xvi. 7. Rev. x. 7, 
4 I. Cor, xv. and all early Fathers. 


Such 
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Such is the Word, the Chrift, whom we adore; 
Now thron'd Vice-God, our Syſtem to reſtore. 
Such is the Holy Ghoſt, whom we revere 
As his great Vicar, his ſublime Compeer. 

They, with five colleagues, like in rank, are Thoſe \, 
Superior Seven, who great Archangels roſe : 
Illuſtrious Princes in this Syſtem's goal; 
God's prime ſub-agents, miniftring o'er all. 
Hearken to Truth ! its ſacred voice obey ! 
This Syſtem only owns Meſliah's ſway. 
This Syſtem only ſcripture-text intends | 
By name of Heav'n, where Chri/t reſides, deſcends; 
This Syſtem only is the ſcripture-theme : 
_ 'This the Word made ; o'er This he reigns ſupreme : 
This will he ruin, This will he reflore; # | 
This 'ftabliſh his dominion, bleſt fotevermore. 
Dare not tp rank Him, tho” in glory high, h 
The ſame with God, the ſov'reign Deity. 
The ſov'reign God, in eſſence, if in reign, 
Not Syſtems all (The Heav'n of Heav'ns ) contain. 
Unnumber'd Syſtems, thro' unbounded ſpace, 
His arms almighty at one graſp embrace : | 
While the bleſt Word rules but this Syſtem' $ ſpheres z ; 
And rul'd at firſt but jointly with his peers ; ; | 
Ruld fimply chief, *till, by the ſov'reign cauſe 
For merit rais'd, Vicegerent God he roſe. | 
O'er other Syſtems, thro' unnumber'd ſkies, 
Unmimber'd Words V icegerent Gods may riſe ; f 
Vicegerents all to Him, whoſe awful nod 
Controls all Syſtems, ſole deſpotic God, 
Tremendous God, whoſe high eternal throne 
Rules all Infinitude, and rules alone; 


Aa2 ER Thus 


* Peter. Rev. Barnabas, 
+ Deut. x. 14. I, Kings vill. 27. 
; I. Cor, viii. 4, 6. 
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' Some, ſtates, and kinds, and perſons, took in charge. 
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Thus may we gueſs; but what concerris we know— 
God rules ver all : Chrift rules theſe orbs below. 

Thus, correſpondent to the beſt deſign, 
The Syſtem roſe in harmony divine. 
The glorious Word, with preſidency grac'd, 
In the bright Sun his tabernacle plac'd ; (23) ' 
The Sun, the grand metropolis of ſeven 
Prime orbs, which circle this our Syſtem's Heaven. 
With him his peers-in princely ſtation ſtood ; 
Agents for all before the Throne of God. 
By juſt degrees, ſubordinate to thoſe, 
Each rank of angels into function roſe, 
Some guarded orbs and dwellers there at large ; 


All ranks of life afſum'd peculiar truſt : 

'Tis plain, their pow'rs to uſe and try they muſt, 
All took ſome truſt : And each on each depends ; 
And all on God, to gain their ſeveral ends, 

It muſt be Thus, where all in Syſtem roſe; 

And all depend on one eternal Cauſe. 

As, to produce the corn, you till the plain ; 

But ſomething ſecret muſt concoCt the grain ; 

So all, that live, their own employs direc ; 

But God conceal'd imparts the full effect : 

Alike the evil and the good, they cauſe, 

Depend on his ſupport of certain laws : 

Hither is He, whate'er to others fall, 

The Author ind the Finiſher of all.* : 
That none may hence, as Evil's ſource, blaſpheme 
His holy nature, learn to think of Him 

Under two chara&ers, in one ador'd 

As Nature's cauſe, in one, as Nature's Lord. 

As Nature's Cauſe, he gives, ſuſtains all pow'rs, 
While all the uſe, all the abuſe is ours : 
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As Nature's Lord, he will reward the uſe; + 
As Nature's Lord, will puniſh the'abuſe, 
Thus wheel in whee] the moral Syſtem trioves ; 
Each acts on each, yet each itſelf approves ; 
And, all depending from the ſov'reign Throne, 
One God ſupreme reigns abſolute alone. 
Subordination from his Throne deſcends* A 
Thro' ranks immenſe; unknown what-depth5it ends. - - is 


* Many ingenious perſons explode the doQrine.of dzmomic agen- Low Dari. if 
cy ; undoubtedly with little reaſon, and againſt the moſt expreſs teſtt- 7 of F; vt 
mony both of Holy Scripture and all antiquity. Good and bad Zerg / D/ {So HIT? 

-y Angels are the declared initruments of Good and Evil to us. We do 5/5... ff Nj. Joony tot | 

« 20t now perceive their agency : Be it ſo: Their agency has been per- | p1 
ceived ; and is well atteſted. [7 wwere unworthy of God to permit them V4 9. Zo 
to do hurt: Why ſo? Is it not equally unworthy of God to permit y a 
men to do hurt? Man, by his villainies, as well as for his allowed 
uſes, hurts and deſtroys the brute creation (nay, and his own ſpecies} | 
worſe than any other viſible creature does: God permits this. Is it - 4 P WY, | 
not then probable, that God permits ſuperior orders of Being to treat x; © 7a Ee4 
men, as men treat the brutes: and owe another? But thoſe ſupenor | as. 
orders have a different way of aQting, which 1s imperceptible: And | CAGS B 

Ann, becauſe they are the higheſt rank on the corporeal ſcale, think | F4 . p,4 $ Fl FE 1 
themſelves too great to be treated as they treat their inferiors ; ſo it /#-* ©0497 % {14 
happens that their pride and their ignorance will either allow thoſe h. $/ F4 / "18 

Beings n? exiſtence ;. cr no power, which 1s much the ſame: But they The 2 OL 204. "4 
gieatly miſtake. ReſpeQing the adminiſtration of Providence, my X "C FIR 
notion 1s, that God and his creatures perpetually co-operate : Events | 
a'e not ſolely produced by him, nor ſolely by them; but in a proper . 

by s [ l 


way of co-operation, in which hey exert their powers, and H? his. 
This beſt becomes both, that both may have congruous employment. 
It 1s net for me to ſet limits to the operation of either ; and to ſay, 
{0 far God aQts, and fo far his creatures : But he certainly a&ts fo far, 
as to keep all things ſteady to his great and general deſign ; ſo that A 

nothing can happen, but what, upon the whole, 1s fitteſt and beſt. bt: [ "RIOY 

And on the other hand, his creatures act ſo far of themſelves, by the "a bag 

| ts he has giyea them, as to be fice-agents; and, jo grown Lemme. de a 
of this, do onginate al! deviations from rectitude and happineſs, 2 . EY 23 
Such, Aviativns is is manifeſtly right for God, within certain bounds, Aatore VAT; /. 

_ to permit. So far as he has lett his creatures this liberty, they da A_ £5; FFI 
what they will ; which is often not what they ſhould. But his per- 
miſſion and their error are ſuch, as derogate nothing from the prin- ee. Jada , 7s 
Cipal aim; but conduce towards it, as we have ſhewn. Only they A PS —- 4 
conduce towards it in a diticrent way, from what perfe& moral reQi- —- 


tude would have done. 7... Glennon tl Len 5 7 << mY ” 
MS Ai £ Beal « > b.. P4 
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Creatures are all ſubordinate; of courſe, 
Are fubjert to perſuaſion and' to force. 
Angels o'er angels, men, and all below, 
Dominion exerciſe to bliſs or woe ; * 
But all inferiors, as to moral ſway, 
May freely chuſe to ſerve or diſobey. 

At firſt, while Nature in perfe&ion ſtood, 
And all were purely, as God made them, good; 
Angels oft viſibly convers'd with men ; 

No fin, no ſchiſm forbade communion then. 

Nay, fince the fall, and fince the flood, our race. 
Familiar gaz'd on the angelic face j 

*Till men and angels fo enormous grew, 

Bad angels dwindled, and the good withdrew. + 
With ample pow'rs, at firſt, o'er man they reign'd j 
But God their pow'rs from age to age reſtrain'd : 
Ev'n as man's pow'r he chang'd o'er ranks below, 


_ Impoſing curſe of anarchy and woe. 


Still, as men finn'd, and angels turn'd profane, 


Viſions grew rare, and et oa vain : 


For Theſe (as ſought, as giv'n, with purpoſe bad) 


' God render'd void ; and made diviners mad, 


Good angels always counterwrought the il], 


Enough to witneſs God ſuperior ſtill. 


(Such conflit muſt in Trial's ſtate be paſs'd : 

Let it ſuffice the good prevail at laſt.) 

When time arriv'd, that both were more curtail'd; 
God's Prophets ceas'd, and thoſe of Demons fail'd : 
Men, more than uſual, were of fiends pofleſs'd, (24) 


That men, ſo taught, might thence thoſe fiends deteſt ; 


+ Deut. xxvin. 8. Sept. Verſ. Dan. Joſephus Avila. L 15. C. 8; 


Athenagoras, Origen. de Principiis, and all early Fathers, 


+ Vida jacet Pietas, & Virgo czde madentes 
Ultima celeſtim terras Aftrza relzquit. 


Ovid's Met. 


2 Deut, xiii. 3. 
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And might acknowledge, from their pow'r when freed, 
The glorious advent of the promis'd ſeed. 

Thus, moſt expedient in probative plan, 
Angel maintain'd dominion over man. 
The infant world requir'd their foſtering care : 
Mankind imbib'd the dews of knowledge there. 
And free communion ſtill would moſt be fit, 
Would Sin, without too vaſt abufe, permit ; 
It might avail moſt fitly to improve 
Angels and men for glory and for love, 
In ſcenes, where all, whom God will grace-reftore, 
Muſt joy in free communion evermore. 

Think not, like fools, reluctant to believe 
Things they ne'er ſaw, tho' obvious to conceive, 
Think not the voice of ancient fame untrue ; 

As things ne'er were, becauſe they are not now. 

& Created pow'rs, you cry, have fix'd barriers, 

&* Preſcrib'd of God; and none exceed their ſpheres, 

© Fiends ne'er could wonders work, nor fats foreſhew ; 
6 Since ſtill, as now, reſtrain'd by Nature's law. 

*« Nay, if they could, you cry, it were unfit, 

*« That God their vile deluſions ſhould permit.” (25) 

"Tis vainly urg'd : For Dzmons muſt be free ; 
And parts muſt act ; their mode as their degree. 
Wonders they wrought, and facts they did foreſhew, 
In correſpondence to their nature's law, 

Refle& what fate to angels was aſflign'd, 

To be the Lords and Guardians of mankind : 

"Therefore by office, in Creation's plan, 

At firſt they viſibly convers'd with man.* 

But as their charge they more and more profan'd, 

By juſt degrees their converſe was reſtrain'd, 

Their only ſenfible addreſs, left free 

In after times, were figns and prophecy, 

gh | Ev'n 
® Zunas Yar Tore arts roy, Euyos % m_— 


Ahdararoros Sroros names Iryror T a 
Heſiod, quoted by Origen, L. "4 contra Celſum. 
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Ev'n thoſe are fruſtrate now : The ſway, they claim,  ' 
Is only ſecret agence on the frame, 
Their pow*r ſtill more at periods muſt expire, 
*T'ill quite they fink, ſubdu'd in penal fre. 
Created pow'rs, we own, have ftated ties, 
Within whoſe bounds their all effets muſt riſe ; 
But what the ties, on Fiends impoſed, were, 
| Recorded facts, revealed, muſt declare, 
If | 2 Such facts declare, that fiends, like men, were free 
| And led mankind by ſigns and prophecy. 
Did Truth thoſe indexes of theirs explode,* 
Such need had never been for thoſe of God : 
His miracles, his oracles, were ſent 
. To fruftrate theirs; and men's revolt prevent. + 
Their arm is ſhorten'd : True! and nothing ftrange : 
Scripture declares juſt reaſon for the change. 
Changes,” we know, have been in Nature's frame : 
Created pow'rs have not been till the ſame. 
q Empires of ev'ry kind, as fa&t diſplays, 
4 All have their periods, riſings and decays. 
1 Thoſe periods muſt on morals much depend : 
| A ; For Nature's nobleſt, is the moral end. (26) 
| | Hence fairly we conceive, in days of yore, 
1 | Events were frequent, which are now no more, 
il. The angel:converſe, . the fatidic ſhrine, 
Y And all, efteem'd miraculous and divine, 
| | Had once their uſe ; and might have uſes ſtill, 
If not abus'd, profan'd by wicked will, 
Dz#monic agence never was ſuppreſs'd, 
| *Till long abus'd ; mankind ſeduc'd, diftreſs'd, 
bl | Nor muſt we deem it now entirely ceas'd ; 
E *Tis but in public exerciſe decreas'd. 
Fiends do, and muſt, act ſtill by Nature's laws; ; 
In bounds, permitted by the ſovy'reign Cauſe : 


Cay __ * 
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Still, 


'® $o it appears from the whole hiſtory of miracles. Deut. xiii. 3+ 
+ Exod. yl, 22, 


( "9g ] 
Still, from their pow? r, if ſctipture-text be true, 
Diſeaſe and Death by ſcott” ſprings acctue : 
Still, from their pow'r, if we believe the'word 
Of God's firſt-born, 6vr Savior, Nature's Lord, 
An influence breathes, whieh fatally\inſpires, 
In human fouls, vain thoughts, perverſe defires. 
Demand not why or how, until you find 
Why brutes inferior ſerve the human kind; 
How your ideas on your mind infti] ; 
And how you move your organs at your will : 


But learn to guard your ſpirit from their ſway, 
As far as free to combat or obey. 


IT. Created perfe&t, well-approv'd All ſtood, 
'Till one Afpirer violated Good. 
TH anointed cherub, Satan call'd thenceforth, 
Who held in ſpecial tutelage this earth ; (27) 
The ſtitited bounds of his peculiar care, 
This earth, tliis ocean, this circumfluous air ; 
God of this world, by ſpecial lot ordain'd, 
Who over various ranks of angels reign'd, 
Who, while ſincere in meet allegiance found, 
Was rob'd with honor, and with glory crown'd; 
He,—O ambition !—he aſpir'd to be 
An independent felf-divinity ; 
By the pernicious influence of his ſway 
Seduc'd whole myriads of his hoſt aſtray : 
Proudly he finn'd ; and proudly finning loſt 
The bleft communion of the Holy Ghoſt : 
Then ſadly felt the ſad effeCts of fin, 
Heav'n's frown without, remorſe and pain within. 
Impell'd by wild deſpair, *twas then his aim | 
To diſcompoſe the peace of Nature's frame, 
To tempt inferiors to incur God's wrath, 


That He might exerciſe the pow'r of death. 
B b | Forſaking 
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Forſaking Him, the Holy Ghoſt forſook 
Inferior angels, who his guilt partook : 
Forſaken ſo, their textures grew terrene,* 
Their paſſions crafty, angry, and obſcene : 
Yet they retain'd their funRions in degree ; 
And ſhall retain, while reigns iniquity. 


I. Soon, when rebellious angels marr'd the plan, 

Deſtruftion gather'd o'er the race of man. 
Satan, the grand Deceiver, early found 
A proper agent, envy'd man to wound : 
He found the Serpent : firſt deprav'd his mind ; 
And then, thro* him, too ſoon deprav'd mankind. 
With Eve the Serpent's ſpeech ſuch ſuaſion had, 
She pluck'd and eat the fruit, which God forbade. 
Her too fond ſpouſe, to ſhare in her diſgrace 
Reſoly'd, eat too; and damn'd. himſelf and race. 

<« 'The Serpent's ſpeech !”” exclaims the Sceptic : © Strange 
Friend, haft thou known Sin's ſhock, and Nature's change ? | 
Haſt thou conceiv'd what pow'rs belong'd to all ? 
Haſt known their intercourſe before the Fall ? 
Wilt thou diſpute what holy Scers have told, 
And what's confirm'd by ruins, we behold ? 


$,”” 


| Nature is chang'd.—In that primzval plan, 


Why not the Serpent uſe the ſpeech of Man ? 

In this ſuborient, various brutes are bleft 

T” expreſs their thoughts; and man's perceive, expreſt, 
A cogent proof, their pow'r was once more free ; 

Nor is it ſtrange, they loſt its chief degree : 

*T'is not more ſtrange the tongues of brutes to bind, 


Than to confound the language of mankind. | 
\ . If 


* Tatian, Tertullian, moſt of the early Chriſtian fathers. See 
Minucius Felix, page 242. Edit. Lugdunt Bat. Several ancients 
keld that all corporiety or craflitude was the effec of fin, 


4 = 
% $799 IN 
delieve what ancignt s$ teach,\'_ 


Human and brute had once one tommon ſpeech. 
This ancient creed, believe or not believe, 


NY 


þ Nothing known Nature, nothing Reaſon 
That its foundation one iota moves : 

bs ather with ſtory, ſacred and profane; | 

Spot ſtrongly join, the fabric to maintair|.d. 

You aſk, © Why Satan ſought the Ser P 


I add—Suſpicion ſeldom is betray'd. 
Fe therefore choſe the Serpent to rovethy | 


Suſpected Satan might in perſon fail ; 
Whether ſociety with men, or wit, 

Or prompt compliance made the Serpent 
Why choſen He before another brute, 


; I " Is mere conjecture, and muſt reſt in doubyf 
The fact is clear: He tempted man to il] d, 
QDeprav'd his fancy, and decoy'd his will, f KS 
W\ o taſte the fruit, the only fruit deny'd, ) 
The fruit, which fed concupiſcence and p IF 
© F The teſt of loyalty, the only teſt, N 


\; While Virtue perfect loy'd the fitteſt beſt, 
WY Here mark how wiſe are Providence's wal 
£ My ſoul in wonder its deſigns ſurveys ! 
\\ Our parents pure might have untempted ſtgBd, 

«\\ Had native duties been the ſole, they ow'd y\ 
Their nature and their place did ſo befriend,' 


Scarce had they pow'r, ſcarce objects to off 
Bbz2 \ 
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v\ * Mythologiſts. Plato. Joſephus. Apoſtgl; 
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h Some are ready to ſmile at rs, 's fall by ſuc 11g 
N I apple ; but very fooliſhly : God could make eyeryggrig 
fling in appearance, if he pleaſed. Not the mat 
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H ho JAS to ry h how faithful they would live, 
God'muſt enjoin a precept poſitive. 
1 And what injunction, ſay, could better ſuit, 
I Than prohibition of a ſacred fruit ? 
One pair alone, a garden all their care, 
W hat but a fruit ſhould be their Trial there ? 
In this injunction their chief Trial lay; NS 


" 

> 0 
& & And their chief merit was by faith t' obey. (28) 

K 

\ dS 


74; 


Forever man's chief merit was the ſame ; 


y 
Still it was Faith; it muſt be, from his frame, \ 


IJ oft evidently Faith's great taſk requires: 


=: 
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N 'The nobleſt uſe of reaſon and deſires : 

To perfe& Faith, man muſt, with all his might, 
Diſtinguiſh right from wrong ; and love the right, 
» The ways of God were order'd, as they ought 
Q Abuſe to Evil was our Parent's fault : 

Paſfling the poſitive injunCion by, 

JW Faithleſs in God, they hark'd to Satan's lye : 

_ 'Tho' bleſt with boundleſs ſtore of bounties free, 
IJ They ſpoil'd the fruit of one forbidden tree. 
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Great was the guilt! ungrateful and profane |! 
reat in proportion was the' penal bane! 
The direſt bane that apple did impart | | 
Did, as ordain'd ; on guilt, did taint the heart Jg 'þ nh 
Quick thro” the ſoul the piercing poiſon ſpread ; St Ka 
T, *Stamp'd it accurs'd ; with guilt transfix'd it dead, d 


Phe ſons of Belial, whom the genial grape ©. | Hy 
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v With ſweets abus'd imbrutes in all but ſhape; YM 
And whom, beſotly ſwill'd, by Error's law _ N | 
Difſtemper ſeizes, guilty paſſions draw, NF 
May, by reviſing their experience, tel] AN 
How Satan tempted, and how Adam fell, w_ toe 
* Curs'd be the Serpent” (ſaid the ſentence juſt 


ks Above all cattle !—Creep and lick the duſt ! - EE = -Z- 
> > R$ *Twixt the two kinds let enmity be bred | Uh, FF | 
| 4: 
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* Woman, bear Thou, in much conception, pain 
«© Obey thy ſpouſe : He over Thee ſhall reign, 
+ Man, curſed be the ground : Thorns, thiſtles grow : 


« Subſiſt by toil ; and eat thy bread in woe : © 
« Until thy frame diſlolve, thy folly mourn ; \ | 
_ « For duſt Thou art; to duſt ſhalt Thou return.” | iþ1 


Thus curs'd the Three, the Sage records no more ; ; x | 
Th' inviſible Arch-fiend was curs'd before. | | 11 
Him author of, the Fall none doubted then : 6 | 
TH hiſtorian's point was, how he conquer'd men 3 11 
How God, anon, quell'd Him, leſt he appear | 
A rival God, to ſhare our hope and fear : * 0 
And how the hope aroſe, of b-ing freed | 
At length from curſe by ſome then-promis'd ſeed. 
Here hrs point lay : Theſe weighty faRs to ſhew, 
Produc'd his miſſion, hiſtory and Jaw : 

Theſe all the ſcope, ſince fin made reaſon blind, 
Of all the revelations giv'n mankind, 

« But were not then two Principles ador'd ? 
< Satan reputed equal to his Lord f 
«© Why did not Moſes mention, as he ought, 

« Satan by name, to cure that maſter-fault ?” 

Satan, I anſwer, need not be expreſs'sd : 
Suffice, his guilt and weakneſs to atteſt. 
His guilt and weakneſs well atteſted fee ! 
Curs'd is the agent Serpent ; therefore He. 

Conſiſtently the Prophet keeps his plan; 
By ſeen he teſtifies unſeen to man. 

The curſe appears; the Serpent's doom is true; 11 36 
Hence juſt hope riſes, Satan's will be too. | ; 4 
If various ſpecies of the ſerpent race | 

Are found alike devoted to diſgrace ; 
And doubt enquires, what ſort caus'd man to fall ? 
Perhaps the' Truth w_y would + —_—_ 
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All roſe at firſt, perhaps, from one ſame ſtem vi 
But vary'd fince, 2s Wiſdom would condemn. *\ 
If like the Serpent other brutes are curs'd ; ''» 
And that fo far, doubt queſtions which is worſt ; C 
It proves they finn'd as deep : But how or when © ) 
Is undeclar'd ; ſince no concern of men. | 
Man's faith in Ged is Scripture's facred uſe 
Not pleaſing pride with ſcience too abſtruſe. 
To clear unworthy quirks it never ſtays : 


Of fterling worth is all, that it conveys. 4 
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_ Great leading truths it ſhews, which men at eaſ 
May ſcan in quaint opinion, as they pleaſe. 
Cel-ſtial Light !—lt teſtifies, God made \ 
This ALL ; and over All his fway diſplay'd. Hods, o 
It viel dwells upon his grand deſign 
Of man's redemption by the ſeed divine. 

This ſcience, doating man ! is thy concern : 
Leave vague opinions : God's ſure diftates learn > 
His word is clear; thy reaſon dark as night, 

*T ill thence illum'd : Then ſeeft Thou, All ix r: 

Peruſe the fact, deſcrib'd in Scripture fair ; 

No dim conieQture, ſpecious fiction there, 2d 
Enough's reveal'd man's faith in God to place : 


W 
Awful the proofs of wiſdom, juſtice, grace. y 
 Preſumptuous Satan weak is found with God : Ko 2 
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Creation quakes at the Creator's nod. ; YN AY 
His boundleſs ſway no rival can impair : ; TE «3 + 
He rules alone ; no rival will he bear. N \ 4 Je. 
Who can, without conviction, read the tale? 4 Y W {A 4 
Divinely rational ! it muſt prevail ! FE RV y X vt 

O Satan, why provoke th'Almighty Pow'r = ; 
To a& new wonders, and to triumph more ? J \ - 

$1 


Would'ſt thou diſgrace him, let his pow'r lie ſtill ; 
Then fools may doubt and ſcorn him, as they will. \J+ 
TFhy proud attempts inevitably draw 

Shame on hn jr and honor on "7 foe. 
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The whole Creation will thy pride diſdain, 
In duty fix, and fo confirm his reign. 
Angels, if &'er (indulg'd with too much bliſs) 

Ye ceaſe'to think of God, or think amiſs ; 

Mankind, if e'er ye waver to obey, 

Weening ſucceſs by ſome unlawful way ; 

Look here—look where God's ſplendors brighteſt ſhine, 

In length, and breadth, in height and depth divine ! 

The Fall thro' fin and Riſe thro? grace attend 

And learn on Him, him only, to depend. 

Vain is the ſtrength which ſecond cauſes give: 

Tis only by the word of God, ye live! 

Only by faith in his pure word ye ſtand : 

Leave then—leave all, to follow his command ! 

His word is heav'nly food : If faith apply,* 

'Tis life immortal ; *tis eternal joy ! 

Ye glorious angels ! quit each proud purſuit. 

Ye mortal men ! touch no forbidden fruit. 

O let no pow'rs, whate'er their pride afſſume— 

Nor pains, nor pleaſures, preſent or to come, 

In height or depth contain'd—Let nothing move 

From God, the rock, your confidence and love ! 
Unhappy man ! fo warn'd, yet not ſecure! 

So warn'd, yet dup'd by Satan's wiles and pow'r ! 

Idolatry—O ſhame !/—Rememb'ring Eve, 


- 


| Whoe'er could Satan againſt God believe ? 
_ What! did the Fall induce thee to adore 
Thy grand deſtroyer ; and fall ten-times more ? + 


Yes! ſpight of curſe and grace, it did ! Thence grew 
The old idolatry ; and thence the new. 


At firſt, two principles, one good, one ill, 
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Eternal, equal, did thy worſhip fill : 
At laſt, as night and ſuperſtition ſpread, 


From two to thouſands Gods reputed bred : 
The 


® John vi. 63. 
+ Tertullian adverſ, Marcion, 
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The mind, in endleſs dark confuſion toſt, 


Always Religion in Religion loſt : 
| From no defe& of either rficans or fight ; 


But from negle&, abuſe of eyes and light. 

Mere love of ſin, perfidious Juft afid pride, 

Turn'd man from God to Hell's delufive guide, 
- The perfe& law of Nature's perfe ſtate, 

(The Law of Works, which, while preſerv'd ſedate, 

Kept life immortal) after than tranſgreſs'd, 

He grew at once imperfe& and unbleſs'd, 

It muft be Thus: Inſeparable grow 

Perfefion, happineſs and moral law * 

In moral ſyſtems muſt : The law infring'd, 

PerfeQtion, happineſs muſt be unhing'd. 

Largely *tis prov'd before: Yet, to remind, 

Hear thoſe important points again defin'd. 

Creature-perfettion muſt be to be plac'd, 

Form'd and endu'd, to bleſs and to be bleſs'd: 

By creature-happineſs muſt be imply'd 

Defire well-regulated, well fupply'd : 

Law muſt be order, creatures ſhould attend, 


To fix their ſtate, and ſerve the ſov'reign end. 


The law maintain'd, with heart and conduct pure, 
Perfeftion, happineſs, remain ſecure : 

But contraven'd the law by ought aſtray, 
Perfettion, happineſs, fo far decay. 

"Tis on the law, that Nature's frame is laid ; 

"Tis by the law, that God has homage paid : 
Therefore as creatures keep or break the law, 
Neceſſity affigns them bliſs or woe. 

*Tis plain, God meant them, when he gave them Will; 
To riſe or fall, as doing well or ill : 

Either to riſe in Virtue, till they gain 

Matureneſs fix'd, in glory ne'er to wane ; 


Or fall in Vice, that never can repent, 


And ſink beneath unending puniſhment. 


So 
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So He decreed ; what he decreed'is right, [12951 
Nor can be chang'd: His truth! exceeds his might. 
This conſtitution he will not repeal ; 
"Tis fate, confirm'd by his mott facred. feal. 
Adam, tranſgreſling, therefore muſt be caſt ; 
= Eternal juſtice had his ſentence paſs'd. 


2. Nor man alone, but ranks inferior fell ; 
And fell thro? ſin: for Life, could all rebel : * 
Life all could ſin.-—What lives.can at, *tis plain : 
Unactive life, if poſſible, were vain: ; 
W hat acts is free ; from Will muſt-at. commence : 
Whatever lives is free, of conſequence: | 
And what is free is bound by moral law : 
Is bound its Nature's moral fit to -know ;' 
And, knowing, keep that fitneſs|of deſign, 
Which is to It the ſacred law divine. 6 
But what is free may from that law depart ; 
In fa&t may fin, and Nature's-itate pervert, 
The pow'rs of darkneſs influenc'd our ſphere 
To tempt and ruin all exiſting, here, | 
In all, that live, their influence might inſpire 
Pernicious appetite and vain deiire zr 6 ict. 

' Whence all are chang' 'd, and wretched in degroey. 

As all, that live, are ſenſible. and free. 
Depravity muſt frailty introduce ; 
And frailty, pain: from fin is; all their uſe. 
*Tis fin, made ev'ry kind, by dire entail, 
In mind deprav'd ; and thence, in body frail. 

W hat violations ſunk inferior kinds ; 
What future retribution waits their minds; 
Since unreveal'd, is not for us to tell : 


One point is clear; like man thro' fin they ſell, (29) 
Ca. ___ Whatcer 


* Theophilus ad Autylochum, L. I.—Many early Fathers, 
+ Gen. vi. 12. Devt. vill. 15. & xXXXll. 24. Jer. XV. $+ Exze- 
Kiel v. 17, Ecclus, XXXIX, 25. &, Wild, Sol, V1, 5. 
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4 | Whatec'er their crimes, I deem it pride, that made 
bo Each rank the rights of other ranks invade, 
Whate'er their future miſery or bliſs, 
POS. 4 yh half believe a Metempſychoſis, y/ 
2 inuteſt ſouls may be ordain'd to rife 
at 15:7: IB In Nature's ſcale, Say forms of various guiſe; 
[ Ze< 304 . Always from lower into higher paſt ; 
F 32/3, /35-/36.The next {till ſuiting morals in the laſt ; 
| 322 - 91.92 : wad apts {till rip'ning, *till the moral uſe 
J xquilite blifs or miſery produce. 
z WS. e19- ns,» may a ſnail, thee due probation ſent, 
WEED Emerge a ſaint or angel in event : 
4 Or, on probation impiouſly demean'd, 
In time emerge a villain or a fend. 
Frown not, good Sir !—Judge you, as likes you beſt. 
One point is clear—All ſinn'd—See all unbleſt, 
Their wond'rous pow'rs, firſt made for mutual joy, 
Give mutual pain, as made but to deſtroy, 
And man, as they, is puniſh'd by their fall 
Him pain give many, and leſs pleaſure all. 
The full dominion-right, to man declar'd 
1 At his creation, was on fall impair'd ; 
| Impair'd {till more, as fin more flagrant grew ; 
Remains impair'd, *till God the world renew. 
| | Whether all kinds, which at creation roſe, 
Are extant now, or only part of thoſe; (30) 
(For ſome perhaps ne'er finn'd ; from curſe were clear ; 
»0 flew tranſlated to ſome happier ſphere ; 
Or ſome perhaps might ſin with guilt ſo baſe, 
Vengeance expung'd the whole polluted race) 
And whether all, now extant, roſe at firſt ; 
And all by mutual fins were chang'd and curs'd 
Or whether, ſince the fall, ſome roſe a peſt, 
Like thorns and brambles, to chaſtiſe the reſt ; 
Remains obſcure, as not concerning man ; 
And muſt remain, conjeCture all we can. 
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When morals err'd, then Nature chang'd—lt muſt : 

Are creatures wicked, the Creator's juſt. 

When ſaid the Holy—** Curſed be the Ground,” 

Unnumber'd woes proceeded At the ſound : 

Ten thouſand curſes in the echo riſe; 

All pleaſure fickens, and all beauty dies. 

The ſcourge divine was fſtretch'd, like Moſes' wand, 

Which beckon'd plagues on harden'd Pharaoh's land ; 

Beaſt, bird, fiſh, infect, deſtin'd to decay : 

From what condition mortal cannot ſay, 

The fact is clear: Diſtemper'd natures grew 

In all that liv'd, when fin demanded new : 

Sin uſher'd change, alike on man and worm ; 

Brought enmity and pain, and abject form. 

So God decreed, that none by love or hate 

His law, his glory, ſafe ſhould violate, 

To break his law was to deface their frame ; 

To light his glory was to court their ſhame, 

All ranks of life (at firſt in love combin'd 

For mutual aid, and friendly to mankind) 

Could now no more a virtuous love enjoy ; 

But grew to be deſtroy'd and to deſtroy. 

In ev'ry temper depravation fires 

A glowing fever of corrupt deſires, 

From vicious love, indulgence vicious ſoon 

Brings both ſaticty and frailty on : 

Then grows diſguſt, where amorous frenzy late : 

Falſe intereſts, foul invaſions kindle hate. 

Enormous paſſions | Hard it were to prove 

Which moſt is bane and fin, their hate or Jove, 

In dreary ſtorm of evil paſſions toſt, 

Their harmony, their happineſs was loſt, 

God made them feel their loſs by bitter pain, 

To wake remorſe, and move them to regain ; | 

Debas'd their bodies to their ſinful minds ; 

And organs gave adapted to their kinds, 
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TY 
No doubt, ſuch change did opportune commence : 
*T'is fit that organs correſpond. to ſenſe : 
God, ſending enmity, muſt organs ſend, 
To ffight or flee, to conquer or Gefend. 
When but a reptile to a volant ſprings, 
He fits its ſhape, and gives it needful wings. 
At Virtue's ruin thus mutation grew ; 
At Virtue's riſe ſhall grow mutation new. 

You fagely doubt this dorine : Then Gdeclare, 

Why kinds are all condition'd as they-are ? 
All conſtitutions late or early fail : 
Say, what neceſſity to make things frail ? 
Sce kind to kind a terror and a By 
Say what neceſlity to fight or {lay ? 
Or, granting each for other muſt be ſlain, 
Where was the leaft neceflity for pain ? 
For fight and flight what numbers organ'd are ? 


Sce reptile thouſands cruth'd by ev*ry tread : 


Oye Where was neceſſity for ſo much dead : 7 


We 41147, —Theſe all demonftrate ImperfeCtion's reign ; 


HEEED 


Are all, unleſs in ſinful ſyſtems, vain. 
For theſe no valid reaſon can be given, 
But the judicial ordinance of Reaven. 

God muſt ordain, ſuppoſing moral change, 
A permutation in the Syſtem's range. 

He did to morals modify the paſt, 

He does the preſent, and he will the laft, 


This ſcheme is right, ſays Reaſon, fays his Word : 


All other ſchemes are futile, are abſurd. 
Prejudice may, ſince Nature now 1s 11], 

Imagine, better is impoſſible : 

May deem it fo condemn'd by Fate's decree, 

That better never was, nor cer ſhall be. 

But why fo ſtubborn ? Candor will confeſs 

(od is moſt able all his works to bleſs : 


And 
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And that, in forming them, *tis likelier far, 

He made them bleſs'd, than doom'd them as they are, 
Bleſs them he did; nor &er defign'd them worſe, 
Except thro ſin, which muſt provoke his curſe : 
Bleſs them he w:/—bleſs thoſe, who grace purſue ; 
For their delight, will Nature's frame renew, 

Evil's exiſtence argues not Him weak, 

Nor us predeſtin'd in a churliſh freak : 

But argues us deprav'd, and Him moſt wiſe, 

Urging that ſcheme, which beſt reforms and tries, 
He ſtill muſt bleſs or curſe, as morals ſuits ; 

90 claim our pow'rs, fo bid his attributes. 
Whate'er's predeſtin'd in our rife or fall, 

Muſt ever thus-far be conditional : | 

From his eternal Efſence this muſt be: 

All Nature vouches this neceflity. 

Nature, as far as fallen Nature can, 

Vouches the rational revealed plan : 

It ſhews, free will can merit or offend ; & 
While good and evil on the choice depend : wy 
It ſhews, this ſcene of miſery and hate 

Is its imperfe&, its unnatural ſtate : 

Its beſt condition lies, as all things prove, 

In perfe& order, bound by perfect Jove. 

This proves it curs'd, *till trying Grace ſet free 

The ſons of God to Florious liberty : 

This proves it chang'd, whence all] are frail and vai 

"Till try'd, abfolv'd, they change and rife 2gain. 


Why doubt this doctrine ? Nature's vouching voice, 
And Revelation's, leave no other choice, 
The ſacred records bind you to believe. 
Think how the Serpent firſt beguiled Eve. 
The ſubtil Serpent had his moral rules : 
Yes, who but fools imagine brutes were fools ? 
Some brutes ey'n {ill expreſs a moral mind, 
At leaſt, to emulate—nay, ſhame, mankind. > 


Think 
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Think how the Serpent was condemn'd to change : 
You'll find my doctrine offers nothing ſtrange. 
Think how was mortal enmity decreed 
Between the Woman's and the Serpent's ſeed. 
'The brief ideas, hinted of Man's fall, TS 
By juſt analogy apply to all : 
Learn thence,, that all were chang'd, when fin did grow; | 
Transform'd, as fit, for enmity and woe. 

Notorious faCts corroborate this creed. 
From clime and foil what changes oft proceed ? 
From art and habit various changes ſpring ; (31) 
Almoſt new natures fuch weak cauſes bring. 
You wonder not at changes, theſe create : 
You ſay—** God fits the habit to the ſlate.” 
Purſue the hint; then wonder, if you can, 
That God for ſin transform'd Creation's plan. 
Tf cauſes weak effe&t ſuch vaſt diſguiſe, 
From cauſes ſtrong muſt greater changes riſe, 
Sin, ſtrongeſt cauſe, for greateſt change muſt call : 
From perfe& to imperfea—deep the fall ! 

Strange can it ſeem, if Nature's frame decay, 
When ſons ingrate by myriads diſobey ? 
Is God regardleſs, when his ſons tranſgreſs ? 
Or is his pow'r by accident grown leſs ? 
No! ſacred fit is {till his ſacred aim ; 
And ſtill, to guard it, ſtands his pow'r the fame. 
As, at your will, ideas quickly fly; 
As, at your will, you twinkle with an eye; 
So ev'ry atom, boundleſs ſpace contains, 
Obeys God's will, and moves as he ordains, 
His pow'r in height, in depth, in great, in ſmall, 
Controuls alike ; He fills, he limits all. 
 Omnipotence, that ro!ls the planet round, 
Spins ev*ry hair, and paints with flow'rs the ground. 
When, at his frown, impetuous whirlwinds riſe; 
And ruſhing lightnings vault with flame the ſkies 

Mountains 
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Mountains diſſolve ; volcanos glut the air z 
And ſurging ocean turns its caverns bare ; 
« A God! a God !”'—O man, almighty pow'r 
Is no lefs lack'd to raiſe a plant or flow'r. 
_ O proudly blind! Impiety requires 
Thoſe frowns, thoſe whirlwinds, thoſe dread ſhocks and fires, 
To wake due ſenſe of his vindictive wrath ; 
And make us tremble at eternal death, 
The ills, we ſuffer by the woful change, 
Both juft and uſeful, ſure, are nothing ſtrange, 
If we refle& from guilt what evil grows, 
Offence to God, and triumph to his foes. 
By guilt we, to our pow'r, his glory ſtain ; 
By guilt we, to our pow'r, advance their reign 11.4 
"The reign of Fiends, who occupy this air, 
And hold the court of Pandemonium there ; 
Whom he permits with buſy craft and might 
To ſway the world, and to ſeduce from Right ; 
Permit he will, *till Conflagration's knell 
Toll their departure to the flames of Hell. 
Aſk you, why God ſuch monſters will permit ? ? 
The end Probation makes permiſſion fit. 
To leave all free, yet put diſorder by, * 
He partly checks, and partly muſt comply ; 
*Till due probation to repentance call, 
And retribution rightly ſettle all. 
\ To alter quite would be to overthrow ; 
Would be to cancel Wiſdom's ſacred Jaw. "920". 
Tf morals change, *tis Wiſdom's juſt decree, 
That naturals change, to bliſs or miſery : 
In pow'rs and organs all aſſume ſuch frame, 
As their relations and their morals claim. 
So juſtice, mercy, Nature's peace, require; 
So all the laws of reafon and defire ; 


Leſ 


* Iſai. xliit. 24; 
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Left fin, unwarn'd; uncheck'd, unpuniſh'd FREY > | 
And make the univerſe one ſinful maſs. 

Cloſely inſpe&t whate'er thou canſt, and fee 
Nature and tory vouching this decree. 
. Lo, fince the Deluge one great change began z $i 
Kind inade a prey ts kind, and all to man. 
Lewdneſs, and hate, and wantonneſs in blood, 
Were thus chaſtis'd, by dooming fleſh for food. 
Whatever reaſon others may pretend 
Of ſuch a doong, this only is the end. 
Omnipotence could eaſily implant, 
In all that live,” quite different kinds of want ; 
Without one death -could ev*ry want ſupply ; 
And cauſe that nothing agonize or die : 
But, dooming death, that ufe was giv*n to death ; 
God bade his creatures execute his wrath. 

Hence, Enmity and Hunger wreck each frame 
By lawful right, tho' *gainſt Perfection's claim; 
God ſo far tolerates.—.Yet, fince all muſt 
For moral trial hold ſome moral truſt ; 
And, fince, without affections to agree 
In points eſſential, Nature ſcarce could be; 
Each kind, lo till, on mutual love depends; 
Nay, different ſpecies muſt conſpire as friends z 
And ev'n where Nature licenſes to kill, 
Ferocity and hate are odious ſtil], 
Yea ſee, where crimes enormous, foul and fel], 
Conſpire to turn this woful world to hell ; 
Tho' ev'ry ſpecies all their ſtrength employ | 
Or to prevent exiſtence, or deſtroy, 
Still due proportion holds *twixt death and birth, 
*T wixt life and ſuſtenance, of all on earth, 
So far with ſin does Providence comply, 
Leſt Trial ceaſe, and all terreftrials die. 


Briefly, Probation, God's important care, 
Requires, that all things ſhould be as they are. 


Though 
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Though he could Evil eafily- ptevent q 3 ok 
Yet not, if liberty to i}} be Tent ; 60, Ma. 7 
He can but deſtine, by a tiphteous will: ; 30512 

To riſe or fall; as doikg well-or:N1l. WP 


Their own endeavors muſt efftitle all Oo 


'To that perfe&ion privileg'd from fall, | | 
Deſire ſo pre; and Truth fo underſt6od; St 0 4 
As ever to atterid and chooſe the Good. BOUNTES 
With retribution This conſiſts alone ; 
Under probation ſcarcely can be known: 
Under probation needs muft God | permit. 
All to purſue « or deviate frort- fit ; WY. 
If free to fin; each miſt of colrſe be free / 
To work its own aid othet's miſety : 
According to its pow'r it, thy ihfeſt 
How milch that pow 'r, detetihities God; as belt x 
How fat he lets, imports riot thier to Rilo; + | 
But well remember, Guilt is Nature's woes - © - 
And howſoc'et atiother's guilt —_— "41 
Thy health or virtie, Virtue/be =y Cre: £15 
Glorious the Trial ! richer grace in This; © > 
In life to come pre-emifierice of bliſs. 
Strive not to urge the' great diſtethiper worle * 
Strive to relieve the tigors of the curſe: 
Deſtroy the works of Satan, and improve - 
"The works of God: augment the union, Love: 
Think not, that ciirſe, tho” hated it decree, 
Abandons 16ve; and ſets frorh duty fee : 
Curs'd creatufes more it tries, if ſcourg” d they'!] know 
Love' s ſacred wotth, ind hold Love's ſacred Jaw: 
The dire decree; ſubjeCing to thine hand; *- 
The weal arid woe of each iffferiot band; - *- 
Tenderly execute : In their ftern doom 
Regard thine own : Give gentle Mercy foomn. / 
Thy pray'r is mercy ; cruelty then ſhun-: 
Ar Thou fhalt do, to Thee ſhall it be done: 
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So ſtands the law, the law. moſt wiſe and good, 
Which guides the hand of ſovereign reitude. 
How guilt parental ſtrikes the filial race, 
We know and feel in miſery and diſgrace : 
But know but darkly how man's ftate and fal} 
Relate to others, and affe& the. whole. + 
We only judge fo far as we obtain . E 58-510 St 
Preciſe ideas : All beyond. is vain; - 
How ranks above to us ally, we. know 
Far as concerns our nature's moral Jaw : 


Why that alliance gives them joy'or [pain DEST: 
Concerns us not ; and we enquire in. vain. chit 
How ranks inferior, we behold ;,.but why | 

Their good depends on ours, we not deſcry. —_—- 


What us concerns is competently ſhewn : 

Concerns of others; juſtly are their own. 

On all devolves the primigenial crime ; | 
Alone repair'd by grace, repentance, time. 7h 
A proof indeed, what ills from fin reſult ! 

What inundations of diſtreſs and guilt! 

From moral evils nat'ral evils grow; _ | 

And propagate their kind by Nature's law. 

Hence native weakneſs, blindneſs, and diſtaſte 

Of moral good ; while nat'ral- good's embrac'd: 

With guilty ardors, ſought with vain deſires, 

Abus'd, deſtroy'd by Folly's wanton fires : 


| Hence ehmity with God, the monſter-birth 


Of ſelfiſh Pride, the meaneſt thing on earth, | 

Which with thoſe pow'rs, ,to honor God beſtow” d, 

Arms the mad creature to inſult his God : | 

Hence that tumultuous ſchiſm embroil'd within,  - | 
Aſſent to truth, propenſity to ſin, 

The fallen wretch appears in ev'ry view ! 

Is {elf-condemned, ſelf-tormented too? . 


III. God 
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NI. God muft on fin impoſe a gen'ral curſe © © 
But guilty creatures aggravate it worſe. | OED 
He ſentenc'd frailty, evil to reſtrain; | 
But they, to heighten evil, ſentence pain. - ", 
He makes us vulnerable; but the dart 
Is made by them, and launch'd into the heart : * 
Glad of occaſion, they his banes imburſe ; 
And ev*n exhauſt the venom of his curſe. + 
Still, This is right : becauſe by gen'ral law 
His wiſdom muſt diſtribute bliſs and woez 
Becauſe his creatures freely muſt apply ; 
Becauſe'the end of Nature is, To try : ty 
His creatures muſt apply both fair and foul ; 
Subje& to chance, their mates, and: his controul, 
Let not poor Reaſon falter with ſurpriſe, 
Tf Vice exults, while Virtue droops and dies. 
Is not injuſtice likelieſt to gain 
(If not to proſper) acquiſitions vain ? 
Elſe why ſhould Vice, howe'er morboſe its ſight, 
For priyate ends infringe the public right ? 
Yet deem not Vice exulting largelier bleſt, 
Than Virtue drooping, dying.—Aſk the breaſt | = 
Tho” great diſtinctions in external ſhow _ 
Perplex beholders, yet in joy and woe. 
Not near ſo diſtant are men, as they ſeem: - 
Perhaps not often, in their own eſteem. 
If riches, honors, luxuries, increaſe ; 
Does health, does worth, does outward, inward peace ? 
Each gratifies himſelf: To which belong! 
The higheſt pleaſures? Say—to right or wrong ? | 
Which eo the moſt ?—Where Virtue taſtes delight, 
The happieſt and the cheapeſt is the right. 
In wealth, pomp, pleaſure, is not he'diſtreſt,” 
Who carries hel!'s damnation in his breaſt ? - 
Dd 2 His 
® See Minucius Felix, p. 337, Leyden Edit. well worth reading, 
+ Ezckiel xiv. 22» Zech, i. 15« 
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His joy infenſidility appears :. + | | 
A ſound, a ſhadow, pierces him with fears, 


He flees when none purſyes z- but cannot find 
Refuge from God, Hor leave himſelf behind. 


O bleſt reverſe! that man, whaſe ſou] can brave 


Grief, pain, and death; and triumph oer the graye | 
We martyr'd Saints! hos cahm. may he endure, 
Who, in his virtue, in his Gad, ſecure, 


Bears in his boſpm heaven? whom diſtreſs 

Only exalts malicjous totures bleſs; 

And death remits to joy, forever free! 

Happieſt of mortals! Who would not be he ? 

Reflect, ye Good! nor in deſpair complain X 

Of fends and foes; and fancy Virtue yain : 

No 1 impious murmurs yent, tho” hard your fate 

Tho' you ſuſtain their whole attack of hate, * 

Suppoſe that knaves be rioting in joys ; 

Remember, fuch proſperity defiroys. + 

If hends or foes diſtreſs or lickneſs ſend, 
atience will profit, glory crown the end, 


Remember, all ſenſation God organs ; 


Beyond his law no creature ſuffers paius, 

Tf he inflits, it is in mercy ht; - 

If others do, *tis but as he']] 5: WY 

If creatures tempt 2nd injure, .to deftroy z 
God but permits, to heighten fhaal joy: 

If dev'liſh calymny to woe adds ſhame, 
God will acquit, tho' 2ll the world condemn. 
This ſcene's for Trial ; and perhaps is leſs 
A place of juſtice, than of þappineſs. 

Nor happiaels, nor juſtice, here c p<; 
Maugre temptation, duty keep dire. 


Tf Satan hurls tewptation's fiery darts, 
wm Faith o'erſhiclf your walnarabe: _ 


Jour 


7 thi, m.8; ſits a; 04: I. Pet. v. 6, 1. Pet. ii. 9. 
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Your paſſions frail : Thoſe only he 6an wound : 
So will you ever be victorious found : 

So ſhall you mount ſalyation's ſplendid car, 
And triumph glorjous from the holy war. 

Say, why ſhould God launch down vindictive hre, 
To blaſt thy foes? Ah, why the raſh deſire? 
Repent may thoſe, be pardon'd, and obey; 
Rebel may'ſt thou ; and treſpaſs worſe than they. 
The very worſt, by deeds the moſt amiſs, 

May much be uſeful in a world like This. 
Another” S crime, and thence thy frailty ſprung, 
May raiſe thy merit, and avert from wrong. 
Mankind have different motives, different light; 
All have ſufficient to endeayor right. 

No ill can happen, fin, do all it can, 

But ends in glory to the righteous man : 

No noble bleſſ ng Heaven can beſtow, 

But to the wicked ends in curſe and woe. 


\ 


Know'ſt thou what good thy ſufferings may produce ? . 


Afiliction's balm ; ? Or great example's uſe ? 
Perhaps thy virtue thrives by ftorm and toil ; 
For different plants demand 3 different ſoil. 
And haply numbers, tauzht, confirm'd by thee, 
wW il] ſafely ſtem Afiction's ſtormy ſea. 

' O Saint! howe' er vexatiouſly withſtood, 
In works of picty or public good, | 
Err not thro” zeal: Has God of Thee ſuch need ? 
His fix'd reſolves will certainly ſucceed, 
Thy tafk is ſolely for thy trial given : 
Diſcharge it wel]; the iſſue leave to Heaven, 
On due rceflexion 11s are calmly borne : 
No vain repining frets the canker'd. thorn. 
The grand Diſpoler, preſcient of the ill 
From fin to flow, remembers mercy ſtill : 


-'T'o obviate pain and diſſolution, yields 
The healing produce of the mines and fields ; ; 


His 
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His fun of peace to moral weakneſs brings 
The pow'rful balm of healing in his wings : 


In heav'n a crown on martyrs he beſtows, 


Bright as their virtues, 'weighty as their woes, 
In ſum, by all let this be underſtood, 

God z5 all-wiſe, almighty, and all-good. 

Accuſe not Him for evils, you endure ; 


From fin comes evil, but from him the cure. * 


Immortal bliſs, at firſt, he ſhed thro! all ; 
And ſtill, his mercy counterworks the fall 


His ſovereign mercy labors to reſtore, 


Who will be ſav'd. —-Can God moſt high do more ? 


O can the glory of his goodneſs ſhine, 
Men! angels! and arch-angels ! more divine ? 
Shall ſovereign Goodneſs laws abſurd create ? 
Aboliſh freedom, and eſtabliſh fate ? 

Ah, no! It cannot !—-Nature-muſt be free ; 
And Wiſdom muſt by moral Truth decree. 
Ye firm! the ſovereign Majefty adore ! 

Ye fallen! his grace repentantly implore ! 
He cannot ſave, if creatures will rebel : 

Can love be hatred ? or can heav'n be hell ? 
W hat's more impoſſible, than to be bleſt, 
While God ye anger, and his ſons moleſt ? 


Such pow'rs, ſuch means, are granted to NoT'> 


One muſt another profit or annoy ; 

From mutual Virtue, happineſs extends 

To full perfettion, nor abates, nor ends : 
From Vice prevailing, all muſt be diftireſs'd : 
But Saints have ſolace to be thence more blefs'd : 
The Good from Trial greater good receive : 
The Bad have Trial to repent and live. F 


How wiſe, how gracious, the auguſt deſign ! 


The only ruin, Sinner, muſt be thine. 


. : n , , —— Oe 
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'O let us knee), while pardon he diſplays f 
In juſt devotion yield him ardent praiſe ! 
Adore his goodneſs ! duteouſly embrace 
Fils fyying ſuccor, his redeeming grace! 


IV. When thus the ruling Angels diſobey' a, 
Then thus the grand republic World decay'd: 
And by degrees ſhall more and more decay, 
*Till it take flame, and quite diſſolve away... | 
Angel-proteRtors then as tyrants reign'd 5' | 
[The body weaken'd, and the mind profan'd ; 
Strove by all methods to-exalt their. pride, 
Aboliſh God, and be ſelf-deify'd: + | a] 
God's moral ſway ſeem'd loſt, Himſelf forgot; _ 3 
His ſovereign glory a diſgraceful blot : Ys end: 1 
So far his ſovereign glory was repelld, +. ; 3 
His natural ſway might ſeem the ſole, he held, | 

Then it became the Word's illuſtrious part, ; 

With his compeers, to right what fiends pervert ; ( 32) 
| And from their tyranny at length redeem, | 
By gracious trial, all, who follow him; 
'Till He ere, when well abſolv'd his truſt, 
Around his throne, a Kingdom of the Juſt, 
A glorious monarchy, where all muſt bend 
To Him Lord crown'd; His reign to know no end, 

Soon as man fell, *twas he, chief agent ſtill, 
Viſible form of God inviſible, | 
Firſt of chief Princes in this ſolar frame,* 

Honor'd to bear the high, adored name, 
*T was He deſcended down, with light enſhrin'd, 
To paſs the doom on man and all mankind, T 

When our firſt parents ſaw their Judge, they ſtood "OT 
Appal'd ; and horror chill'd their guilty blood. 

| His glorious face, which once they ſought with joy, 
Now ſcem'd to he tremendous to deſtroy, 


With 


* Wiſd, Sol. xyill. 15, Ecclus, xiv. 4. 
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emorſeful ſhame, the fad reſult of pray 2 

hey run to browpeſt groves : In vait they run! ! N' f Fey 

browneſt groves his eye they catinot ſhun. NY 

God call'd them forth : Pale, trembling drew the 
VV O dreadful prelude to the ſentence, Dis / 

But God, to eaſe their deep deſpondence, ſaid, 

\The IWoman's ſeed ſhall briiiſe the Serpent's head. 

P, Mild hope htnce dawn'd, if but obſcure at 
It ſolac'd to petceive, not all was loſt. 
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Mn 'But hope, it ſeems, was Cleat : God did explai 
\%S _—_ His gracious promiſe, ſoletin Pa@ with man; | 
Wd o') \ The Promis'd Seed at laſt ſhall overcomt 
'N bo $ \, V \ Q (Satan your for, by expiative doom ; 
4% N % | oe y boli death ; to reſurrection call ; 

& \V ; ny And raiſe to glory highet than the fall : 

4 £ 4, W Provided you my word in future truſt ; 


2 Ro \ | *% And my laws reverence by repentance Juſt. 
o Py 7" of this Pa&t He bade to riſe, 
PF ar02y 2ATIONGT,, type of Chriſt, the rite of ſacrifice. YC 
w— > redo ”- Here build thy hope, O man !—Here lies wh aft 
"14 $£:H02e-tutr Of life and glory, given thy fallen race ! 


In this firſt promiſe to redeem began, 
7 crete > ends, the ſovereign hope of man, 
-— Arete Some in all ages held the glorious creed | 
| Fj Py. F, Lo Of reſtoration by the Promis'd Secd. 


"The creed, in ſolace from the firſt reveal'd; 
or Zt "iP nate Obſcure, like all prediflions, "till fulfill'd, 


F4 Wn ch £55 * But, clear enough man's faith in God to Hack _ 
ee Z vail'd to witneſs wiſdom; juſtice, grace. 
[PEEL 4 Releot0uy When men, by fear and favor unreſtrain'd, 


/ Pets " She Thc PF he promiſe ſlighted, and the rite profan'd, 


Prophet or Sage roſe always, to reſtore 
7 cHom @r44e What Nature and Tradition taught before, 


pr 5; 4 WT FOur good almighty Shepherd did not chuſe No Y \\ 
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« In darkſom wilds of fin ; but {till ſent We." 5 

Sent aid ſufficient. to conduct them right ; | HIT v0 

| With much forbearance, much monition, ſtrove "NE 
To draw men captive by the cords of love. ge 

Ere ſince the day, the firſt deluded pair | nl as 


Loſt Eden-groves, the race (how prone to err!) 
Since that ſad day, the race have multiply'd, 
To propagate, it ſeems, their luſt and pride, 
Their infidelity ; and to outdo 
Each age the laſt in vices ſtrange and new ; 
To ſtudy wants, to inſtigate deſire 
To torture life ; and fondly to aſpire 
To wealth and pow'r, to luxury and fame, 
By baſeſt deeds, deſerving death 'and ſhame. 
With time and numbers, morals growing worſe 
Augmented frailty, and inflam'd the curſe, 

Not all at once the various frailties role ; 
Bur kept increaſing, juft as guilt, their cauſe. 
At firſt, the Earth but lightly felt her doom : 
Her charms, tho” faded, ſhew'd a virgin-bloom. 
Smooth was her form, array'd in gay attire : 
Fair was her offspring, grateful to deſire. 
| Due poize ſhe bore around the ſolar ſphere ; ; 
 {\Y\ Oneclime all o'er; one ſeaſon all the your: 
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f | "Peas 1 vigor warm'd the genial pow'rs 
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To bourgeon endleſs foliage, fruits and flow'rs. 
No winds diſturb'd, no clouds obſcur'd one ſcene: 
V 'NThe air was always lucid and ſerene : Bs 

\ .\ At periods only fann'd the gentle gales : 
N At night were ſhed the dews, which day exhales. 
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This ſtate how bleſt, if man this ſtate would keep! 

Tho? once to die, yet only as to fleep. (33) + I 
Ah! ſtate too bleſt for man ! for mar! too nll6] | 

Divine indulgence fools the froward child. | 

x The firſt-born'mortal; that recorded ar 


Io blood fraternal ſtain'd 7 a 
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Since God his vows, as faithleſs, did rejeR, 
And his good Brother's, faithful, did reſpe&, 
He lewdly envy'd ; and from envy grew 
Such rage, the infidel turn'd murth'rer too. 
et on the wretch at once divine)y ſhone 
Juſtice and mercy from the ſovereign throne. 
Vice, like diſeaſe, deſcending from the fire, 
Inflam'd his hapleſs race with peccant fire. * 
Sanguineous deeds and riot they purſue ; 
Nefarious pleaſure all they thought or knew : 
Upon the ſpoil of the oppreſs'd prolong 
 Voluptuous banquet, and laſcivious ſong. 
The ons of God converling with the race 
Continu'd too to deepen their diſgrace 
By all not aw'd from the alluring ſnare, 
Became enamor'd of. the earth-born fair, ( 24.) 
Accurſed loves! from,their embraces ſprung 
Monſters of men, -and prodigies of wrong. 
Ye lovers | liſten to this warning, voice |. 
Let virtue, more than beauiy, win your ehaboe: (35) 
Prepoſterous joys can never long endure ; 
Sometimes ſelf-kill, ſometimes provoke a cure, 
With holy indignation God beheld 
The Earth with lewdneſs and with riot fill'd. 
For more reſtraint, he farther curs'd the ſoil : 
He ſpar'd their lives; and ſtrove to mend with toil, 
Air grew digemper'd: blaſts of ſultry heat 
Parch'd up the ground ; increas'd fatigue and ſweat, 
Labor was ſpent in vain ; the labor'd field ; 
Refus'd its fruits ; the trees forbore to yield. 
Want made diftintion ceaſe of rich and poor; 
'T he voice of mirth and muſic was no more, 
Splendor, that daz'd with purple, 'gems, and gold, 
Deſpis'd andſpurn'd, in ſordid aſhes roll'd. 
Nigeneſs, once ſcorning her ſoft ſole ſhould tread 
The vulgar ground, in duſt repos'd her head, RP 


o 
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And me gre Famine; rabid with deſpair, 
Tore bloated Luxury frotn her downy chait. 
The heirs of noble and of royal blood. | 
Were fain to earn by tail penurious food. - 
The ſubject beaſts thro? vice and want began 
To prey, not only on man's works, on man,* 

On recent vices Heav'n was {till ſevere, 
| That future agez might imbibe due fear ; 
And learn, from records of inflictions paſt, 
To ſhun offences, God muſt judge at laſt. 
Yet crimes prevailed-ſtil}, and raged more : 
Hunger urg'd now, what wantonneſs before, 
Rapine and bloodſhed grew ſo direly ill, 
The trueſt mercy was outright to kill. 

At length, when hardſhips could not fin aſſwage, 
Roſe Noah, father of the future age. 
| God mark'd him rifing for a public good ; 
And had, on men's repenting, ſtay'd the flood. 
« 'This ſon, faid Lamech, ſhall man's toil abate.” 
Ah, Seer! he ſhall : but ſhall for Thee too late: (36) 
Not 'till, reſtor'd,. the delug'd world receive, 
Thro' him, the blefling, God ordains to give. 
To men grown monſters, in tranſgreſſions grey, 
Dodtors of ſin, to teach the lewdeſt way, 
This Noah preach'd, with conſcious virtue bold ; 
The world's foredoom'd cataſtrophe foretold ; 
And with his ſolemn warning, undertook 
To build an ark againſt the ſignal ſhock. 
In vain !—His embaſly the ſots return 
With bitter rancor and opprobrious ſcorn. 


V. Tie Sun, the motive wheel, that us'd to roll 
Fix'd in the Syſtem's center, on its pole, 
Now grew uncenter'd; on its verge turn'd round, 


And ſwept new motion thro? the vaſt profound. | 
Ee 2 Hereat 


®* This is inferred from Geneſis ity 27+ 
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Hereat the Earth heav'd to and fro;'and roll'd 
Uncertain day and night, and heat and cold. ( ”) 
Now whirling ſwift, with giddy pace ſhe flies, 
Almoſt obſcuring day from human eyes : 
Now loitering ſlowly in her gyre diurn, 
One half is frozen, one is nigh to burn. ' 
From the diſturb'd abyſs, internal pent, 
Elaſtic vapors, ſtruggling, ftrive for vent ; 
Intenſely urg'd by rarefaQtive heat, 
Shake her huge vault beneath devoted feet. 
Flaws, cracks and chaſms, ev'n-to the rocky baſe, 
Threaten deſtruction, and deform her face. 
Whole regions, ſhrinking, lie in hollow plains ;- 
The reft, in rugged mountains fix'd, remains. 
Her motion round her center now begun 
To reel oblique to that made round the Sun. 
Unpoiz'd, and fick beneath the curſe for fin, 
Parch'd up without,: with boiling waves within,. 
She now approach'd the criſis of her fate ; 
Not wholly to diffolve, but change her ftate : 
She ſtood prepar'd to be in ruins hurl'd, 
To form this preſent rudely-fractur 'd world, 


1. At God's a now PRIOR hacan to roll :- 

The welkin darkens ; winds tempeſtuous howl. | | 

Men ſtand aghaſt at clouds, unknown before ; 

Lightning's quick flaſh, and thunder's hideous roar.- 

Now of the air the tranquil balance gone,, 

Condenſing ſtorms in cataracts pour down :. - 

The vapors, which all regions round contain, _ 
 Accumulate in clouds, and pour amain. 
| Perhaps the Moon, which ſeems of ocean void, 

In this concuſſion, ſhed on Earth her tide; 

Or ſhed at leaſt one half ; and thence appears 
Unequal denſeneſs in her hemiſpheres : | 

SER | The 
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The rarer, facing Earth, ſtill meets our view, 
As ſtill her beams diminiſh or renew. 

This mere conjecture, as conjecture take : 
Thus or diverſely God his point could make. 
All round enormous cataratts found vent, 

And pour'd adown the ruptur'd firmament : 
Impetuous pouring, burſt Earth's rocky ſhell. 
The hid abyſs ſpouts up from every cell : 
Deep calls to deep; and at the awful call * 
Exunds a deluge, overwhelming all. 


. % "4 


2. Black tempeſt wraps the world in tenfold night, 
Like That, before God ſaid, Let there be light. 
Air, earth, and ocean, in confuſion toſt, 
Of each alike th* inhabitants are loſt, | 
Immenſe deſtruction ! lamentable doom! | PET | 
A world at once converted to a tomb ! | 
A ruin, void of habitable form ! | 
A wreck, daſh'd, cru{h'd. and circumvolv'd with flor? | | | 
Star-guarding angels, ſtunn'd, amaz'd, look down 
On this curs'd orb; and tremble for their own. 
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_ Nay, by aſſur'd report of ancient fame, 
Venus felt now a change ; perhaps the ſame. + 


ho grand monument of fall, 


That noted ring, the zone,- which crowns his ball : 
Two ſegments ſunk, of his primeval bound, 

Left that mid zone, tupendous, ſtanding round. 
Alſo compare his orbit and his poles : 

See with what vaſt obliquity he rolls. 


Wohoe'er 
* Pſalm xlii: 7, $8. 


+ Does not St. Peter, IT. Chap. iii. 6, 7. imply,, that the old 
Heavens, as well as the old Earth, periſhed at the flood? By verſe 
10, 1t appears that they ſhall periſh together at the conflagration. 
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| . © Whot'er looks round with philoſophic eye 
Symptoms of change apparent muſt deſcry. 
Thro' all the Syſtem obvious ſymptoms view, 
That all the Syſtem finn'd, and ſuffer'd too. 

Behold the Sun uncenter'd rolls : thence al! 
The Syſtem's orbs muſt veer elliptical. wn 
Ether's bulg'd tide muſt as uneven run, 
As the impulſive cauſe, the reeling Sun : 
Here from projection muſt the orbs acquire 
Force too intenſe, and from-the Sun retire : 
There, ſpent that force, compreflion muſt prevail ; 
And bear them back, as with a riſing gale: 
Thus (plain reſult) elliptic orbits grew, 
Acceſs, receſs, muſt conſtantly renew ; 
Motion ſometimes more ſwift, ſometimes more ſlow, 
Oblique, eccentric, juſt to ether's flow. 
The planets by the Sun thus puſh'd afide, 
And each by each, as they looſe-balanc'd glide, 
Not only reel from their firſt annual way, 
But in new routes diverſimodely ftray. 
The Sun from them perceives diſturb'd his ſpeed : 
| Their ſtrong rea&tion ſways him to recede : 
His body, preſs'd as float they here and there, 
Swerves in gyration quite irregular, = 
More fluQtuantly h 21411 :17-. R Y 
In currents vary'd wit 4.49 011: CNS 
Our rolling Earth, as ſwift or flow her pace, Ep 
Eccentric throws the Moon, now more, now leſs : 
The Moon, reacting, forces her to run, 
Yielding aſide, as primaries the Sun. 
Hence does the Earth in orbit ſmall retreat, 
Which, with the Moon's, is center'd in her great. 
The like condition, different in mode, 
Of all ſatellites is underſtood. _ 
Now theſe anomalies in Nature's range 
. Stand moſt authentic monuments of change : 
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Buch vacillation never could agree 
With prime, with perfe&, ſimple harmony. | 

If aſk'd, why Theſe are. devious more than Thoſe, 
Their different habitudes preſent the cauſe. 
Diſtance, the moſt apparent, partly makes 
Diff rent the deviations of their tracks : 
If like in all beſides, thoſe next the ſun, 
Since moſt impell'd, would moſt eccentric run. 
But other adjun&s make to diſagree 
Their diſtance and their eccentricity, 
Their denſenefs differs: Strong the denſeſt move 
Thence, in proportion, moſt eccentric rove. (38) 
Their form without, their frame and poize within, 
Differ no leſs : The ſmooth, well-poiz'd, beſt ſpin : 
The rough, i1I-poiz'd, unwieldy in their courſe, 
Perform at leaſt the gyre diurnal worſe. 
The aſpect too, which each has to the whole, 
But chiefly to. the ſun, affeQts their roll. 
'Thus aſpect, denſeneſs, form, and poize, conſpire, 
As well as diſtance, to decide the gyre. 
Hence, not quite juſt to diſtance, ſee proceed 
| The rate of eccentricity and ſpeed. 

Farther remark : In Ether if there be 
Atoms unlike ang different denſity, 
(And that there are, experience may perſuade, 
Since Ether's atoms not alike pervade) (39) 
Then muſt the central regions moſt be rare ; 
The fleeteſt atoms moſt will gather there : 
Revolving orbs muſt there moſt freely play ; 
And in ſuch medium more eccentric ſtray. 
But fince on aſpe&t, denſeneſs, form, and poize, 
(As well as medium, diſtance) | motion lies z 
To medium, diſtance, motion is not Juſt : 
But to the rate of all its adjunts muſt, (40) 
Why not to medium, diſtance, juſt ?!—A change 
Hath looſen'd Nature's firſt harmonious range ; 


A change 
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A change in aſpe&, denſeneſs, form and' ſizv; 
Hath warp'd their uniformity of poize. 

But yet, tho' theſe than thoſe more devious ſweeps 
Not only all their ſtated periods keep, 

But keep them right'to diſtance : They proceed, 
As each runs devious, with proportion'd ſpeed. 
Yet (ſtrange conjunture!) ſome obliquely turn 
To their road annual their round 'diurn : (41) 

; Wondrous anomaly | Say what its cauſe ? 

From change of habitudes the wonder roſe. 
Again, compare-their courſes : How appears 
Great diſproportion *twixt their days and years ? 
[The longeſt years with ſhorteſt days are found ; 
And longer days with ſhorter annual round. (42) 
Form, poize and denſeneſs different, This muſt prove: 
Perhaps a diffrent caſt with ſyſtems round above: 
For ſyſtems mix with ſyſtems, light with light, 
And force with force; and in one end unite— 
'To ferve the whole, to form a fit abode 

For all God's hoſts, a fabric worthy God, 
Syſtems above expedient influence give : 

Saturn and ove muſt moſt of it receive : 

Partly may thence thole planets ſpeed diurn ; 
And wheel their moons with ſuch a rapid turn, 
Syſtems above (impel they or impede, 
The annual race) may add diurnal ſpeed : 

Tho' haply till, that ſpeed may chiefly riſe 
From ſmoothneſs, rarity, and better poize; 

And from the ſite in that far diſtant place, 
Where grofſer ether checks the annual race; 

For from reſiſtance to their force outright 

The planets roll the round of day and night, 

In fine, confeſs, howeer theſe odds began, 
They prove a change i in Nature's ſimple plan : 
Reaſon perſuades, one law would, like one ſou}, 
Difuſe, at firſt, one ratio thro' the whole, 
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See blazing Comets, each perhaps a world,(43)  .. +» 
Cruſh'd into ruin, and eccentric hurl'd. Ev 
Denſe from the cruſh, with mighty force they fly ; 
And range indefinite thro? ſeas of ſky. 

Each maſſy Comet, from one vortex thrown, 

By its weight flies, *till by another drawn : 

Its moment ſpent, another Syſtem's air 

Catches and draws it to the center there, | 
'Till there, approach'd that Syſtem's ſun, it burns ; 
And, by that ſun retorted back, returns : 
Or elſe, projeted widely, ever flies | 
From ſpace to ſpace ; and wanders ſkies and ſkies.* 
Hence, ſome with rapid force dire&ly ride 

Our vortex thro” ; ev'n puſh againſt its tide : 

And ſome obligue, ſome perpendicular run 

To our ſun's gyre, regardleſs of our ſun. 

But note—Our ſun (and more as now it rolls) 
Collects influx moſt rapid to its poles ; 

Muft to its poles ſuch 9lobes the faſteſt bring ; 

And from its poles the moſt eccentric fling, 

In their acceſs, one pole's influx indraws ; 

In their receſs, the other's does oppoſe, 

And turns them bendingly ; or elſe they fly 
DireQly, ſhot with rapid moment by, 

Thus may our ſun impel a comet's flight, 

Howe'er oblique, howe'er at angles right, | | 

By him impell'd, a comet's flight appears _ | & 
Diſtin&t from that, impeIl'd by foreign ſpheres, | . 
By him impell'd, a comet in acceſs 
Moves flowly, *till his draught more force impreſs : 

'Then, haſtening tow'rds him, it incurves its courſe, 
Freely around, obedient to his force : 


* If my theory of Comets be right, it is evident, that all calcu» 
lations of their revolutions muſt be inſignificant, as they always are 
found to be, | | 
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But one, mov'd chiefly by a foreign cauſe, 
Comes ſwiftly on, ſcarce bendiny as it goes. — 
Ye ponderous orbs | to no one ſyſtem bound | 
But loos'd, as ſeems, all Nature to confound | 
What wrathful crack broke order's perfect tie ; 
And ſent ye forth, the dread of worlds, to fly? 
Some wrathful crack'muſt cauſe the hideous flaw, 
When ye ruſh'd forth, and broke your ſy"em's law ! 
Perhaps the time rolls on, when ye ſhall ruſh. - 
Malign ; and ſyſtem after ſyſtem cruſh ; 
And laſtly ſerve for wretches, who revel, 
Like you uncurb'd, as dire abodes of Hell. 
All Nature thro', as far as man can trace, 
Signs of fad change deform her ſickly face. 
What ſpecial crime provok'd, when jultice hurPd 
The bolts of vengeance at each curſed world ; 
Or when to each ſuch ruin did befall, 
Before, or ſince, or when it ſeiz'd this ball, 
Muſt lie unknown :—But ruin ſcowls o'er all. 


3- A while the Earth, o'erwhelm'd with deluge, lay ; ; 
With clouds involy'd, and bury'd deep from day, 
At length, the ſpouts of Heav'n exhauſt their ſtore ; ; 
The tortur'd deep abates its raging roar. _ 
When flack'd the tempeſt its black wings to ſhake, 
And, flow-ſubſiding, let the morning walks ** 
The boundleſs ſea diſcios'd no RoW beſide 
The bare ark, heaving on the dreary tide. 


4. God bids : a ſtrong aſſwaging breeze ariſe, 
To quell the waters, and compoſe the ſkies : | 
At his'command, as at his voice afraid, 

The calmed billoys haſten to their bed. 


Rocks now appear, in rugged. ridges hurl'd, 
Prodigious ſegments * the broken world. 
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Steep motintains, diſmal caves; alone ſupply Ee nt + Sotoven 
A rueful proſpeCt to han FRIORreF's eye. | 


| 6. At length, the waters to their lodge deſcend ; 
Here level plains, immenſely wide, extend : 

Here branching ſeas difſever place from place : 
There ample ocean ſpreads with globous face, 

O wond'rous Providence ! how fit for man 

This ſhatter'd wreck, when future ſin began ! 
The rocky ridge, wild deſert, winding ſhore, 
Confin'd ſin's rage from ſpreading, as before : 
"Thoſe rude barriers ſtill wall'd ſome-part ſecure ; 
And much avail'd to:guard men's morals pure. 


6. Out of the Ark the holy Sire deſcends; 
And, pleas'dly ſad, congratulates his friends : 
High in the hope to fallen man firſt given, 
Matur'd, confirm'd, he ſoars in thanks to Heaven : 
And, ſtrongly to expreſs his holy joys, 

The holy type of ſacrifice employs: 


_ VI. Hereat, well-pleas'd, in ſolace, for his ſake, 
With mild, but awful, voice divine God ſpake— 
« The Ground, ſo far as I have done before, 

& 7 will for man's tranſgreſſions curſe no more. 

« Although his heart be endleſsly impure, 

<< Yet conſtant ſeaſons hall, with Earth, endure. 

«© No more, my creatures, ſhall the fload &erflow. 

&« My token in the cloud T ſet, my bow.” * 


STRAIGHT ia a cloud (for clouds henceforth muſt be 
This weeping mournerzs. gloomy canopy) 


Ff2 | _ Straight: 
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Ev veQes Fner5s, Tegas (wigoTwy arigwTruv. 
REY Homer, lliad XI. Lin. 27, 23. 
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Straight in a cloud (which: They with horror view'd, 
As the portent of a returning flood) 
The placid bow appears : It gilds the gloom, 
And cheats their horrors at' the world's late doom. 
his faithful witneſs ſhines, an heav*nly birth, | 
Memorial of God's covenant with Earth. 
Whene'er it ſhines, O' man! adore the cauſe, (44) 
Whence ev'ry blefling of the ſeaſons flows ! 
His Truth, maintain'd in theſe, ſhould ſtrengthen more 
Faith in his better Promiſe—To reſtore.* 
& Increaſe and multiply, he ſaid again : 
« Let Earth renew her genial fruits for man : 
« And man ſubdue, and ſeize as lawful food, 
& Fhatever lives in air, in earth, or flood. 
« Net, as before, ſhall beaſts hurt human race : 
& On them I put the dread of man's imperial face.” 


1. O pow'rful Blefling ! Plants and groves a-new | 
O'er Earth's deform'd and fenny ſurface grew ; 
As o'er ſome ruin, ooze hath cover'd, breeds 
A ſudden harveſt of luxuriant weeds. 
The Earth, ſo lately fo unſightly ſeen, 
Was now, as by inchantment, cloath'd with green. 
Now pleaſant ſeem'd each verdant dale and hill, 
Echoing rock and gently-purling rill. 

Flocks mount the downs in rows; the tender dams 
Jocundly bleating to their ſkipping lambs. 
Herds gladly wander o'er the flow'ry mead ; | 
Lowe as they walk ; or ſnuff the herb, and fecd. 
Here ſwim the fowl, that haunt the reedy flood ; 
There ſport the choirs, that melodize the wood : 
The ſprightly ſongfters friſk among the groves ; 


** And ſweetly warble forth extatic loves. 


All, all is animated ! all is gay! 
The hill, the mead, the pool, the bloomung {pray. 


-F Iſai. liv. 8, &c, 


Jere, XXXi11, 20. 


.. 


Now 
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Now breed and ſwarm each num'rous inſe& kind 
In cruſt or ſhell, in filken tent or rind. 
| Penurious bees diſtend the waxen cell: 
Laborious ants in thatched grotto dwell. 
Locuſts in ranged bands abroad repair. 
Tribes all, unnumber'd, ſtock earth, ocean, air. 
Where atnple rivers, winding, roll their floods, 
Foam over rocks, or glide obſcure thro' woods, 
Ruſh down deſcents, along flat marſhes flow, 
Wheel in dull eddies, broad and deep, and flow, 
And with rich moiſture, wide-diffus'd around, 
Refreſh the air, and fertilize the ground ; 
There the huge Elephant reſorts to feed ; 
His lythe proboſcis crops the flavory mead : 
The rude Rhinoceros delights to lave 
His mail-clad ſides in the rebounding wave : 
The artful Beaver, with unerring rule, 
Erects his curious villa on the pool. 
Along the margins of the ſlimy Nile 
Outſtretched, baſks the ſcaly Crocodile. 
On ſandy plains, which bare and barren lie, 
In vaſt expanſion, boundleſs to the eye, 
The ſpeedy Dromedary plies his feet ; 
The tow'r-back'd Camel finds a ſafe retreat ; 
With nimble ſhanks, and wings, that quiv'ring ſound, 
Skims the fleet Oftrich ; ſmokes the duſty ground. 
In cheerleſs foreſts, ſpread o'er mountains, fens, | | 
Deep ſwamps, rude rocks, dark pits, and dolefat! por. - 
Where high the ſpiry pine and cedar grow; 
The mighty oak and ſhady beech below ; 
Where aſh and plantane luſty boughs entwine ; ; 
The lofty eJm and ſtately chefnut join; ha 
Alder and willow cover bog and rilt, 
With ruſtling aſp, and poplar humid ftill 
Where, thick o'erhung, the moſſy ground 1s hid; 
Thorn, furze, heath, briar, human ſtep forbid ; 


There, 
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There, waking terror, tawny Lions roar; bs 
Hyznas yell, and Tygers howl for gore ; 
The brindled Panther and the Leopard bold, 
The dreadful Dragon, wing'd and arm'd with gold j 
The keen-ey'd Eagle, which with found and ſhade 
Of horrid wings bereaves its prey of aid ; 
Each lonely ſavage, each ferocious race, 
Which flies and hates the ſight of human face, 
There took abode, in thicket, ſteep or den, 
In ev'ry diſmal hold, abhorr'd by men; 


| There food and dwelling, paſtime and repoſe, 


To ſuit ſuch natures, ſov'reign Grace beftows. 

Thus all the fraftur'd world was peopled o'er ; 
Fit tenants found, and wander'd ev'ry ſhore. 
Kinds all, tho' curs'd, were humor'd to poſſeſs 
A wanton, or a gloomy, happineſs. 

Thus from diforder roſe the Earth more fair, 
As man's fick frame, when health and joy repair, 
Again the Earth is chearful to the eye 
Tho? {till beneath the curſe, and doom's to die. 


2. God, to confirm the better Hope—To fave— 
This tranſient Promiſe as an earneſt gave. 
Still by this blefling annual fruits return, 
Divine indulgence fills up Plenty's horn. 
But fruits more crude the fev'riſh climes produce ; 
Of more inſipid infalubrious juice ; 
Leſs ſpiritous to feed the vital flame ; 
More groſs to cumber and deſtroy the frame, 
For God ordain'd, when in judicial wrath 
All ranks corporeal he condemn'd to death, 
That things, which nouriſh life, ſhould life annoy ; 
And ſelf-accretion ſhould that ſelf deftroy ; 
That paſt a pitch no organs can produce ; 
But, clogg'd or harden'd, grow unfit for uſe. 
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His tranfient Bleſſing leaves the curſe in pow'r 
But beams ſome comfort on the curſed hour. 
His tranſient Bleſling ſhall not fully ceaſe ; 
But ſtand a pledge of everlaſting peace, 
'Till Earth itſelf beneath the curſe decay 
Like its inhabitants, diſſolve + 


VII. Some kinds God now 7 indulg'd for food to kill : 
Before not licens'd by his patent will. 
All doom'd to die, this uſe he found in death ; 
And made his creatures execute his wrath. 
Not cruel rage, but hunger, death ſupplies : 
Some guard and bleſs their victim, *till it dies. 
O man ! refle& upon thy victim's lot! 
In its laſt pang be not thine own forgot ! 
Recall thy own demerits and thy doom. 
Thy food's a ftrong memorial of thy tomb. 
The bloodleſs fleſh alone God gave for food : 
| For fince of fleſh the life is in the blood,* 
Blood he reſery'd by poſitive controul, 
To make atonement for the ſinful ſoul. 
Ev'n life for life the ſtern decree requir'd ; 
And awe and confidence at once inſpir'd, 
It ſerv'd at once to repreſent the fall, 
God's hate of ſin, and Jeſu's death for all. 
Thus carnal food did mental food preſent ; 
Each creature lain became a ſacrament ; 
Fed ſouls by faith, by holding up to ſenſe 
A type of all the ſcheme of Providence. 


VIII. The curſe was chang'd : Relax'd, it did recoil : 
Increas'd was frailty, as relax'd was toil, 
Ev'n Grace muſt uſe the ſcourge.—ln vain, O God! 
'Thy kindeſt counkith, thy ſevereſt rod ! 
Ungrateful 


* Lev. xvil, 10, 
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Ungrateful men moſt impiouſly return, 

For all thy mercies, all thy judgments, ſcorn. 
1. Prodigious grandeur tyrants quickly plann'd, 

In proud contempt of God's expreſs command. 

Their wild ambition gave a Babel birth, 

Omitting wholly to repleniſh Earth. 

An univerſal empire ſeem'd their view ; ; 

Enflaving all the ſpecies to a few. 

But He, ſupreme, who all his works ſurveys, 

And ftrily all their inmoſt counſels weighs, 

Wroth, interpos'd ; confuſion made of tongues, (45) 

To check their oroud premeditated wrongs ; 

Anull'd the projects of their lofty pride; 

And ſpread the tribes of various language wide ; 

That Earth its ſtock of human race might beer ; 

And nations riſe to be the angels' care.* 

Earth grew repeopled round ; and ſtates aroſe ; 

States independent, theſe to ſuccor thoſe ; 

Man's noble right of freedom to maintain ; 

And give celeſtial virtue room to reign : 

Elſe vice, as well as flav'ry, ſoon had ſpread, 


| Diffus'd from one already-tainted head. 


What prudent means to bleſs does God employ ! 
But, faſt as God can build, will man deſtroy |! 


2. Decay of virtue early did produce 
Of ſacred freedom horrible abuſe : 
Houſe injur'd houſe : at enmity they ſtood ; 
Force all their law, their hateful Rudy blood. 


. God' $ at voice, and chitifwent betimes, 
Could hardly ſtem their overflowing crimes, 


Life 


* Deut. Sept. Verſ. xxxil. $, 9, Nan. Ecclus. xvii. 179. Ifa. x. 
13- Acts xvii. 26, Joſeph. Antiq. C. 5. St. Clement. Ep, I. 
6. 29. Juſtin Mart. Apol. I. Origen, con, Celf. L. 5. | 
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Life was contracted. Folly what can tame? 
God can deſtroy ; but hardly can reclaim ! 

Life grew POVEArIONS : Death oft warn'd to truth ; 
Becauſe men's hearts were evil from their youth : 
But warn'd in vain: Ev'n This became a \ plea. 
For expedition in iniquity. 


4. As yet indulg'd by Nature's milder plan, 
Angel familiarly convers'd with man ; 
They freely exercis'd their higher might 
In as miraculous to man's weak fight ; 
The Evil, to deceive delighting ſtill, 
And to debauch frail finners to their will, 
Flatter'd men's luſts; and made them moſt approve 
Things moſt perverſe; reſcinding virtuous love. 
State-guarding angels, humbler ranks beſide, 
Uſurp'd the honor to be deify'd : 
To be with this enormous hotior crown'd, | 
They took the names of mortals moſt renown'd ; 
In dreams and viſions variouſly appear'd ; 
Whence caine their ſymbols, long and much rever'd : (46). 
Idols and hieroglyphics thence took birth : 
Thence magic arts defil'd and fil'd the earth. 
Then ſuperſtitious, impious, rites they taught, 
With all exceſs of vice and folly fraught; 
Requir'd, like God, oblations to be paid : 
The frenzy fir'd, and guilty men obey'd. 
To rival God their impudent deſign, 
Vilely they mimick'd rituals divine. 
Men, by their frenzy flatter'd to their coſt, 
 Deprav'd the great primeval lights, or loſt; 
Almoſt ſurceas'd the Higheſt to adore; 
And them rever'd, as kinder patrons, more. 
The faith in God, the hope to ever be, 
Turn'd into fable and idolatry: 


G g Far 
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For ſtill, as beſt t to make their purpoſe ſure, 
Fiends ftrove the truth with fable to obſcure. 
The rite of ſacrifice forgot its uſe ; 

nd grew enormous in the worſt abuſe : 
Inſtead of faith, idolatry it crown'd ; 
And altars ſmok'd to demons all around : 
Altars all round with human blood imbru'd, 
With all pollution cruel, baſe, and lewd ! 
Such their Religion : And too well agreed 
Their barbarous morals with their impious creed. 


5. Philoſophy then roſe : Did it reſtore ? (47) 
Deluſive meteor ! it ſeduc'd the more. 
As Superſtition blinded and enſlav'd, 
Philofophy bewilder'd and, deprav'd. 
Not that true Wiſdom ever can be blam'd ; 
But that vain ape, Philoſophy benam'd, 
W hich gads and flaunts in Wiſdom's rev'rend dreſs ; 
To carp, to wrangle ; not to ſearch, but gueſs : 
Lazy and proud; affirms without controul 
Fancies for fats ; embraces part for whole. 
Bating ſome arts, ſome morals, little ſound 
"That vaunter taught; but ſpoil'd the good, it found : 
In things divine, abſurd pernicious ſkill 
It ever was, and is, and ever will. 
<«« But ſome philoſophers were wiſe.” — How few ? 
Rarely that boaſtful name was juſtly due. 
If ſome, like Socrates, divinely taught, 
With borrow'd light, from ſacred fountains caught ; 
Still numbers wander'd wide in error's night; | 
Obſcur'd or quench'd the gleams of genuine light. 
*T was mock philoſophy, which overthrew 
Divine traditions, nobleſt truths man knew ; 
Confirm'd men's folly, bolden'd them in pride; 
And the blind worms in fancy deify'd. _ 
"Is > | Lower 
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Lower than brutes men ſunk, a large degree, Fe. 

In brighteſt ages of philoſophy, 

When ſtately ſophiſts ſought (not underſtood) 

Of man the ſov'reign end, and ſov'reign good. 

Vices obſcur'd, abſurd opinions ſway'd : 

The vainly wiſe from God and nature ſtray'd ; 

Serv'd not, rever'd not, Him, who ev'ry hour 

Diſplays his majeſty in boundleſs pow'r : 

Aliens from God, they ceas'd to hope the birth, Ps 

Vouch'd to God's ſons, New life, redeem'd from earth, (48) ** _ >. 29, 
Thus Satan proſper'd : Angel-ranks and men. +. AE a. FT 

Became, in morals, Satan's ſubje&ts then. ME oro fiate- 


So far God's ſov'reign glory did decay, Acafi 7d 77, EI LA COS 


He ſeem'd deſpoil'd, fave only natural ſway, —_— 

Although, when firſt idolatry diftill'd on deve? Fo _ . 
Its ſubtil bane, He healing balm reveal'd ; - WP» Fa; ' "£5, Ae ; 7eangy R 
Celeſtial balm, ſalubrious to controul EC 
KbfedT, HF 


T hat deleterious leproſy of ſoul. 
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IX. To vindicate his glory, to regain ; 
id S — * — 


Among his ſinful ſons his moral reign ; | 
, WS2 FS we Ks 


To fiva mankind from worſe, from dire Away. 
Of cruel demons, and from loſt decay ; s/n. _ 
To make his holy providence appear, EY Lam. 7 [C A C1 Fiona 


The wicked tremble, and the juſt revere ; pk ," > "V2 ERD - = 
To aſcertain the great redeeming King, 5 A. "- 4 4 
And mark the fountain, whence his blood ſhoyId "PROS ; Sm P16 


He call'd the faithful Patriarch from the eaſt, 

SAC — A... SED 
And choſe his offspring univerſal prieſt; * | 
He ratify'd to him the grand bequeſt, Ls 1a” F-4 Ht - I 
The ſeed, in whom all nations ſhall be bleſt. ls __ SARe l Lee, 


He great El-ſhaddai (God all-perfed) deign'd ( So my | 
To be Fehovah (guardian God) ; and reign'd ._—— 
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Special protefor of the choſen race ; 
Pledge of proteCting all, who court his grace: 


To all, who Him, as fole, ſupreme, adore, 
He will be ſtrength and glory da ag 


T. To theſe great ends, 'tis ln, he muft diſplay 
His ſov'reign pow'r by ſome ſtupendous way's, ; 
Diſpenſing openly, with juſt regard, 

To Vice ſome ſtripes, to Virtue ſome reward : 

For things unſeen muſt by things ſeen be known ; 
Things future by things preſent muſt be ſhewn : 
Wonders He needs muſt work, that men thenceforth 
May him confeſs ſupreme in heav'n and earth ; 
Convinc'd that He, almighty, can controul 

The laws of nature, and inſpect the ſoul ; 
Convinc'd that He, all-judging, will at laſt 
Minutely ſcrutinize behaviour paſt ; 

That, thus convinc'd, they may ſolicit grace, 
Evn Chriſt, the Lord, the promis'd ſeed, embrace ; 
And, him embracing, may to grace attain ; 

And fo, by grace;' eternal glory gain. 


2. Hence God took Iſrael aoder ſpecial pow' r, 
Unſeen by ſeen forever to aſſure ; 
Future by preſent ſtrongly to diſplay, 
In types and wonders, which that race array, 
O'er this peculiar race he ſet his heir, 
| The glorious Word, to be their Tutelar ; * 
With him great Michael, proxy to preſide, 
Who under him does all his people guide. 4 


O'er 

* Deut. xxxi1. yo &c. Joſh. v. 13.  Ifaj. Ix, 9 Dan. x. 

Matth. xxui. 37. . *Cor. x. 4+ Ecclus. xvii. 18. & XXxIv. 10» 
Hermex Paſtor. 


+ The Angel ſpoken of Exod, xxiii. 20, & xxxii. 2. Deut. xxxil. 
8, &c. 1s plainly inferior to him, 'who, ſpoke in 'the pillar of cloud 
and of fire, viz, Chriſt; and muſt be Michael, as appears ni, 
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O'er other nations, as before ordain'd, 
Inferior angels tutelars remain'd. _ 

Alas ! when men ruſh'd headlong to revolt, 
And angels bad did inſtigate their fault, 
Fit it became, (expedient moſt divine) 
'To plant his glory on one choſen line; 
To rule one People by miraculous care, 
And give the guidance to his glorious heir ; 
Hence other nations and their An were free 
To a& their folly and impiety :. 
His grace, thus circumſcrib'd, more ſacred ſhone; 
Yea, more conſpicuous, being.plac'd in one ; 
Him God o'er gods did awfully diſplay 
By way moſt fit, by triumph their own way ; 


_ Way hitter could not be, on trial's plan, 


To witneſs God to angel and: to man, 

Firſt Abraham, their pious ſire, he choſe, 
Calld from his native home, wheh idols roſe; (50) 
Thither convey'd and plac'd him, where he ſaw 
'The ſcene accord to plant his future law : * 
Ev'n on that iſthmus, where earth's ſegments join, 
Form'd at the deluge for this grand deſign ; 
Where men firſt ſpread ; where Commerce was conſtrain'd 
Long time to paſs; where Art and Science reign'd. | 
On all the globe no wiſdom could invent 


A fitter ſite for ſuch a monument. 
There plac'd auguſt, all nations round beheld ; 


And all the earth was with God's glory fll'd. 


3. As God's deſign was to reſtore the creed, 
By ſin decay'd—To hope the promis'd ſeed, 
{ —— —— | FRE WS IH cs bs ft hog | (The 


Daniel, where Michael, as well as Chriſt, is faid to be the Prince of 
Iſrael; and alſo from Hermz' Paſtor, where it is ſaid expreſly that 
Michael under Chriſt ruled the people of God. 

FM | Bzek, V. 5. Leland” s Ad. & Neceſ, &C. Vol L Part I, ch. 19. 
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(The ſeed, whom at the fall he had declar'd 

Eternal life, to all with faith prepar'd) 

The Patriarch's faith he both informs, and rries 

By ſignal proof—** Go,” ſaid he, ©* ſacrifice * 

&« Thy fon, thy only ſon” — The ſaint obey'd : 

The type was ſtrong; He ſaw it, and was glad. 
To him, thus try'd, the Lord, ſtill prone to ſave, 

A ſolemn glorious benediftion gave, | 

Abundant ſeaſons, an imperial race, 

And chiefly, primogeniture in grace. 

In Abraham both God's bleflings to mankind, 

The temporal and eternal hopes were join'd. 

Life temporal, like an harbinger, forerun, 

Announcing life eternal thro' God's fon : (51) 

\ Thus fitly join'd, to Abraham both were given ; 

A chearing proſpeCt to that friend of Heaven ! 

Both to his ſon, and to his ſon's ſon paſs'd ; 

From him to Fudah, and to David laſt : 

To David promis'd an eternal throne, 

The Saviour's line was predeſign'd and known. 
Long, long delay, with teſts ſevere, did try 

The choſen race, before their hope drew nigh : 

With flocks they wander'd ſtrangers on the plain, 

Where they, by faith, foreſaw their offspring reign. 

By famine there reduc'd to loweſt want, 

Egypt receiv'd, and fed the dying plant. 

The plant there grew ; but like an humble weed : 

A jealous Pharash cruſh'd the riſing ſeed. 

At length, indignant, their Redeemer roſe ; 

And pour'd his plagues in fury on their foes; 

From Egypt brought them with vindiQtive hand, 

| Thro' mighty ſigns, to give them Canaan's land ; 

A pleaſant land, with genial plenty bleſt, 

Fit to adumbrate Heay'n's eternal reſt.+ 


Iſrael's 


* Gen. xii, 2, & xxii, John viii. 56, Gal. fii, 8, x6, Heb. xi. 


+ Heb. x1. | 
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Iſrael's redemption did, in type, diſplay 
| The grand redemption at a future day. 
The great Meffiah, zealous to reſtore 
God's moral ſway to ſuit his natural pow'r, 
From other nations took this nation ſmall, 
Of weak, deſpis'd, oppreſs'd original; 
And them thro' danger and diftreſs upheld, 
Their bulwark he, and ftrong proteCting ſhield : 
Type how in future He, from all the race, 
Would call his Saints, the-choſen ſons of Grace. 
From Sinai's top, which ſeem'd to melt and flow 
At his dread preſence, he promulg'd their law ; 
Abſtract of Nature's law, whereby man lives 
The royal law of love in negatives : 
Not Nature's law complete in ev'ry mode, 
Reſpecting ſelf, ſociety and God ; 
But only part, reſpeCting thoſe laſt two ; 
Such part as chiefly reach'd the end in view; 
| Such part as meeteſt, competent to be 
The baſis of the new Theocracy ; 
Sufficing then, in their revolting times, 
To check their prejudice for heath*niſh crimes. 
This fundamental law his angels ſpoke. (52) 
Nor meant he then t' impoſe an harder yoke. 
But, Iſrael's crimes provoking ftill his frown, 
He ſent an heavy ceremonial down ; 
Which ceremonial, with moſt gracious view, 
Puniſh'd their folly, and indulg'd it too; 
Indulg'd with rites, and puniſh'd with expence ; 
But led to mental truth by carnal ſenſe. 
Such myſtic forms, ſuch ſcenes of pious pride, 
In God's own ritual as types apply'd, 
Guarded their faith and morals from the lure 
Of Pagan rites, of diabolic pow'r ; | 
Amply foreſhew'd the Savior of mankind ; 


And counterwrought the miſchief, fiends deſign'd. 
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Moſes a ſacred Tabernacle made, DI 
Juſt to the model in the mount pourtray'd ; ® \ \ 


_— 


. 
' 
\ 


A ſcene of worſhip for their ſtation meet ; 


Y Chang'd to a Temple (the defign the ſame) 8 
A myſtic ſymbol of this Syſtem's frame ; | 
This Syſtem's frame, - the heav'nly temple true, | 

; here all, that dwell, ſhould render worſhip d 

{ Its ritual ſervice ſhew'd, in myſtic ſenſe, 

.» God's ſcheme of grace, and worſhip due from then 
i 'Fhere did th' extended canopy imply 


Type of the throne, the mercy-ſeat was plac'd ; 
; The ark, its foot-ſtool, with the cherubs grac'd. F 


Behind the veil,- (which myſtery typ'd) there fto0gd 

*$j Theſe ſymbols dread, approach'd not without bloogſ; ' 
\ ;N Approach'd but by the high-prieſt, to prefine | FP | 
The heav'nly high-prieſt, Jeſus the divine. 
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t Within the ark was plac'd the law, to prove 


As ſoon his footſtool, as his law, ſhould move. 
© 'The nave and court reſpected ev'ry ſphere : 


f 


a & Suffice it us, what they imported here : 
| d Their import here adumbrates what to all 
\y The ſpheres pertains, within the Syſtem's goal. 
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W The holy nave was hallow'd, to expreſs, 
> That Saints peculiar gain more nigh acceſs; - 


o _ * Exod. xxv. 4. Heb. vii. & 1x. 43A J ok a 
> + I. Chron. xxviii. 12. 4 WV gd AN 
d t Joſeph. Antiq. Lib. IIT. Ch. b. Heb. Compare the, deſcription® 


of the Tabernacle and Temple in Exod. and Kings with the allu- 
V fions thereto in Rev. See Waitfd. Sol. ix. 8. - 6 ON 
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v W106 NON Vi by faith obey ; 
rue ſeed of Abraham, the true Iſrael they, 
The gentile court declar'd, that the profan 
"Till truly circumcis'd;* without remain. _ | 
The ſever-branch'd golden candleſtick, whi 

Before the ſymbol of the throne of God, (53 
Meant God's dominion o'er the Syſtem's ſph 
Wim by the lamps, the arch-angelic peers, 
Lights of the world, who alway ready Rand, 
Before God's throne, to ſpeed each high cor 
The overſhadowing cherubim imply'd 

N nferior orders, who attend each fide ; \ | 
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\YObey the ſeven; and order the "I 
j \OQf all below ; up offer up their pray'rs. (544 A» \ 
\ . The brazen ſea ſhew'd purity, by death d\ | H J\ NOM 
cquir'd to Saints, thro' penitence and faith," y « N | \ v Al A 
Y \<YThe altar meant the earth, to us the place ay \ &o N al N 
N Of holy ſacrifice, that pledge of grace. % * i) $ 


1 Chiefly to us the ſymbols bear intent, | 
STho' link'd with all the Syſtem in event, 
Cvents will all explain. But men forgot 


wt e myſtic meaning : Mem'ry grew a blot. 
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f well-known truths the ſymbols were orda) 
\T ypes and memorials, fair tg be explain” d: 
But fin their uſe forgot ; though ute they had\ \ 
Dep ſacred worth, which made the Patriarchsy gadl 
xg Each ſcene, each rite, held forth diſtinguifh'@ u 
Kither a type, or bar againſt abuſe, | 
he knowledge loſt is not ſo great a flaw; \ 
\ Yince what is molt to us we chiefly know. 
This law (to ſtem prevailing error given, 
'o ſave on earth ſome due regard for heaven; 
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KN mperfe& meant; and caſually enjoin'd, | \þ x 
: ecauſe the faith primeval had geclin'd) «AN © 
\J bt his law, by ſpecial providence, ſtood fair, F | A | 
J 19 prove the lovereign Being, Pow'r, and ) 
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N [ 234 ] 
N By Nature's law, which it ;Num' d to trace,* 


Tv It prov'd man's fall, and therefore, need of gr: BY. 
© By rites, it typ'd that needed grace in him, \| ' { 8 
N, Who was the victim, promis F to redeem. d\ . 
d - Thus proving God, thus pointing law and gra Q 
F-1 x It train'd mankind their Savior to embrace. Q 
ft '\Y o\ S Such was its end—-To beam a guardian ray, £2 | 
. W Y ISyTin Chriſt ſhould come ; and then to paſs away. ; I 
by V+ \ This law, thus givin to prove God's care andpo by N 
-\ W N ; And, by things preſent, future things aſſure, & 
N af 2, Built much on preſent ſanctions : ſo it ought: 


* Only ſuch ſanctions reach the end, it ſought : 
Preſent and viſible muſt proof ſupply 
\ Of what inviſible and future lie, 


. 4g _—_ ) Load. *. 


Sa 
Fi 


, JJ Ee future ſanCions it propos'd, as fit, Wy NN 

8 G-; ince law and grace were ſhadow'd both by it. VN \ 
*O NA With Nature's law it ſaid—This do, and live. VN \ , 
\ [> A © But tho? it life propos'd, it could not give, þ 'J 


Fe; 


Becauſe nor man its precepts could obey ; 


5 va V o > > Nor could its facrifice take fin away : | 

S... Io N Therefore with Nature's law it doom'd to death; 
Y k \ But ſhidow'd life by grace, attain'd by faith. 
Y J W Tts ead requir'd it thus; its end to ſhew 

Y Firſt man's defe& and curſe by Nature's law, © 

Then point out grace : for this it ought to bean, . 

DD £ Ps the firſt law, and that which auk red2em Þ\ 
'N *3 Yet not give life: For then it would extend \ 
\v\ D * Beyond its ſcope z would nullify its end ; $ 
y =P n would reſcind that promiſe of the ſeed, 

7-0 hich it ſhould ratify : ' Abſurd indeed ! 
No Y ad ſuch a law been giv'n, as could attain 
4 Eternal life, then Chriſt had dy'd in vain, 
No real ſicrifice it could admit ; i 
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Was ſuch to ſerve its end, to vouch the creed 
In the great ſacrifice, the promis'd ſeed. 
Dince BF pe its ſacrifice was meant, 
Its ſacrifice did bear but ſmall extent : 
To purify the fleſh had ſome controul ; * 
But merely none to purify the foul. 
Ponder it well, O. ſons of Iſrael! Know 
Eternal life is not by Moſes' law 
That law a ſhadow was ; or like the moon 
To that bright ſun, which ſheds the heav'nly boon 
Its borrow'd beams thro? antecedent night 
Foreſhew'd the dawn of future genuine light. 
Its imperfe&ions Jeſus muſt ſupply ; 
The ſubſtance He; its end, to juſtify. 
Before that law was giv'n, was life beſtow'd 
By promiſe old, thro' him, the fon of God : 
Before the world was he, in cafe of fall, 
Ordain'd to bleed, a ſacrifice for all. 
This promiſe old the firſt-form'd man receiv'd ; 
Reaſon confirm'd it; all the race believ'd; 
Except ſome dotards, ſome debauched ſchools, 
Who, boaſting to be wiſe, turn'd arrant fools. 
Thro' him may Jew and Gentile both receive 
Pardon alike—The juft by faith ſpall live : 
The faith i in Him, with works of law cambin'd, 
Alone can juſtify and fave mankind. 
To manudu& to Him, your law was meant : 
Obeying it, obey its chief intent; 
Embrace that Chrilt, by whom alone God gave 
Triumph o'er Satan, Hades, and the grave. 

Thus underſtood, it graces God to ſend 
Your law, which elſe preſents no decent end. 
A doctor, guardian, and conductor ſure, 


To ſhew man's bane, and lead him to his cure * 
x Hh 2 


* Heb. vii. 19. & is, & %, 
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Tt leads him back from fin, the wiſeſt way,” 
To God, obedience, Chriſt and endleſs day. 

This law for thee, O Iſrael, was decreed 
Thy grand palladium, ſent from Heav'n indeed ! 
A pledge of all the good, with leaſt alloy, 
That man in this condition can enjoy ; 
Peace, plenty, pleaſure, independence free, 
Sound health, long life, a blooming progeny. 
O favor'd Iſrael ! by this law obey'd 
Secure to thee were all theſe bleſlings made ; 
| And more than theſe ; ev'n thoſe ſupreme, beſtow'd 

By the great promiſe, thro' the Son of God. 

| Perverſe and blind !' The very choſen few, 

Who bore his name, from his domain withdrew z. 
Leagu'd with vile fiends againſt the God of Heaven, 
In vile offences, ſcarce to be forgiven. 
Then Nature, erſt their friend, became their foe ; 
Then did their heads in battle bow down low : 
Then plague and famine did qt home o&ferwhelm ; 
Then pin'd they captive in a foreign realm. 
The law with all its curſe their fins purſu'd, 
Juſtly rewardirg baſe ingratitude. 
In wealth, in want, in hope and in deſpair, 
Hrael ſtill witneſs'd God's peculiar care. 


4. By ſigns and ſeers God open'd latent fate ;- 
Foretold remote viciflitudes of ſtate ; 
Deſcrib'd Meſſiah, and announc'd in ſum 
This world's grand period, and the world to come : | 
Nor all this care upon the Jews let fall ; | 
He warn'd the Heathen. His concern is all. | 
He ſcourg'd the fins of potent empires round ; | 
And brought their vaunting proweſs to the ground. 
Not mighty Babylon his curſe withſtood, 
: Nor Tyre, that reap'd the harveſt of the flood : 

| | | Now 
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Now ſunk, unknown, they lie; a taunt, a mock, 
A den for ſerpents, and a blaſted rock. 


5. Lewd men vid warlike might alone revere : 
Pride knew alone a ſuperſtitious fear. 
War all the glory, fury the delight 
Of gods and men, the world ſeem'd made to fight, 
'Tho* made to love: for gods, ordain'd t inſpire 
The breath of peace, and feed love's holy fre, 
Inſpir'd to war; in wrath or barbarous play, 
Inſpir'd to war ; and rul'd the hateful fray.* 
Such gods men choſe: No gods would mortals truſt, 
But ſuch as ſerv'd ambition, lucre, luſt. 
Thus gods and men unnaturally combin'd 
To ſpurn God's laws, to plague and damn their kind. 
God interpos'd by Michael's might, as fit ; 
In their own way forewarn'd them to ſubmit : 
To check their madneſs, quell their impious boaſt, 
Gave him to lead the Ifraelitiſh hoſt : 
Kindly bow'd down their {tubborn necks with pow's 
To teach them faith, his mercy to implore. 


X. In all God's diſpenſations, ſtill we find, 
'The ſolemn end, the morals of mankind, 
Exalted morals, rais'd from faith in him, 

From faith in his grand promiſe to redeem. 
Mark the gradations ! Lights advanc'd {till new, 
As impious error their occaſion grew. 

As Nature's lights, Tradition's, dimmer wore, 
New revelations {till conveyed more. 

At firſt, when man conjectur'd from the fall, 
Two rival principles, as gods, rul'd all, 

(One good, one ill) they wanted moſt to know, 
One God made a}l, and could unmake their foe : 


They 


* See Bible, Heſiod, Homer, and others, 
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They wanted hope of pardon, to repent : 
They lack'd redemption :—Lo ! due light was ſent ! 
Again, when til! to lethargy inclin'd, : 
When impious dreanis had droug'd them ſtill more blind; 
More light was ſhed : for ages did ſucceed, 
Which aſk*d a ſtanding proof, to guard the creed, 
On life's contraCtion ignorance prevail'd, 
Truth turn'd to fable, pure tradition fail'd : 
Then Iſrael roſe, ruI'd by miraculous ſway, 
With laws inſtruCting to believe, obey. 
'This wondrous nation long ſupported ſtood, 
'To all the world a monument of God.* 
Laſt, when their law was wreſted to diſcard 
The glorious creed, which it was meant to guard, 
(The ſoul's extintion madly thence inferr'd) 
'The reſurrection and the life appear'd. 
The Jews, to their ſole temporal glory vain, 
Did all the ſacred oracles profanc: . 
Both faith and morals loſt ſo far their ſcope, 
The Sadducees deny'd The better hope : 
From ancient wonders, done that hope to prove, 
They fondly ween'd, God partial in his love, 
And this life all : Vain worms ! as God his view 
Confin'd to this life; and in this, to few ; 
Tho' (mark their madneſs) that divine diſplay, 
Whence they preſum'd, had dwindled long away: 
Juſt then, when chiefly this deluſion ſpread, 
And its vain patrons proud ovation led, 
Vict'ry was vanquifſh'd ; pride depreſs'd to ſhame ; 
The promis'd ſeed, the bleſt Meffiah came. 
Grace beam'd to all : The light and life He ſhin'd; 
Alike to Iſrael, and to all mankind : 
The better hope, the ancient, He reſtor'd ; 
Himſelf the pledge of God's unerring word. BOT 
Bluſh, 
N » -x Biſhop Law's Obnſiderations on the Theory of Religion, 
art; 0 
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Bluſh, blindneſs, bluſh ! and bluſh, O learned pride ! 
To err ſo vilely, ſpight of God to guide ! 

Perhaps ſuch blindneſs, and ſuch ſcience vain, | 
Will bring the great Enlightener again. 

Meanwhile here pauſe, Review the ſcheme divine 
Thus far pourtray'd : Tho? rude and faint the line, 
The chart may have its uſe ; make ſome explore 
That region, where joy reigns forevermore. 
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be as. 
T cannot NO K = that Adam's faculties were 2 Eames 
> by far ſuperior to thoſe of his children ; ; yet it 1s as certain that x 


uch muſt have been left for him to learn by revelation ; that 1s, by © 
his interviews with the Logos or Glory of the Lord, and by the con- PP-4 A. Oy _” 


erſation of angels. In this preſent fallen ſtate, man 1s evidently 
aqualified for + has Ok xg capable (at leaſt, with the help - Hate - onal 
"W$ YE inſtruction) of apprehending God, the obje& of religion ; ; has at- 
J > NfeCtions alſo, ſuitable to ſuch faculties, moved by ſuch apprehenſions. | x , 
$ *\FWhether he could ever attain to_the knowledge of God without in- 6 A | 
\v ſrufion, may be doubted ; as it has been by _— very learned en con "I = 
| qa itive men. There 1s great difference, it 1s well known, between o 
| vebe being able to diſcover a Truth, and the betnp able to underſtands 


it after 1t 1s diſcovered: many are capable of the Tall, in ſeveral i in——— 


$ 
Y End 
Q & {ances, who are by no means capable of the firſt. The queſtion, = EN 
4 13 = 


$ Whether man could attun to the knowledge of God, hogs inſtruc- 


' Stion, is uſeleſs; and 1 15 one of thoſe, which,mult torev ig 4p* as 1t be- Z, = <7 © 
”—_ | pemgh that 1s to ſay, in conjecture. het £5 nowlid4t £l&77on 2 | | Zap £ 
(2) Some hold. revelation to be unnecelary : Wie Ts whoſoever will : Gt Pr, 
« IF. candidly conſider the nature of man, as he is a moral and relj ious SE S6"? Pu if, Ws 
> being, endued and obliged to know ſo much of the ſcheme of divine R197 7, Jer / 
Providence, as is. neceflary to him, as ſuch; and more lpena: 4 
" w ; whoſoever will learn from the hiſtory of the world, his great corrup- + a ha , $- 339. 
& , tion; will confeſs that nothing could be more neceſlary for him to þ 
FIY receive than a revelation ; nothi. g could be more worthy of God to 'Z 


' give. Without a revelation, God had ſcarcely treated man ſuitably 
— to the nature he beſtowed on him ; for revelation 1s neceſſary to en- 


noble human nature, and to glorify God himſelf, agreeably to the 
relations —__ between both, 
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poſes ſuch a ſyſtem, as we may well ſuppoſe that of Nature and Pro- 
{ vals Ee vidence to be. It ſuppoſes a moral ſyſtem, compoſed of ſeveral ranks 


w tle wile of being, among which the human race bear but a very ſubordinate 


part: A ſyſtem, wherein all creatures, according to their condition, 
luna . are put under trial, ſubſervient to the gieat end, the glory of God, 
ef z. e. the manifeſtation of his attributes, Objections againſt 1t are 
pF. _founded on prejudices and miſconceptions ; f:11ts to which both the 
patrons and adverfaries of revelation are exiremely liable. All reli- 
-_e eſtabliſhments extant are melancholy proofs, that the ſimple 
cheme of revelation is generally miſunderitood : They even militate 
againſt the principles on which it is founded. Nothing in the world, 
, pretending to be a revelation or reit21-n, 15 comparabie to the Chriſ- 
Ze tian ſcheme, either for rationality or evidence, Were the ſcheme 
» Tightly underſtood, this would cafily be granted: It exhibits a noble 
| 46 ge a rationa] and weil-connected chain of truly divine diſpenſa- 
tions, commencin? with the creation of the world, and continued to 
PT A Pos _ the final cataſtrophe and renovation. 
B-/ af”, Whatever fore perſons may alled; 7e againil prophecies and mira- 
3 2a; cles, they only expoſe their own we. tkueſs, if not wickedneſs. Pro- 
4 "|, PA 2/. phecy and miracles wiil ever be found, upon fair reaſoning, to be the 
4 | only fit and {ſubſtantial evidences for a divine revelation, They are 
Lee 2.%; -3 . evidences, which it is highly reaſonabie to think God woald uſe in 
\ Eon ſach a cauſe, and ſcarcely in any cther. In the Chriſtian ſcheme, 
HA DB, 16. prophecy and miracles are wiſely employed, as far as they are proper, 
| 8944 2 -, and no farther. Miracles are proper to introduce prophecies, at the 
end giving of a revelation ; but afterwards, prophecies alone are pro- 
per to be the flanding evidence of a revelaticn fo given. 
" Wharſvever Mr. Gibbon, in his Rowan Hiſtory, or others, have 
- advanced againit the fir Chritian apologitts, : ich as Juſtin Martyr, 
&C. all they have f21d 1s very vrational, and ſelf-ſubverting. The 


[ES ologilt are blamed for inveighing ardently againſt the ablurdity of 


aganiſm and the wicked lives of Pagans ; ; and for dwelling more on 


Prophecies than miracles (by which it is infinuated that no miracles 

ere done): 'I'his 1s very weak. If th-ſe apologiſts did fo (as verily 
ey did) they took the wiſeſt method, that can be imagined, to con- 
vince and inftruQ both their own and future ages, What method 


cou! better than f1ft to expoſe the folly-of polytheiſm, and the 
1 peſs of its votaries, in order to Exmonſirate the want of a di- 
; Ea revelation? And then, to infitt on the prophecies, which an- 
rGunced, rather than on the miracles, which accompanied, the ap- 
arance of the Meffiah, for the proof of his miſſion ? The prophecies 
'\ = both more 1mportant than miracles to be infifted on even then, 
and were to be the ſtanding evidence for ages to come. Prophecies 
2h PD are the very opening of hs ſcheme of Provideoes; and. contin the 


-@- Kfoftrine the apologiſts were to teach. Miracles were before men's 
—_— (hb ar.d needed not to be dwelt upon much in Ord and to T 


- future. 
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Joan ages (when ' as St. Paul foretold miracles ſhould ceaſ they : 
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would be no evidence, any farther than the reporters of them ſhoul 
\{ be credited. Prophecies were not only more neceſſary than miracles 
\ \ to be inſiſted on, as being the ſole means to demonſtrate the chain of 
Ny Providence, reſpeting human redemption by Chriſt, from the be. 
4 gnning to the end ; but alſo as being even then, when miracles were 
+ \\wrought, the moſt cogent evidence for a divine miffion : for divine 
A\.« & prophecies are more conſpicuous above Pagan oracles, than divine 
wy miracles are above pagan miracles. *'T'is true, the miracles, wrought 

S v by the command of God, were always much ſuperior to thoſe, ef- 
; 20 fected by evil demons; as in the initaynce between Moſes and the 
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\ Egyptian magicians. If ever the miracles, pretended to be wrought 
} \*by the power of heathen deitie-, ſeemed equal to thoſe of the Pro- 
Wy x» phets Chriſt aud his apoltles (as is boatted by ſome, reſpeCting thoſe C 
\ y Y miracles ſaid to be done by Apollonius 'Tyaneus, and by the Em- 
> *\peror Veſpaiian) yet were they done ſecretly ; they did not come to the” > > 


Wet”: that they might be made manifeſt :, Neither had they any great Gu 
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& & 1d worthy end in view: They were diſbelieved by many of their \y» 

v\ N \? friends; and came to nothiny. However, though the divine miracles 

Þ were clear enough to by-ſtauders, and were incomparably ſuperior to Y 

5 ; all pagan miracles; yet they never cou!d be ſuch an uſeful evidence To 
> as prophecy : Stiil divine prophecy was more conſpicuouſly ſuperior *., 
N to pagan oracles, than divine miracles cou!d be to pagan miracles. 
\ '» o The pagan oracles were not comparable to divine prophecies, even in; 
$.Y the opinion of any acquai::ted with both : For though the pagan ora- 
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k V cles often foretold fone proximate, and, comparatively, trifling events; QA 

y yet often were they fallacious: For God was pleaſed to make the di- \ 

VI winers mad; and by lying 1yirits deceived their votaries. Pagan ora= ,xf | 

NW <£ cles were not to be relied on: And events they foretold were unim- KE DID 

& * portant, compared with thoſe foretold in holy ſeripture. In faQ, the \I\ » 
bs eathen deities were lirtle more to be regarded than their dead images {|S * 


D or 1dols, as the prophets mean to inculcate, in thoſe places, wh-re 
$4 they vilify thoſe idols. By the prophet Ifaiah, God very juſtly calls 
% Yup in the Iſraelites to mark the difference between his oracles and 
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i theirs, as a moſt obvious and general proof of his ſuperior providence, 
$| Chap. xliv. 6. & xlvi. 10. :ind e!ſewhere. And for the ſame reaſon 
wg did the chriſtian fathers and apologitts appeal to prophecies rather 

[than to miracles, Jaitin Martyr vell obſerves, that the prophecies of 
Y Scripture were ſo divinely contrived, that howſoever .they nught. be 

| x \ imitated, or attempted to be accompliſhed by art and collufton of men 
| 8 NY or demons, yet they never could be ſo much as apparently accom- 
\ \| Y plithed, except only in and by the real Meiiah, of whom they were 
> Wt intended : The ſame charatters could never all meet in any one but 
RJ Him. Juſtin had a high opinion of the importance of prophecies ; 
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and therefore he appeals to them ; and ſurely with the beſt reaſon. 
2 « & Prophecies are unqueſtionably the beſt teſtimonies of a divine revela- 
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 & Þ tion; nay, properly and indiſpenſibly they make a part of it. God! } 

& thy wiſdom is inſuperable !—The fooliſhneſs of God is wiſer than the 
2®- 0 ewiſdom of men ; than even that of the ſufficient Mr. Gibbon. Ob- 
I'iz jectors 
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244-5 
jeors ſhould condeſcend to underſtand a little what they obje& t0\, (% 
before they offer their objeQions : If they did, we ſhould not be fo $M } 
often teized with ſilly impertinencies, kV 

Mr. Gibbon blames the early chriſtian apologiſts for uſing diſtand; \ \ 1 
types, affefted conceits, and cold allegories. Theſe, indeed, to us'\ ; 
ſeem 1mproper ;. and ſometimes abſurd : but were perfealy agreeable. . 
to the taſte of thoſe times. Mr, Gibbon accuſes them of quoting \ * \y 
ſpurious books: This obje&tion, as well as the preceding, 1s| <+' 
grounded irrationally on a falſe eſtimate of what the times and thaſ) *Þ 
propor required. Some of theſe venerable writers very ſenfibly apo-J 
og1ze for introducing into their arguments heathen authors and hea-}\ | 
then traditions: and if we will be candid or {ki\ful enough to under- 4H 
ſtand them, as generally they meant, and it we will rightly confider'Þ 
their circumſtances, we ſhall not only excuſe, but applaud them. _ 
They did nothing, that could injure the truth, in wife men's opt-qq l 
nions ; although ſome of their arguments, it 15 owned, when accu- \ 
Tately weighed, make nothing for it. Howſoever ſpurious ſome * V 
books, quoted, may be; ftill they ſerve to thew that ſach and ſuch N -© 
Opinions once prevailed ; which alone 1s often of momentous 1mport 
to the point 1n queſtion. | 
Mr. Gibbon ſeems amazed at the 1inattention of the pagan and \ 
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—— - & 
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$37.78: "think this a:y wonder. "The author of our rei1g10n, who knew what 
pe wee avas 7n man, foretold' this inattention, as the natural reſult of vice, q \\ 
| 19 . Z0+ — and prejudice. He focetold, that his religion ſhould ſpring up, as itd\, g& 
| _ were tacitly and inſenſibly, In this manner muſt any diſpenſation of \ 
Je NHAC7 true religion ſpring up ; eſpecially the gentle difpeniation of Chriſt ; ( | 
1/3 et if 1t 1s offered only to men's reaſon and choice ; and not forced upon V\ 

G VA them. However, 1t muſt not be denied by Mr. Gibbon, or any one, NY 

| &=that miracles were many and notorious enouph to anſwer the purpoſe \.: \, 

Read Ho intended ; were ſeen, confeiſed, and conſidered, by ſeveral perſons 
/ ; A -,/ eminent both in character and ſtation. And abſurd it 1s to ſuppoſe, 
i; 'g * = that men, and eſpecially philoſophers, who were violently bent againft * 
CZ, 7 

wO 
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the doCtrine; and the miracles of Chrittianity, ſhould pay much at-\ * 
tention; or acknowledge, if they did; while they hoped to ſee them \\ 
{LH (47) ſink filently into diſcredit. Such men were too proud and cunning <_ 
/ to contribute to their ow: diſgrace, F 
\H. 3 } H. To form a better idea of their caſe, Let us ſuppoſe any thing t 
; ariſe in our days ſimilar to Chrifttanity, offered and atteited in the'Þ 
-Foe Fiele 1; Lame manner; I believe that any thing ſo repugnant to men's paſhons \ 
PS; fx j,and prejudices, and no otherwiſe ſupported, would meet with as little 
2 , regard now, as Chrifttanity did then, Nor many —_ men after 17 NN 
A7 PE Heſp, not many mighty, not many noble would be called, 1, Ee, wou | 
/ NOT. | | obey 
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N truth to come to the light, and it will vindicate itſelf. 


D 8 


that time, the world in general had a perſuaſion of miracles bein 


>» frequently wrought, by ſeveral agents, of ſeveral kinds: This woul 
* naturally abate men's attention, and leſſen their regard for the mira- 


cles of Chriſt and his apoſtles. But in our days, when miracles have 
long ceaſed, miracles wonld be miracles indeed : their novelty would 
make them quite alarming. Yet I am ready to believe, that ſhould 
..a man of poor condition and mean appearance (like the Meſſiah) 


puters of this world. All his good and grand works, though never 
ſo evidently divine, would not ſo much dazzle and captivate, and in- 
fluence men's conduQ, as a battle, a triumph, a coronation, or a 
birth-day at Court. | 

But ſuppoſing all, that Mr. Gibbon and other adverſaries ſay, to 


be true, reſpeQting the weak or prepoſterous condut of the firſt Chriſ- 
tians—Good God. think I, what is all this to the purpoſe ? Is Chriſ- 
tianity to be charged with the infirmities, follies and wices of its advo- 
cates and profeſſors ? On the other hand, when I ſee profeſſed Chriſ- 
tians exercifing the moſt diſingenuous artifices to juftify and eſtabliſh 
what they deem Chriſtianity, I am ſhocked! With indignation I ex- 
,Cclaim—<** Is truth a lye !”” Dies God need the wicked man! Does his 
word need the ſupport of ſophiſtry, falſhood and nonſenje ! Permit the 
The inſpired 
writers uſed no ſuch ſhifts ; God forbid that any of his Miniſte 
ihould ! Chritftianity and Proteſtantiſm were not introduced by any\ 
ſuch iniquitous methods ; "nerther ſhould they be ſupported by any © 
ſuch. If Chriſt and his apoltles in their principle and manner of ad- 
vancing religion were right; all they that uſe any falſe or forcible 
methods are certainly wrong: Alas! they know not what ſpirit they 
are of; they are obſtinate offenders againit God and nature. 

(3) It appears from ſeveral records of antiquity to be literally true, 
that Chriſt was not only the hope of Iſrael, Luke 1. 70—but allo the 
defire of all nations, Haggai ii. 7. for all nations, as well as the Jews, 
had a knowledge and expectation of the promiſed ſeed, Gen. Ul. 15. 
the Shiloh, Gen. xlix. 10. the Star, Numb. xxiv. 17. Matth. 11. 2. 
the Branch, Iſai. &c. &c. who was to come, as the Meſſiah or Re- 
deemer, or univerſal Prince: And this they had, more or leſs, from 
the beginning until the advent of Chriſt, 'They had ſuch general 
outlines of revealed truth, as would, with honeſt attention, have led 
them into the whole. God prepared the world for this great event 
| by proper lights of prophecy ; as indeed it is fit that men ſhould be 

firſt informed ſomewhat of the truth of religion, before it be fully 

and formally preached to them : 7, e. they ſhould be gradually led on. 

If we ſee no very ſtrong marks of the univerſal expectation of Chriſt 

among heathens of our own times ; it is becauſe they are more deeply 

ſunk in ignorance reſpeCting ancient traditions, than their fathers 
were at the advent of Chriſt, See Sueronius and Tacitus, 


me commiſſioned from God, with all the miracles that Chriſt \ 
wrought, he would be as ſlightly regarded by the many as Chriſt | 
was ; and eſpecially by the wiſe men after the fleſh, and by the dif 
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4) It ſeems evident enough from the Jewiſh books extant, NaFÞ NY] * 1% 

the phraſe of 7he heaven and earth originally meant no more than WY 
this ſolar ſyſtem : Not but that the fixed . ſtars might ſometimes be 5 {1t 
| included in it; for the ancients were not the moſt accurate in the uſe J # 

| J\of words. However, the phraſe of 7he heaven of heavens ſeems to - I 

; have heen their proper name for the univerſe. 'The word heaven 1s W \\ Qi 2 


X uſed to ſignify the ſky or firmament; but chiefly obſerve that it is | 
Yuſed to fignify an orb or planet: Thus the Jews ſpeak of the ſeven J > d 
heavens ; which we, after the Greeks, call, leſs properly, the ſeven : 
lanets. The Jews, as well as the Mahometans, at this day, reckon Þ 


” 
EL 
—- WY 


e moon to be the loweſt heaven. The Mahometans hold that the 
Koran was ſent down ei;tire into the loweſt heaven (or, as they com- N\ 
I Omonly ſpeak, into the moon) before it was revealed by parcels to \\ 
NMahommed. But their reckoning the moon as one of the ſeven y \ 
W. heavens is certainly a corruption of the original idea, owing to their \ 


« 1gnorance of primitive aſtronomy, which held forth what 1s now calied \ 
-. the Copernican ſyſtem. In this ſenſe of the word heaven, the earth 
Ys undoubtediy one of the ſeven heavens, the moon being its appen- S 
Y dage only. Reckoning from Saturn, the loweſt planet, the ſun is : 
.Nthe higheſt heaven; and, reckoning from the earth, the ſun is the 
'F third heaven ; which, I ſuppoſe, is meant by St. Paul, when he ſays 
he was caught into the third heaven. Another ſenſe of the word hea- 
ven is the place of future happineis, which the Scriptures and the 
ancients declare to be the mew heaven and new earth, or this ſolar 
Tyitem renovated into a far more glorious ſtate, | 
(5) Not only the Holy Scriptures declare that things were made of 
water, or a fluid chzos, but alſo it teems to have been an univerſal 
tradition in the heathen world. The diſſenting philoſophers are not 
S YN worthy of regard; as it 15 apparent that every one held his own fin- 


\ (P1570; ef ewater is the firſt of things; 1n Ode 11. the ſame 1s repeated. Heficd | 


Ve 4 aſſerts that the heathen Gods ſprung from water: þp& 9 
N 4 CS Nuzay®-, come YivioI; TATE TETVLEIOU. © Abt ms & 
B *) And Homer after him: : WAY wed En h tem Of 
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Ziad (C811 03440, Ante mare & tellus, et, quod 1erit ommia, celum, cef +34 
Te Iuus erat toto nature Uultus in orbe, ny” , 
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veFlal Huid, z.&. a fluid occupying all 


or rare, as {imple or as compounded, as you pleaſe. You may believe WV C- 


either a vacuum or a plen ny. ſome, ſenſe of t 
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er an dleventd for both. As hes muſt poſitively be will an4 me. --—— = — 
chaniſm in the ſyſtem of things, as I have proved; ſo [ think there Z< F;, 0 
muſt be, or however may be, both a vacuum and a plenum. That 1s, 
Fg 4 P44 think, there muſt be ſpace without matter; yet the parts of matter 
uſt be in conta&t, or in ſuch proximity, that they ſhall readily com- 
Le 7 ,municate to each other, by impultion, motion throughout the whole 
o:4sexpanſe of the univerſe. Such contatt or proximity of material par- 
»; "PH be, 4ticles may be called a plenum, and ſ-ems neceſſary to univerſal me- 
4.214 "chanical motion, Ether ] ſuppoſe to be the medium of light, heat, 
L== - ſound, magnetiſm, eleQricity, &c. It may conſitt of different forts 
p of particles, which may reſpeQively correſpond and operate to theſe 
ec Mtg ;difterent effefts; or, if not fo, it may produce theſe etieas, by inter- 
: / 4's mixing with other fluid and folid ſabſtance- ; or it may produce them # 4 
, from bouth thoſe cauſes. The medium u hich gives us the 1dea of Ws T6 6 
/ 7 bght, I take to be this univerſal fluid, or ſome part of it, put in 7 aca 
Fl £4 motion by the ſun, and by thoſe other bodies which we call luminous ;»92camns 
as Za Juit as all fluids are put in motion, either by ſome ſolid moved by 22,2725 
EB will, or by immediate volition. 'I hat light 1s not particles aftually"7ZZ 
emitted out of the ſun, or oth-r luminou> bodies, appears from ana- 
mownd tony to be a true and certain concluſion. Light, it 1s true, has a _- fer ; 
t PP pre-greſſive, as well as a vibratory raotion : So have al; finds, accord- ET | 
EY" ing to their kind, when pur 11 motion. The progreiiie momentum | SE. _ 
d 'of light is very great. Light ſeems to conſiſt, 1 may farther add, not 
Mot merely of this medium and its motion, but rather of a certain mode HE DU hes 


140 a f motion excited in this medium, It is a rapid vibratory flux, im- LE ALY. 
Yann by the motion of the ſun, or by other bodies called luminous. a7 'f£ W-—- [ 

It is not every mode of motion in ether, that is light, or gives us the ©/ can 

7, {75 idea of light, neither of heat; any more than 1t is every mode of "is » FA _ | 
SLE? | 


7 * ,,, motion in air, that cauſes ſound. In ſhort, what we call light, and 
GAL ade heat, and ſound, and magnetiſm, &c. &c. may, and certainly do, << 
ack ariſe, not from one ſimple, but from many combined cauſes, 7. 2. oe ( 
BI Zbnediums and moti”" ns, amonpgit which I reckon ether, or the univer- X 


; '- ſal fluid, to be the chief mechanical mover; and that certzin modes of - 
| motion in it, peculiar to each Heh, are necefſary to each effeft, It 
Os a 1s undeniable, that the mediums of light and air are the moſt unt- 


% uu erſal vehicles in nature; and as ſuth they are employed by the Al- 
ighty in the creation and preſervation, life and comfort of the 
es” orld; and in both ordinary and miraculous operations; as ſacred = 
"5 5-wh does atteſt, Let me obſerve again, that we diſtinguiſh them, 
not as they really are in themtelves, but agreeable to our ſenſations 4 
& es of them. It 1s poſſible and probable, that one or both of them con- 
beleve .Hiſts ot all the conſtituent particles contained in nature; or, at ſs, © 
that they are velucles for ail thoſe particles. Water indeed is ſaid £ 

0; -both by ſacred and profane writers to be the fill of things : This may 
4 > mean, "that chaos _ fluid, and reſembled acongeries of water, be- Liga 

fore 1ts Es parts were ſeparated ; or, for AH we know, Ale. z 

water may really be a medium or maſs containing in itlelf the prin- 
ran Mal iples of all other things. -, 0 a 24 LR o_ ” ene Ht 4 PI-a 
ba Afro oke 20 O19 | F 
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i 5abn th. (7) It f { | to ſuppoſe, th th l b 
t ſeems moſt natural to ſuppoſe, that the anetary orbs are 
2c F f Coindled / nd by the motion of the ſun mpteGing a via, which we may » 
% : /. 7 Ge — call ether. 'This 1s alſo a moſt ancient opinion Fand the moſt ancient 
: os IL 16. /67: —_ Opinions generally will be found to be the true. 'The miniſtry of an-_ =: 
my els or ſpirits, preſiding over the planets, is not to be excluded. Sir 
Fe LI, No Note 2ac Newton conjectured, that what he called at!tra#ion might be /> 259. 


FP. Fo þfcauſed by a fluid; and all the reaſons alledged by him and others 
* 7 2 pe vortices muſt vaniſh, when we conſider, that ſome of thoſe -, (';. ] 


HE rec! "FEET Ceatons equally militate againſt his and every other ſcheme ; and that 
Ke. rio ite, we know fo little of the nature of that fluid, and of the motion of F- + 4 P1., 
? Za fold bodies revolved in that fluid, or in any other, juſt in ſimilar Q 

; hens circumſtances, that we cannot poſſibly conclude any thing with "Ka þ d 
C-- J10 tainty againſt the notion of vortices. 'T he objeftions about vortices 
[tell x<Es Within vortices, and vortices againſt vortices, &c. may be equally 

WR-7 Fete, applied againſt attraQtion, or any other imaginable ſcheme; and are 
EY, I ALA "of no avail againſt any. It is undenia! le, that forces mix with forces, 
7 of , and croſs and of -poſe each other in all dire&ions, as in light, ſound," 
I FE 


Ct Y D i _ all this, without any abatement of their proper effects, 


NO Sowers or forces of itſelf, not even Had, If we add power 
adtivity to our 1dea of matter, we make it ſpirit as well as matter 
7, e. we unite in one ſubſtance thoſe properties, by which we ailſtin- 
/*. . 3 {397 us guiſh matter and ſpirit. For aught I know, thoſe properties may b 

united in ſome kinds of ſubſtances. What I mean by impenetrability] 
bid: L Hence IS and re/tance are really very different properties, though perhaps thoſ, 
” names do not properly mark the diſtinction. Impenctrability 1s that, 
ZE. Hhent he ”_ which keeps two bodies diſtin, and hinders them from occupying the 


Zaaad 
Ce 
327 


hoe bor ©a<9%44:+ ſame place at the ſame time. Re/fance is that, which enables one body J 
/ 43 8 # to reſiſt or hinder another from coming into its place and expellinÞutſd 
4 into another. The firſt property implies only paflivity ; the laſt im Wo 
- SY -- —phes alſo attivity; but indeed an activity, that may be ſuppoſed bo 
boy. fo- without motiov. The firſt property is eſſential to matter (in our or= . _ N 


_._,  Ventitious to matter (in our ordinary idea of it) and muſt ariſe from d 
 HCATEE 7 £- ſome volition ating in or upon matter, If matter has volition, then © 
2:4 9 wA CZ it can att or reſiſt of itſelf. The i improper uſe of words, which we & 
£4; are frequently compelled to, in philoſophical diſcourſes, creates much by 
JE / embarraſsment: for inftance, we are ſometimes obliged to ſay, matter 
{ili Spz47 4 ads, though really matter without volition afts not in any ſort ; but N 

">", , can be only an inſtrument in ation. Matter without volition 1s ſolely g \f 

Her / Paſlive; and its paſſivity 1s that, which fits 1t to be an inſtrument 1n N 
; 5 attion. We ſay, matter re/ifts, when really, if it wants volition, it % JD 
, Ar cannot reſilt ; ; 1t 15 only an inſtrument 1n reſiſting, in conſequence of 9 SN i $ 
. Q 29 3, its paſſivity and impenetrability. In this conſiſts 1ts uſe: for there DJ 

: ” muſt be in nature both paſſivity and ww / (as I have boy ah in IN 
fewer Book I.) to render either of any utility. (77: 77:7. 5. - 
0,5" Þ +. (9) I ſhall here fling together confuſedly, as they Se, a fl re 

:/3p, flexions, applicable in this place: ] have not time to methodiſe my 8 

Clos: thoughts ; much leſs, to poliſh my ſtyle, 


K 
PINS cn kdinary idea of it) being included in ſolidity : 'The laſt muſt be ad- 15 NJ 
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the happening of certain new combinations of the principles: It muſt ” yy. 


Valor; fe, 


as they ever have produced. Suppoling all this (which 1s ſuppoſing 
any thing at pleaſure, and what neither abſtract reaſon nor the nature 
of things will admit) the athciit's ſcheme 1s quite eaſy, And (excepting 
ſelf-exiltence) we really find that the principles of things are ſuch as he 
muſt imagine them to be (for otherwiſe they could be Ft for nothing), 


| but they cannot be ſuch without exterior cauſe and ſupreme deſign. We 


find that compounded beings reſult inevitably from the form, motion, 
and other qualities of their component principles; we find alſo, that 
all powers do really exiſt in their principles before they are exerted ; 
and that they lie quieſcent in their reſpective principles, until excited 
by proper occaſion : We never find any exertion of life, ſenſe, thought, 
without ' proper organs and circumitances Alſo will a&s without 
ſenſe; which may ſerve as a poſitive proof of the poſſibility of that 
thoughtleſs motivity, which 1s neceſſary, on the atheiſt's ſuppoſition, 
to give all the quieſcent powers occaſion of exertion. This being 
indeed the caſe, as experience ſhews, we cannot tell, but that ſpirit 
3s only a peculiar kind of matter; and ſenſe and thought, by which 
we diſtinguiſh it from matter, may be the reſult either of a fingle 
principle put into a proper ſituation to exert its powers; or of ſeveral 
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principles ſo compounded, as to produce or rather awake that power 
of ſenfe and thought, which they contain ; and which yet they can 
_ exert only when ſo compounded. All that ever has been ſaid about 
the incompatibility of ſolidity and thought exiſting in the ſame ſub- 
ſtance will be found very inſignificant, when fairly compared with 
facts experienced ; or when weighed in the impartial balance of juſt 
reaſoning. And let no one raſhly ſuppoſe, that this is granting too 
much to atheiſm and infidelity; no; it 1s fit, we grant every thing, 
that 1s true, or even doubtful : Bad arguments for any cauſe are worſe 
than none ; they only expoſe a weakneſs. 'The proof of God's ex- 
iſtence is not at all affeRed by all theſe conceſſions ; conſequently, 
neither is the immortality and future ſta;e of the human ſoul. The 
:mmortality and future ſtate of the human ſoul muſt depend on God's 

. pleaſure ; and that the ſoul will be continued in exiſtence, and be 
happy or miſerable in conſequence of its good or evil conduQ, we 
have the 'ſureſt reaſon to believe, not only from revelation, but from 
moral conſiderations, which 1n all ſuch caſes are much better founda- 
_ tions for our faith, than all that we can deduce from our natural 
knowledge, or our conjeQures about the ſecret eſſence of things. We 
never ſhould have been objects fit for reward and puniſhment, if re- 
ward and puniſhment did not await us, &c. &c, &c. And the exiſt- 
ence of God, and all his attributes, are evinced in the cleareſt man- 
ner from the principles of things, after being conſidered in all the 
preceding points, as the atheilt could wiſh. 

To determine this point, let us begin with obſerving that the 
atheiſt's arguments from the nature of things (admutting them to be 
of themſelves as they are) do not neceſſarily exclude a God. And 
then we will proceed to ſheiv, that they could not be of themſelves 


as they are; but muſt be created by a One God out of nothing. , {2 &. 23S 


Suppoſing a God,* or ſuppoſi:g none; things muſt be as they are, 
to have union, uſe and end, Suppole the principles to be ſelf-ex- 
iſtent, with all their fitneſs for union, &c. The ſuppoſition admits 
of a God, a ſupreme inteHNeCftual Being, who digeited them into or- 
der, and preſerves them in it. Orif we ſuppoſe the order alſo to be 
effetted by the principles themſelves, or to be eternal; yet this does 


og not neceſſarily exclude a ſupreme Power or God, preſiding over that 
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order, Seeing there are certainly many animal and moral beings ex 
iſting, and of different orders; why may there not (ſuppoling them 
all ſelf-exiſtent) be one ſupreme animal and moral Being, or God, 
to whom the retit by ſubordination owe obedience ? 'Fhis 15 very ſup- 
y Poſable and probable from what we ſee; even admiting the cara 
of 1elf-exiſtence and ſelf-arrangement in all the principles of nature, /7 


Fa 
»2 £5 CELlLax 


Indeed it muſt be gra:ited, on the other hand, that the ſcheme does , Git - ON 
£e-not neceſſarily require ſuch a Being, It 1s poſſible on ſuch a ſcheme” 
__ to ſuppoſe no God at ail: only without a God even this ſcheme would /-- PY 


£ appear very prepoſterous : it wouid want a head of the order, a ruler 


- of moral beings, if nothing more. This ſcheme not only has MG: =) 


> Impious facility (as obſerved Book I. page 9g) of ſuppoſing the n 
exiſtence of God; but 1s likewiſe totally irzeconcilable with FE #7 
MA, 
Fa 
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. x "Rand experience. I do not ſay, that it is impoſſible in idea; becauſe 
dv It involves no abſolute contradition ; but it 1s ſo highly improbable, 
[ both in reaſon and the nature \ f things, that no ſound mind can be- 
*þ lieve it On the other hand, the proofs of a God who gives exiſteuce 
dQ to all things but himſelf, as well as governs them, are ſo probable, 
WY \" that it is next to impoſſible not to believe in ſuch a being. The proofs 
Indeed, which God has pleaſed to afford us, are only of a probable 44- 
\ Bhorpronng 3 but ſo ſtrong, as infallible certaint an. 
v Things could not be as they are without a God. e inſuperable * 
, objeQion to atheiſm, the infallible proof of a God, who made a. 
things on: of nothing, 15—T he univerſal aptitude of the principles to 
efect all the purprſes in nature. And to this we may add, their cons 
neclion and conſervation. In other words, the great proo Deity is, 
the wiſe diſpoſition of all things in their nature and government, to wiſe, 
« £ood, and noble ends, Is it ſuppoſable, that this aputude ſhould thns 
exiſt among things innumerable, great and ſmall, without a divine 
Jintelle&t for their cauſe? Could ſuch aptitude exiſt by an eternal ne- 
ceſſity in things? It is incredible, More rationally may we ſuppoſe, 
that the parts of a watch, nay, the parts of a!l the human contrivances 
in the world, might be eternal, and brought together without deſign, 
| ſo as to form the ſeveral ſtructures they compoſe. It 15 unimaginable 
that this inconceivable yariety of principles and compounded beings 
ſhould be all perfectly fit, wihout any creative and controuling de- 
fign. They could not have fitneſs without delign. And if deſign 
cauſed fitneſs amongſt them, it mult be a deſign prior and ſuperior to 
any deſign ſuppoſable in themſelves. It muſt be prior to their fitneſs, 
therefore prior to their. exiitence, It muſt be of extent to regulate a LEH 
the whole; whereas, theirs reaches only, each to its own narrow << &/T<-, 
$1 bounds. Conſequently the deſign, which gave the fitneſs of powers 5/7 FE W WE 
to the innumerable principles in nature, and combines them accord. 
F ingly, muſt be one ſupreme: The deſign muſt (at the leaſt, originally 
| 4 v and ultimately) be that of a one ſovereign God. Some powers (and 
-.* Perhaps all, if cloſely conſidered) do prove, that an aptitude, ariſing 
dv from an eternal _uncauſed _neceflity in things themſelves, is ſo nearly}. 
\ impoſhble, that it 25 impoſſible for rcaſon to believe it. This 1s evi- 
| dent in ſome of the moit obvious properties in nature. Suppoſing the 
$4 Y world to proceed, cr rather exiſt, from an eternal uncauſed neceſſity 
i & in the principles of it, ſeveral powers, and thoſe the nobleſt, would be _ 
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| + prepoſterous, uſeleſs, and deftruftive. In the firſt place, it does not 
K x appear how or why a multitude of ſelf-exiſtent principles ſhould bear 
© any mutual relations or fitneſſes at all. Such principles would probably $ 
& & beequally independent of each other, entirely unfit to each other, and 
y unconnected. This obſervation holds reſpeQing all fitneſles of relze 
P. 7c tion in general ; but particularly with reſpe& to moral and religious / 
| XK fitneſles : it 15 unimaginable how thoſe ſhould exiſt whout a God, not £2; 9, L200 
'F-:% i only to rule, but to create them, 7c. give them exiſtence out of nothing. > - 
The obje&t of thoſe powers muſt have made them 3 they can never «13. 25 -Y 
& | be ſuppoſed to exiſt of themſelves with ſuch fitneſs to ſuch objeR. FI 
J All the yawn and apprehenſions, which relate to a ſupreme moratZ5 9. 25K. 
L K k 2 Governor, 
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& 'X Governor, are invincible proofs that ſuch a Governor exiſts ; and tha F - 


& he created the powers, capable of ſuch apprehenſions. Free-will and 
all the abilities competent to moral good and evil ; the apprehenſions 
of God, of judgment, &c. infallibly witneſs this doarine: They 
manifeſtly relate to a moral Cauſe and Governor; they proclaim 
N an obje& which is truly in the largeſt ſenſe a one ſupreme Gcd. 

It muſt not be omitted, that this ſupreme cauſe and ruler can be 
but one. Firſt, it 1s evident, that ſeveral independent ods could not 
? be ſupreme in reſpett of each other ; but only equal. Secondly, they 
might indeed be ſupreme in reſpeRt of other things; but nature and 
Treaſon (not to mention revelation) give vs not the leaſt warrant to 
imagine more than one ſupreme, even in that reſpe&t, Had more exilled, 
then = 1s obſerved Book I. page 13.) ſome competent light would 
have ſhewn them all as ſuch, were they never ſo many. But the ſame 
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E-> > .» A reaſon, that forbids us to think the principles of things ſelf-exiſtent 

"I - WW Y and eternal, forbids us to believe more than one ſelf-exiſtent, ſupreme, * 

> { RPrre God. We can reaſonably ſuppoſe one ſuch to have all fitneſs and 

be \ bility in himſelf to produce fitneſs amongf infinite numbers of other 

EO * Q Y beings created by him ; but we cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe more ſuch \ } 

K \ V to have a fitneſs between themſelves, to agree in their works and - 

v-.Þ "> ways. Such a fitneſs without cauſe ſeems hard to be thought, even R IN 

Þ» * \ I -aT betwixt only two independent beings, Beſides, moral and ks, on | V 
| SD 'Y \ > powers and apprehenſions, as they witneſs but one God, fo they ad- 1 
Nev! oy ON mit but one: They cannot refer to more, as ſupreme, without diſ- J 
"Sf W 1 -traftion and confuſion, which muſt defeat their finality in a manner, W 


Bas if they had no objeR at all, 'The mind can pay ſupreme honors 8 
"= one only. Ye cannot ſerve two maſters, &c. Matth. vi. 24: 
Tt 1s 1nvincibly concluded that moral and religious qualities and MY 
Ronrebention prove a One only felf-exiſtent, ſupreme, true God. It 
de s plainly the fame as 1mpoſiible, that ſuch powers, fit for ſuch relay P 
\ tions, ſhould exiſt, without a proper objett of relation, a God, whog. Al 
Q > 
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cauſed or gave them being, that they might ſerve him ; 3 and whom 
Ne muſt ſerve. Indced, it cloſely conſide:ed, it muſt appear impoſ- | 
*pRlible for any fitneſs to exiſt at all, without the deſign of a one ion, xg 
J intelligent Being, to whom all powers and fitnefles bear rotation, 
& ther direttly or indirectly, as he 1s the great final ſcope of all. 
IG fitneſſes of inanimate things relate to animals; and the Mag St 

| animals relate to each other, and to God as the grand laſt objett of 
intelligent and moral powers. 'Thus are relations throughout nature 
linked together. And thoſe relations are ſo expreſſive of a deſign that \g* 
cauſed them, that we can as ealily doubt of their exiſtences, as of 
that deſign. Hence we neceſſarily conclude, that a one ſupreme, \ 
| eterna], infinitely wiſe Being created, formed, endued, and fitted all, 

And farther, 1f we contemplate the principles of things ; - and, as VR 

| far as we are able, inſpe&t their natures; we ſhall ſce in them no 
>, power of connefting and conſerving themſelves, tc form and continue x 
the various ſpecies of beings, For 1rttance, ſhould only the proceſs LF 
of generation fail in any one ſpecies; and that ſpecies, of conſe- 
quence, be extinguiihed ; it would be impoſſible for any principles in 


nature, 
bile Hiocs norhooitte, Hehe ; 
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z fe Q ure, thi Fe are icquainted with, of themſelves to renew that LW: | on 
» ſpecies. Such a renovation would require the afſiſtance of a ſuperior Mr ag 


intelligent power, namely, that of God, or his proper miniſters, EA Somnbs gue = 
The power of God, to combine and conſerve the principles of all © 77 
things, 1s neceſſary to the exiſtence of all compounded beings = forrlfad- Key 
It may be aſted, why cannot the power to combine and conſerve | 
things exiſt without cauſe in the principles, as well as in God? Is it | —=- 
not as difficult to ſuppoſe ſuch an uncauſed power in God, as in them? |FVEUge ik. amd 
I anſwer, no. In the nature of the beings about us, and in the Wys | 
principles, of which they are conſtituted, we can diſcover no ſuch oY —_. 
ata neither any neceſſity of their exilting as they are; but they | | 
ave upun them all the ſignatures of mere creatures, of beings derived ! 
from the will and deiign of a ſaperior: Therefore there muſt be a 
ſ1perior, or God, poſleiſed of ſelf-exifting power competent to create | 


them all: And he muſt exiſt by an eternal neceſſity, ſince there can | /- --. / *fK; } 
a 


Ls 


be no cauſe, but his own power, able to make any change in him, 
His attributes of power, knowledge, wi!l, &c. muſt be neceſſary in 
him, as muſt alſo their conſummate harmony, becauſe independent. 
This uncauſed fitneſs in the nature of a one ſimple being, all | 

whoſe qualities perhaps properly are really one, 1s very pollibls } 

to be conceived: And we muſt ſuppoſe the exiſtence of ſuch a | 

being without cauſe, otherwiſe it will be hard to conceive how any | 

other beings could exiſt; for to conceive how fitneſs, like what we | ”"_ 
ſee, could exiſt without exterior cauſe in innnmerable different prin- | , 
Ciples, is next to impoſlible ; or, indeed, 1s impoſſible: It 1s ſo re- 

pugnant to reaſon, the poſſibility of it cannot be imagined, The un- |} 
cauſed fitneſs in God to produce a cauſed fitneſs in other beings is 
very conceivable; and conſtitutes the firſt idea of God, One may | 
ſay, that as the end of the creation 1s to diſplay the glory of God ; 


ſo the end of God is to make his creatures fit, and through the fitneſs | 
of moral virtue to make them happy. 


It may be ſaid, the fitneſs in things 1s a proof, either that they all ' ,.. | 
were created from nothing, or, that God modify'd ſome eternal ſub- | 46: 4.2.5 } 
_Kahce or ſubſtances into IT fitneſs. I ſay, it 1s by far the molt pro- | 
bable opinion, that God' created them out of nothing.,eWere the Ke 9 hy 297. 
rinciples eternal, their powers muſt be ſo too: (Indeed we may 4 
Pole — to be either ative or quieſcent). If this were the caſe, 
then God only modified and fitted them for his purpoſe. 'This, how- 


ever, ſeems to be extremely improbable. The powers, as before ob- 
ſerved, do all bear relation to ſome wiſe end; and this relatiog can- 


not be ſappoſed to exiſt amonglit ſo many, without an exterior cauſe, X £7 ed 


and without conſummate deſign ruling them all. Perhaps alſo it is | f-- W.; 
impoſflible for any cauſe to modify a ſubſtance, which exiſts without \* ,- err ng 


- « * 
cauſe: but of this I grant we cannot be certain. I own, 1t 1s poſ- be. For, Fa 
ſible for us to ſuppoſe, that all ſubſtances, conſidered ſingly, might. } / 
te eternal : But, confidered as*Felative and fitted to eIch © &, the 1 


Tuppoſition is not allowable : To give them ſuch relation and fitneſs, 
there ſeems tobe an indiſpenſible neceſſity for the previous exiſtence 
of the wiſdom and power of God, Nothing more can be ſaid for 
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the poſſibility of the*eternal exiſtence of all things, than thi—Whats , "=; F wi 
ever exiſts once 1s poſſible (except as before excepted) to exiſt always. , pos; 

I confeſs, that, in our ideas, granting the ſubſtance of the world to, p 
be eternal, ' does not neceſſarily infer, that the world is ſelf-exiſtent ; vs TY 
for it may be the eternal effect of an eternal cauſe. Neither does oat OY 
granung it to be ſelf-exiſtent, neceſſarily infer, that it cannot be mo. * — v 

ified by the power of God: fo independence on cauſe, as to exiſt= J 
ence, does not imply independence on cauſe, as to modification: In d 
other words, a thing, which exiſts without cauſe, may, for aught \ 
we know, be ſubje& to be changed by ſome cauſe, We know not '. . \ | 
how far any ſubſtance may be capable of modification : The divine } 


ſubſtance itſelf may, for aught we know, be ſuſceptible of infinite \ j dig) 
modifications, Our idea of an eternal ſubſtance implies no impoſſi- ** 14 (te 
bility of change in it by modification. v4 34.Y 
Dr. Clarke 15 miſtaken, when he gives a notion of abſolute neceſſary LD OS W 
- exittence, which he affirms dces neceffarily follow from ſelf-exiſtence, \, y* BE 
" That abſolute neceflity of exiſting which he ſpeaks of, which will not 8 S.8 
permit us to imagine a non-exiſtence (namely, ſuch as tht of time * & 


Su 
<< 


and ſpace, which we cannot imagine to be annihilated) does not ne- 
ceſſarily flow from our 1dea of ſelf-exiſtence : for we can ſuppoſe a 

ſelf-exiſtent being to be put out of exiſtence, we can annihiiate it in 
idea : i.e. we can and mult ſuppoſe it to have no abſoſtte neceſſity of 
exiſting. Whatever neceſlity we concelve of its exiſting 1s only a con- 
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[Egyential nece ey ; 7.0. it neceſſarily exiſts only in conſequence of (> 4 7 

its being IN ent, and ſubje& to no cauſe of annihilation. In \) "$ 7% 

the ſame predicament, a created being would be as neceſlarily- exiſting, L AI v 
< a ſelf-exiſtent being. It ought to be conſidered that time and ſpace + *' an dP 

are neither ſubſtances nor modes of ſubſtances: They are as much ' * «Yo 

Ffoperties (if I may uſe ſuch an 1mproper expreſſion) of nothing as WL SLID 

Ip omething ; 7. e. time and ſpace may be predicated of nothing, as + J:> 
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,,eaſily as of ſomething, Our idea of abſolute neceflity in them cannot 
he ie -- Hani applied to ſubſtances : it is as 1mpoſhble to conceive in ſubſtances 
i”any ſuch neceflity of exiſting, as it is to conceive time and ſpace to 
$.23S: 42 > be without-it. We can imagine the abſence of any ſubſtance ; of the | 
} fe divine ſubſtance, as much as of any other, notwithſtanding that we 
| affirm the divine ſubſtance to be ſelf-exiſtent. 


' Neither does ſelf-exiſtence imply ubiquity, or a neceſſity of exift- Is: 4! WS 
| Ing every-where at once; as Dr. Clarke would perſuade us. It is 'S © 2 + 
| obvious, that we can imagine the ſmalleſt atom to be ſelf-exiſtent. \ NN A 
; 15 hy 
; In our ideas, there is no more conneCtion between ſelf-exiſtence and , Q 9 
v3; & Is 
ubiquity, than between cauſed-exiſtence and uhiquity. Neceſſity of \\ R$ \ 
exiitence in ſubſtances, being at the higheſt only a conſequential ne- _ Y N. N 
| Ceſſity, does not imply a neceſſity of exiſting every- -where. In ſub- \,* OED 
ances we Can conceive no neceſſity of exiſting, but a neceſlity which yg y4 , ,.? 
follows from the want of a cauſe, able to deſtroy their exiſtence ; hag om 
| Admitting a cauſe able to deſtroy their exiſtence, we can ealily ſup- "4.1 
poſe their annihilation ; and, of courſe, we can eaſily ſuppoſe their + \ Ja. a 8 
abſence from any place. Indeed abſolute neceſſity of exiſting includes I .& y [ob 
Wgety For inſtance, tame and wan FEPR have an abſolute ne- Ga JOY a |} 
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7 
han cauſe, fo 7 cannot be ſuppoſed to be abſent from any time '. o R ; 
Yor nga 7. e. to be abſent from themſelves: But this notion belongs .v 


_—_ r os I 


wa 
©] on i to them, and not to any ſubſtance whatever. NI 
J ith regard to the eternity and felf-exiſtence of the world, I only - 
0, aſſert the ſuppoſition to be poflible in our abſtra&t idea of imple 
4 | fubſtance; not when we add thereto ideas of relation ; for then the /? Fd 5.24 P 
C N ſuppoſition becomes improbable, almoſt impoſſible. The relations * 


of ſubſtances are ſo evidently the effefts of exterior deſign, that their 
\ Exiſtence itſelf is not moe evident, than their exiſting by fuch deſign : Sec *; £ W/V /4 
M And their fitneſſes, relative to final cauſes, and eſpecially their moral : 3. ; 
?, and rehigious fitnefles, are moſt certain ooh, that they {Al were .- 
A; 
K 
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cg CT< Fr C4 


created by Gd out of nothing, er Yo A £ +2" Remgs, AY A 2 EOR-; 
 *T1s true, I have granted it poſſible, that Go might modify eternal 24 160 = 
| _— 

e ſelf-exiftent principles: that 1s, the idea involves no abſolute contra- 


a | dition ; but it is highly improbable. It ſeems more reaſonable to ſup. ef wc M4 
Vj | poſe, that ſelf exiſtent principles would be equally independent, and _ 
above each other's power. But granting that one principle, called God, | ; 
! could modify the reſt in ſome degree ; 1t 15 unlikely that they ſhould on- 7” Lear; ? Dr;h 
t.& ginally contain thoſe properties which would make them fit to be formed | > PE 
Wo by his power into a ſyſtem, where innumerable fitneſſes and powers are +; x 
4 to exiſt and be employed. And if they d1d not originally contain ſuch Or C7 hepy Ag 
v neceflary properties, dormarit within them, it were impoſſible, thae » # z-.- L &7 
Sthey ſhould be formed into a ſyſtem, without ſuperinducing new pro- PLS - EE Z 
perties, and perhaps annihilating old; which ſuperinducing and an- 4 
\ Nihilating would be equal to creating out of nothing, 'The modeg 4+ 
| ' of things evince, that they are propertied and modified by a ſupreme wee 
power, after the wiſeſt deſign; and conſequently at his pleaſure; . pr eeyy” 
whether we ſuppoſe them to be created out of nothing, or modified 
out of pre-exiitent ſubſtance. 'The one method may be as eaſy to DF ad 
im as the other, for aught we know: But from the improbability of Þ.#Z- GO. 
modifying felf- exiſtent principles, and from the entire appearance 77 AE: 0 
d of defign, I conclude, that things were created out of nothing © It is X / /. 
\ & far the moſt agreeable to reaſon to ſuppoſe ſo: It ſeems —— [AT LIE 
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certain, 

Since we can ſuppoſe any ſubſtance (conftdered merely as Fang WY 4 
to exiſt without cauſe, ſelf-exiſtence abſtracted from the modes of ex- OE 42 "_— 
Myng gives no more idea of a God, than of a man.” Suppoſe a man /7 'L +» FORE acts 


Ps ff ft . A 4 


ſelf exiſtent, he would not be a God. The moſt eſſential idez of FF 
Fd $i God (in cur minds) is that of an all-knowing and all-ruling Being ca erery 
This idea we obtain from refletting on our own intelle& ; and from, Zazap 


KC 
_ 
by ablerving the aptitude of things, reſpeSting final cauſes. It is not ASD - "Flee. 
J % 
; 
Dr” 


erely the exiſtence of things, but their manner of exiſting, which - > ha 
N proves a God. It is firſt the ſignatures of defien, exhibited 1n dheir fee 
formation ; and ſecondly, that dominion which rules their operations, - = SSC 
” » by which 1s manifeſted, ſtrongly and ſublimely, the awful, incompre-. 
y x6 henſible, adorable Being. Mis eternal power and godhead (or domi= a L, 7” 
> nion, which is the proper ſenſe of the werd godhead, and of the £.< 
rock and Latin words correſponding to it; elp y Rom, 2. 29.) 
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«re underſtood by the things tha! are made. Dr. Clarke rightly cons 
feſſes, that the divine attributes of intelligence and providence can 
only be proved @ poſteriori ; 1.e. from the order, &c. of the creation ; 
and that @& priori it is impoſſible to have any idea of them. "This 
conceſſion (as appears from the premiſes) amounts to this—T'hat the 
being itſelf of God can be proved in no other manner (even admit- 
ting Dr. Clarke's reaſoning @& priori to be right, which I cannot ad- 
mit) for ſetting aſide the attributes of intelligence and providence, 
we can have no idea of any thing meet to be called God. Suppoling 
Dr. Clarke's arguments @ przor! for proving an ab/olutely neceſſary ſelf- 
exiſtent Being or ſubſtance to be valid, (which indeed they are not) 
yet are they no proofs of the being of God ; becauſe they give us no 
1deas of omnipotence and omniſcience, and of natural and moral pro- 
vidence and dominion ſupreme, attributes eſſential to ſuch a Being. 
(10) Obſerve, not only that this argument totally ſubverts the notion 
of attraftion ; but alſo, that to aſcribe the planetary mot ons to attrac- 
tion in the ſun, and to a projetile force impreſſed on the planets, 
according to the Newtonian ſcheme, 1s an inconſiſtent ſuppoſition ; 
for ſuch two forces muſt mutually deſtroy each other. It is evident, 
that, while a planet moves towards the aphelion, the ſun's attraftion 
diminiſhes, and becomes weakeſt at that very point, where it is ſup- 
poſed to prevail over the projeCtile force, and draw the planet back 
again : and on the other hand, when a planet is 1n the perihelion, 
where the attraftion is ſuppoſed to be far the ftrongeſt, the projeQile 
force 13 ſuppoſed to prevail over the attractive; and ſo not only to 
hinder the planet from falling into the ſun, but alſo to carry it off 
again into the aphelion. All this 1s evidently flat contradiction to 
itſelf. : 


Gravity 1s not in the ratio elagkexrtrzar of the quantity of matter 


/ In bodies, as ſeveral experiments prove: and in ſpeculation it is evi- 


dent, that ſuppoſing impulſion and noyattrattion to be the cauſe of it, 
1ts proportion muſt depend not Ss one; but on ſeveral rela- 
tions ſubſiſting between the impetiied body and the impelling fluid ; 
and muſt be adequate to the reſult of them all. Z#:þ./56. 16s 

(11) That the prefſure of a fluid on the pabge s of a ſohd, pro- 
perly diſpoſed in contact, 1s the ſole cauſe of coheſion, 1 will not af- 
firm: But I think it »zay be ſo. We arc certain, that nothing more 
1s wanted to reſtore coheſion to the particles of things broken, than 


SS 


- 


a due arrangement and contatt. "This 1s evident in wax, metals, and 


all ſubſtances, wherein due arrangement and contact can be reſtored, 
deveral years after writing this poem, and the notes zeſpetting phy- 
fical ſubjects, 1 met with Mr. Jones's Efay on the firſt Principles of 


Natural Philojophy, in which he hath elucidated this and other phyi-. 


cal doctrines, advanced in this poem, by very ſatisfaftory re:ſonings 
and experiments. I was firſt led to embrace theſe notions by the 
analogy of nature, and by certain hints to be met with in the writings 
of ſome, we call ancients, who certainly learned from thoſe who en- 
Joyed a more profound and accurate knowledge of natural ſubjects, 
than ſome, who are but of ye/terday, are willing to imagine. Mr, 
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-Za{: Elaſticity in a ſolid ſeems to conſiſt of nothing more,. than ſuch a 
AN {in onftitution of parts, as makes the ſolid capable of being bended 4. 52. fe / 
7 from its naturgl {tate without defiroying the contact of cohefion ; and * "12h | Za 
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* then of befng eftored by the preſſure of a proper ambient fluid. It 


* animal heat, &c. In breathing, we both inhale thoſe vital principles, ,,,  _ 2 
and exhale the excrementitious and putreicent parts, which become < - _ 


/ human mind. 'This is one proof of the vaſt force, which that invi- /7 
* ſible fluid, with which we are ſurrounded, receives from. apparently— 


* 1 FZEg. Very well known ; but particularly, in exciting the affections of the 245 COPTE;; 
LSE. 


(287; 1 

Jones, as juſtly, I preſume, as ſeverely, obſerves, that /ame modern 
evriters are weak enough to believe, that wiſdom is a child newly born, 
though the world is now in its dotage. Tt 1s true, that modern philo= 
ſophy has made, what are to us very great diſcoveries ; but it is very 
queſtionable, whether mankind have, or ever will, attain to that 
degree of knowledge, which by the viciflitudes of the world has been 
loſt. T eſteem Mr. Jones's Effay a very uſefu! book, beth to unfetter 
the mind from prejudice, and lead it into the paths of truth: I la- 
ment that ſuch an author ſhould have uſed ſo little of that inquiſitive, 
impartial and penetrating ſpirit in theology, which appears in his 
phyſics: His orthodox (as he calls it, by which it ſhould ſeem, he 
meant /criptural) dofrine of the Trinity is a glaring proof of preju- 
dice prevailing over the ſtrongeſt faculties. "There 1s, beyond all ra- 
tional controverſy, leſs appearance in revelation and the ancient fa- 
thers for founding ſuch a doctrine, than in nature for founding that 
of attraftion, which he hath ſo clearly exploded. 

(12) The ſphericity of drops of rain and of quickſilver, as alſo //#&: Bryan 
the aſcent of liquors in capillary tubes, in contiguous planes, &c., - od 
are to be aſcribed to the 1mpulkon of ether, and not to attration, AQ _ 
The experiments made in vacuo by the air-pump, it 1s plain to me Fare "" 


at the firſt thought, are nothing repugnant to this opinion. Ne tn bt 


is certain, the force of an elaſtic ſubje& varies greatly with the fluid Le 2. 307. 

tum, in which it 1s placed. Elafticity in a fluid muſt depend on a9} ts £7 

a ſimilar principle. Electricity and magnetiſm ſeem, more obvious, \ } "oy 
and need no illuſtration. wee Lidpom oa He CONE + oy RS. 
(13) Though it be evident, that other things beſides air are neceſ- AMET 

fary tor food, both to vegetable and animal bodies ; yet from the air 2,-4.7 
15 derived their principal nutriment. Bodies feed on all things arou-? LEH 

them ; but chieily on air; which contains a mixture of princip.es, "JEW, 

proper and neceſlary to perpetuate that efferveſcence, which 1s called72-w" «744 


oiſton.” £- WE4 Ati - Lbe- $57} Þ + 25D. — Ar... PS. 


unfit to efferveſcg and nguriſh. "Theſe parts are by ſomg called phlo- 
(14) 


he power ound over thinos animate and inanimate 1s 


ſlight cauſes, from eaſy modifications. Sound, modified by certain.g, ? Fir4 PS 7 
initruments, is reduced to the very curious art of muſic ; the etfects , , ; 4, 
of which, both in ancient and modern times, are often ſurpriſing, $6... Py. 
"The effects of the ancient muſic ſeem to have been almoſt miraculous : Loh, | 

Bat ſome allowance is to be made for the hyperbole of writers. It ig © © 
probable, on ſeveral accounts, that the ancient muſic was more pre- ws MEFs. 


valent than the modern ; The ſimplicity of the art and the fimpli- | 7 
LI , 


[258-3 \. 


city of the hearers would contribute to 1ts prevalence as much as any\..) 
thing. It is now become, like many things elſe, too artificial to 
pleaſe ; and we, too faſtidious to be pleaſed. Refinement 1s gene- 
rally carried too far in what we call the fine arts ; ; It degenerates into 
quaintneſs and caprice; and then nature1s either unaftefted or ſhocked, ; 
Simplicity both in muſic and poetry (and I will add, in agg) | Hens, 
ſtill, and ever will be, the moſt affefting ; provided there be joined } . 
with ſimplicity that neatneſs, or that elegance, or that force, or that 
grandeur, or that proper ſomething, which the ſubje&, and the end 
In view, do require : "That 1+, provided the effort be natural; or ra- 
ther, beyond nature; but decent and juſt, rightly adapted to our 
ideas of nature improved. Our fine mulic, like many of our other 
fine things, 1s ſpoiled by being over-fine: It loſes nature in art; and _ 
ſo becomes deſtitute of true ſublimity and pathos: It affefs nobody, - 
but connoifſeurs 1n it, who are taught to be affefted by it ; no more 
than Arabic informs any body but thoſe who have learned it. And % 
'thoſe, whom it aiteQs, only teel it as pleaſing their taſte and judge- |; 2 
ment in the art; not as exciting or ſoothing their various ſentiments N} v 
and paſſions, The mufic of the ancients flowed chiefly from the 8 
heart ; ours chiefly or altogether from the head, if I may uſe ſuch a 
common diſtinction. 'T here 1s a repetition of the ſame ideas, with 
alterations and additions, or ſometimes without, which 1s very con- 
genial to muſic and poctry (or more properly, congenial to the mind, 
when we are ſtrongly poſiefſed with any ſubjeR) ; that repetition 15 1n 
our times either rcjetied, as impertinent, or 1s made really imperti- , 


nent by a fantafiic and prepolicrous abuſe. We may add, that Yo 


ancient muſic, when accompanied with words, had a farther advan- 
tage over the modern ; an advantage derived from the language. 
'The ancient languages were 1n ſound not only better varied and more 
flowing than the modern ; ; and therefore better adapted to muſic and 
poetry; but they were alſo more expreſlive, for the following reaſons : 
1. The words were more emphatically formed, and dwelt a more pro- 
per length of time on each idea; 2. 'The words were better related 
by an extenſive and clear etymology; and, 3. Bore a more congruous 
grammatical analogy. 

It 1s certain, that muſic, conſidered as mere ſound without ſenſe, 
has often very powerful efiefts. And ſome ſorts of tones and 
combinations of ſounds, though entirely abſtracted from words and 
ations, have naturally a fitn kX to cxpreſs or excite particular ſen-(% 
timents and paſions: But all tones and combinations of ſounds 
Have not this fitneſs: And thoſe, which have, are much increaſed in 


Vo heir force, when proper words or ations are united with them. I 
1 belteve, the intenſe effeft of muſic, in exciting ſentiments and paſ- 
om boi, hons, 15 always chiefly owing, either to the actual accompaniments of 


of WE words and actions, or to a mental aſſociation of ſuch words or actions, 


x ft - as the party affefted has formerly heard or ſeen accompanying the 
Hua <- tune that afiects him, or ſome tune partly iimilar, No muſical ſound, 


/ > without ſuch aſſociation of mganin » has ary jater r OF ÞxCit- 
oe" ; FT 0G y Y; FOE 
- At WW. Seems 
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The MOT invention, which in a peculiar ſenſe is called IN 
d by ſome // multancous harmony or muſic in parts, pleaſes chiefly 
yoy being artificial. It 1s true it has foundation in nature; but pleaſes 
Jon that account only a few particular ears ; and then, only as an 
Vagreeable claſh of ſounds: Tt deſtroys the pathos, which is the moſt 
(Ydefirable quality in muſic; I mean the power of expreſſing and excit- 
ang ſentiments and paſſions. 

\ \\(15) The motions of ether are not only modified by the mediums, 
ether fluid or ſolid, through which it paſſes; but are alfo rendered 
erceptible to our ſenſes by an admixture of heterogeneous matter. 

his plainly app.ars in ele&trical and culinary fire. Perhaps ether, 
peculiarly ſo called, 1s too ſubtile to affe& our organs ſenfibly in any 

\ Caſe without ſome admixture. As heat and light depend not only on \ 
ether, but alſo on the mediums, through which 1t paſſes, poſſibly the 
heat and light in the planets may, from a difference in their atmoſpheres 
and textures, be nearly or juſt alike in them all : The effe of glaſſes 
upon light and heat may ſerve to perſuade us of this. Poſlibly the , 
lanets neareit to the ſun A neither be the ance” Nor the moſt 
Wy nr but the reverſ Fey et (12ee en wy Per 

\'y It ha pens, that in the oryttes *:r Zoroaſt er rex: 0 

P 


2 


theres mention of 
yſica trinity, ITzyl ty $0T(.W NATE Taiz, ns NM " Movzc Hp XFt. By which 
rinity, it-appears afterwards, he means, 1. the fire of ether about 
the ſun; 2. the fire in the air; and, 3. the fire in the earth; by > PM FO 
RES three all things are nouriſhed. 'The Sun is the Mos prefiding D 4 
over them all. From this notion ſome have taken occaſion not only. A 
fo ſymbolize, but to deduce, a ſpiritual trinity, or three perſons in jy 
on divine Being: Among whom is Epiphanius, Vol. I. pag. 89r. tf - i 
Yair, Colon, He uſes the words Pu, Tvg, TV pc. Reader, 1s not —Z WY __ 
this a ſtrange way of arguing for a uinity in God? In the ſame man- | 
Michis by imitating Heſiod and other heathen theogoniits (as the Gno- 
ſtics did), the perſons or ZZons in God might be multiphed almoſt UA: h. 
infinitely, However, it is to be obſerved, that this natural trinity Oe 3 
was only the whim of fome fire-worſhippers, who conſidered the ex- J p 
iſtence of fire in the three reſpefts above mentioned ;. the ancients 
always held the material elements to be four 1n number (ſee Pliny) 
y and ſu ages fire (or rather ether) was the one, which actuated all the 
vreft. Toe me aſk thoſe perſons, who apply /ight, fire, and air, not 
only as emblems, but as proofs, of an Athanaſian trinity, what 15 it 
they underſtand by light, and fire, and air? If they mean 7hree in _ 
* one, in any reſpe&, they are very much out. We vulgarly reckon _ 
a * theſe to be two diſtin&t mediums: and it is probable, that theſe me- 
\; Q diums conſiſt of all the ſorts of matter in the univerſe; and bear no 
D A more reſemblance to the trinity, which ſome imagine in the divine 
nature, than ſnow, earth, and water; or froſt, ice, and clay; or an 
three things you pleaſe. Any three forts of matter, as to Ang 
are in kind one; as to mode, are three. The words light and fire 
* are commonly put to ſignify ether ; but this is an abuſe: what we > 
* properly call light and fire are no more ether, than ſound 1s ar: 


4 they can be conſidered only as os of ether, as ſound is a mode of > T6) 
- air 
Ae 4 a bFa res nconane” 4, 4.9 FR F 
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diſlint medium : Why then ſhould air be joined to light and fire, ? | 
to make a tri:ity, any more than water or earth? 'The truth is, that 
> neither light nor fire, any more than cold and odor, found, pleaſure, - 
 dpain, are dependent on only one medium ; they reſult from a com- þ 4 & ; 
WR bination or adanixture of ſeveral ; ether being the original inftrument ya 5p 
yn them all. Alſo the above terms are relative . to our ſenſations, 3 NY ht 
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az much as to the matter which cauſes them. 'The matter, which 
cauſes them, 1s, ſtrictly ſpeaking, neither light nor fire, nor cold, nor ? ; 

x und, nor ſmell, &c. it is ſome certain diſpoſition or mode in that +} N 
\ 
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matter, which «ffes our ſcnſations, and properly deſerves the reſpec- A 6 Bal 
I 


ether alone would not produce light: Fire is alſo a certain mode of Ny. \ 

otion, not in ether alone, but in air, water, earth, or any ſubſtance vg 

\; capable of producing it: Cold 1s an oppoſite efte&t of the ſame com- 1 ** ? 

ined elements: Sound 1s a mode of motion. "The ſame may be ſaid \{ * 

Of {mells, and of pleaſure, pain, conſidered in their exciting cauſes. 

V8 It is evident to any perſon, who thinks, that none of theſe can, N * 
properly and philoſophically ſpeaking, be one medium, or modes of | 

\\ one medium 3 but depend on the fit combination of ſeveral. Indeed, df q 

"3 N in the ordinary uſe of language, light and heat are conſidered as one  N , 

. medium, or modes of one medium, becaute they uſually go together \ I Q 

Y- or preſently ſuccced one another: but cold, and found, and odor, are 

\J 38. equally ſo; as we ſhall be convinced, 1i we clolely conlider them. b 


U 
Ved Bar is commonly conſidered as a difierent medium from ether ; ſo in VI 
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me reſpe&s it 1s, as much as water and earth are dierent from ether: _ k 
TJet air and ether may be coniidered as the ſame medium, 7z.e. as ether NJ VU 


1 -Srrepleted with a variety of heterogeneous particles ; juſt as water, mixed 

(With wine, or mil:;, or mineral impregnations, 1s ſtil] the ſame me- Jy WP NT. 

 \ dium water, only with that admixture. So 15 the earth ſtill coniidered \Y 

W as one medium, though confifting of many difterent materials. 'Theſe , 

\ 

A projeQtile force is always the origin of motion ; and by it ts al- K 

| Y ways produced another motion from a comprefiive force, in an oppo- 

Wo. I fite direftion. When ſome etherial particles are projeted from a 


things coniidered, what becomes of the grand natural argument for a Q 
trinity deduced from light, fire, and air? Nature and revelation muſt v4 
be treated both alike, to make out that doctrine ; muſt be abuſed with 2 
the moſt abſurd quirks and puns, and vulgar conceits. JF | 


N body, others will be comprelied by ang it. Wonderful eftes reſult ) 


N 
from theſe two motions. Probably the etherial particles, but certainly 

| ' thoſe of the ambient fluid (which is a mixture of ether and other, NJts. 
k matter), are of different ſizes and'ſhapes; in conſequence of which N As 


G ſome of them muſt be better adapted than the re!t to move by projec- \d, Y 1 
tile force; and the reit will be more influenced by the comprefiive. >W *$: 
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L077 5706S kefion, ielly by by the ol compreſſi he Tehteſt obſerva. 
//f8rce tion, however, will inftrut us, that the diſſolution = coheſion of 
| bodies depend on the nature of the bodies themſelves and on the 
' quantity of the operative fluid, as much as on its quality, We ſee N 
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ws 
224 {that fome bodies are hardened by heat, and others diſſolved by it ; 
heron and. that an intenſe quantity of heat will diſſclve bodies, which a 
Ks fighter quantity will harden. Water and air will harden ſome bodies 
T5 and diſiolve others. Whar fort of mechaniſm occaſions theſe various {| 
| . CW we ſhall never be able to know; it 1s hidden from all our 
þ ſes | 
(16) From Salmaſius's quotation of the book of Enoch it appears, 
, hat from Adam to the year 160 of Enoch, that is, the year of the 
/ e- world 1286, time was not reckoned by tropics or ſeaſons, nor by 
'— months and years; but by weeks only. If this be true, it adds to 
(el. (&: the probability, that there were then no tropics or ſeaſons, as at pre- 
iL ſent; as well as proves, that the week and ſabbath, inftituted to com- 
-+ 1 * memorate the creation of this ſyſtem's ſeven planets, orbs or heavens, 
e/3. 294, within the ſpace of ſeven days, was among all people the firſt diviſion 
fo G6+ of time. See Gen. viii. 10, 12. Grotius de Veritate, Lib. I. cap. 16. 
b ſe and Modern Part of Univerſ. Hiſt. Vol. I. p. 378. by the authors 
=.,of the Ancient; and Locke on Human Underitanding, Book II. * 
af chap. 14. F. 20, See Clemens Algx. Strom. L, of pag. 684, 085. 
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2 5 as much: and the 7 river's going ozz of Eden to cant ouk Para wer Gen. , \ 
eV; is a proof that Eden was high; and that the ſource of the river 
-#2- was higher than the ſite of paradiſe, which Jay eaſtward in Eden. 
ape The branches of this river ſpread far and wide; which alſo argues 
/ that paradiſe or Eden was very high upon the earth. Albertus Mag- 
0 3,” rus found in ſome very ancient books, that St. 'Thomas the Apoſtle 
Ja+x-> was the author of the opinion, that paradije was of ſuch an height, 
Woe . it reached to the Iunar globe. It 1s improbable, that Sr. Thomas was * N 4 
the author; he mult have been rather the reporter and confirmer of 
this opinion, or tradition. Nor 1s it ſuppoiable that paradiſe really +. | 
reached to the lunar globe: The phraſe 15 hyperbolical, and means & \ 
only, 1t was very high. It might approach to the lunar vortex. For dy 

a vortex, we ſuppoſe the moon, like the earth, once had, formed by a 
revolution round her own iaXx1s ; but that, at the delage, this revolution 

ceaſed by the moon's loting her original poiſe and conſequently her 

; vortex ceaſed. 'That paradiſe was the highelt part of the carth, there 

- 15 this phyſical reaſon to render probable; viz. when the fluid matter 

of the earth was ſettling at the creation into a ſolid confiſtence, and 
before the planets began their diurnal motions, the conſtituent matter” 

\ of the moon might be all that while ſituated on that fide of the earth, 

where paradiſe grew ; by which reaſon a gibboſity or ſwelling would 
* be cauſed-on that fide of the earth (as now in a lefs degree 1s the caſe 


\'N*) 
4 HS. p- 
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£) 
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:pnckt part of the earth, it would alſo be the firſt to become habit- 
abic ; it would the ſooneſt aſſume due ſolidity. 'This ſuppoſition cor- 


If reſponds with, and 1s confirmed by, that rabbinical tradition alluded | 
| to, Eſdras 11. 6. that paradiſe was planted before the earth came for- | 


\vard. The ſituation of paradiſe 15 ſufficiently pointed out by Moſes 
and Joſephus. The rivers, by which they deſcribe it, are well known. 

* Indeed theſe rivers cannot be reaſonably ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
identically with thoſe, which branched from paradiſe ; becauſe by 

4 the deluge paradiſe and Eden were deſtroyed, and the whole face of 


the earth quite altered ; but they repre/ert thoſe of paradiſe (as the + 
cripture may moſt conſiſtently be underſtood, according to its ana- 


Mogy and uſual language) Theſe rivers deſcribe nearly the ſame lines, 
A * that thoſe did. The earth is much altered, as appears from the ſituation 


S : of paradiſe, being now a flat country, or elle ocean. In what manner , 
V 


the paradiſiacal river encompaſſed (as Joſephus expreſles it) the garden 

\0f paradiſe, and afterwards divided into four ſtreams, we cannot tell ; 

\v but certainly it differed much from the rivers he mentions. "The extent 

ys of paradiſe or Eden was very great, we may well ſuppoſe. It appears 

by the deſcription that great part of Aſia, ſome of Africa, and much 

4 of the ocean, lie now within the ſpace it occupied. From the little 

ob anſminged by Scripture and tradition we can only uncertainly con- 

jeQure about this celebrated place, which is entirely deſtroyed. Pro- 

\ bably it ſunk at the deluge; eſpecially as 1t 1s reaſonably ſuppoſed 

that the deluge was cauſed principally by the burſting and falling 

{I down of the earth's external arch or cruſt into the ſubterraneous 

\ abyſs. As the ſurface of the primzval earth was probably of a laxer 

S texture, than that of the preſent, it was conſequently of larger cir- 
cumference; and paradiſe, the higheſt part of it, might approach ſo 
?nigh to the lunar ſphere, as to contribute greatly to the deluge, by 
deriving water from the moon,—another cauſe ſuppoſed of that ca- 

\\ }taſtrophe. In this caſe, as paradiſe was the firſt formed, ſo it would 

4 \Sbe the firſt deſtroyed. Its ruin, as well as that of other parts of the 

$ earth's ſurface, would both cauſe the deluge, and reduce the ball of 
\RRthe earth into ſmaller ſize, greater denſity, and irregularity of ſhape. 

0 Some pretend the authority of the ancients (but very unjuſtly ; for 

| none, to be called ancients, favor that notion) that the Adamical pa- 

\V radiſe 1s a place above, beyond or out of the earth, to which Enoch 

*v-Yand Elias were tranſlated, and St. Paul was caught. 'This conceit is 

\ «Not grounded in reaſon or tradition ; and 1s repugnant to Holy Scrip- 

"y2rure. The ancients ſpeak direftly the contrary. To what place 

F\gEnoch and Elias were tranſlated we are not told : certainly not the 

Adamuacal paradiſe in Eden; for in the days of Elias no ſuch place 

exiſted. By the paradiſe, to which St, Paul was caught, is undoubt- 

dly meant a place of kind and ſituation very different from that, 

\ wherein Adam liv'd: The place meant is the paradiſe of the dead, 

which our Lord promiſed to the thief on the croſs. This paradiſe 

is probably denominated from the other: It is the happy part of 
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'4 Njtiades, the region of ſouls in the bowels of the earth, IT. Eſdras iv. LE Acudles 
r. called by the Jews Abrahitm's boſom, by the Greeks, &c. Ely- /;>” 4 4 a 
WW wes St, Paul oh us he was caughr, act only to this place, but He Mod FCA 4 
Y xa ito the third heaven, The third heaven is different from any place, '; of SI ap FLA 
1 vJ - (called paradiſe: It 1s probably the ſun, the higheſt, the nobleit part Leh Zap 2 
| y..of our ſyſtem; and which, in reſpett of the earth, is the third hea- ” pf "{... = 
ven. According to ſome of the ancients, the ſun is the preſent re- Poe Se, W; 
idence of Chriſt in his mediatorial glory. This ſeems very probable 3 Fe 4-Ale HG 


ww» but ſee more concerning it in another place. Are Ac SEA@.- 


Form of God, on account of the dignity and purity of his nature, x Lie; 4; RFB eN 

X Yand becauſe of his repreſenting God, as * Ib image of God in- FA 

$13 \Vviſible, in his as of grace. He 1s called the Glory of God, on ac- 3 4 4 
Fw N count of his frequent appearances in the Shechinah, or cloud and fire, 4,_—. | 
; ithe ſymbol of God's peculiar preſence, and which denoted the my/ery FA 37 


| 43.4: 
| * Yof redemption and the revelation of that myſtery ; and alſo on account IN / 


N tof his repreſenting God in all reſpe&s. He 1s called the Sur of x | 
*\ Righteouſneſs, as being the redecemer, the inſtrument of life and right- ” / | 
x} wy<ouſneſs to men. He 1s called the fr/?-born of the creation, becauſe Lum na : 
| he really was firit produced. He is called the only-begotten of God, Au mt UA _ 
| V .. becauſe he was not incarnated, as Adam was, vithout ſexual gene. TT 
W > coco nor incarnated w7zh ſexual generation, like otter men ; bur 
4 Ypwas incarnated miraculouſly of a virgin. He is called the Son of Man 
IP <V4W $32 Daniel, tg foreſhew his incarnation in the human form; and he is 
'v <> Wcalled the $57 of Man in the New Teſtament, in alluſion to Daniel's 
WI } viſion, that we may underſtand him to be the perſon whom Daniel _/7: 
G w, even the Son of Man which is in Heaven, as he himſelf alledges ; 7 
that 1s to ſay, the Son of Man, who ts repreſented by the prophet Daniel & 
as appearing in Heaven. He 1s called the Branch, to denote his rifing / 
p out of the root of the roval lincage of David, at a time when the 
em or trunk of the original tree ſeemed to be cut down and deftroyed, 


ata kingdom 1s 1a ſeveral places repreſented by a fone, to denote its” £ 


__ 


»% 
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AA frability : And the /ewver exe; on the ſtone in Zechariah denote him and _//- 
ig the other fix arch-angels. For eyes, among the ſcripture-ſymbols, al- 
F vways denote governors; and thoſe too angelic governors ; unleſs where 

| iN y they are ſaid to be the eyes of a man; and then they denote human 


\ dy .\ ſeven branches, to denote vigilance, and the extent of it over the + << 
WW "Iſeven planets. 'The /even lamps on the branches denote the ſame as Soi | 
) RN the eyes on the ftone, viz. the ſeven ſpirits of God, or Chriſt and his G6. DA , 


; Gi paſchal lamb, to denote that it is a mediatorial kingdom. A beaft, ,,,,mc 75 >: 


1ngdom. ,_ Horns always denote the ſubdivifions of a kingdom; and” , 


| cate ſeven , 46 NJ denote 
\ | W 
, 


Di 


| N 
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of Chriſt, which are the ſeven planets. The eyes of the lamb denote 
(as eyes always denote governors) Chriſt and his fellows, by whom 
his mediatorial kingdom i is adminiſtered, : 

The Holy Ghoit is ſo called on account of his holineſs, and his | 

office, which 1s to make others holy : perhaps alſo in oppoſition to 
Satan, who 1s an unholy ghoſt, and one who makes others unholy. 

The number ſever has been remarked by many, as containing ſome 
myſterious import : It appears, in many inſtances, that God, in his 
works and diſpenſations, and ordinances, has ſhewn a peculiar regard 

wt He” to that number. Now all the myſtery ſeems to be only this. He. 
LE 5 Chuſes, by a regard to this number, to preſerve an uniformity and 
analogy in his works and ways, as he Goes in ſome reſpeCt in every 


Pan Y thing that comes under our inſpeion. 'This ſyſtem conſilts of ſeven | 
® He mowers primary planets, orbs or heavens ; ſeven arch-angels, angels of the 

preſence, or the ſeven ſpirits of God, are appointed to adminiſter his 
ole a, ntl government over them. He created this iyfem in fix days, and reſted 


$* bent ſeventh. In conſequence, he appointed the ſeventh day to be 


Ate $7 tp holy. It was highly expedient that man (who by his nature is 
Aa ſo much beholden to {igns and periodical obſervations in all his opera- 
% tions, and who likewile is a religious being, or made to worſhip his 
Maker) ſhould have ſome periodical time appointed him for the = 
poſe of worſhipping God in a ſolemn manner, as well as to ſerve 
_ nb other purpoſes of reſting from labor, and keeping account of time. \ 
It was alſo proper, that ſuch periodical time ſhould be kept holy in 
= ZE oat ommemoration of ſome great work or diſpenſation of God, highly 
SIE a one from man admiration and gratitude. 'The creation was 
ſuch a work : Before the fall it eſpecially deſerved man's gratitude ; 
Gn fac did not ceaſe to deſerve it afterwards. Therefore the Sabbath 
2, Was originally inſtituted to commemorate the creation. It received a 
pro eſtabliſhment afterwards in commemoration of the deliverance 
ho SR Iſraelites out of Egypt, an event coinciding in time with the , 
former. It had alſo a reference to the duration of the world, as well f 


het; 
E Frau = PIR. to its creation. The duration of the world 1s to be ſeven thouſand 


years: The laſt thouſand, known by the name of the M:llennium, 

-will anſwer to the Sabbath. Obſerve farther, that, after the reſur- 
_ reQtion of Chritt and the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt (both happening | 
- on. the firſt day of the week, w hich on account of Chriſt's reſurretion 42 _ q 
Heuch =3s called the Lord's Day), the firſt day of the week was kept holy hoy” 


chriſtians inſtead cf the ſeventh—for this plain reaſon—The TORWP> v5 q 

tion 1s more important to men than the creation ; and as a deliverance, 7 WW no 7 \. 

it 15 more delerving to be remembered, than the exit of the Iſr- elites, # 2... 
Ae Fo deliverance of a ſmall people from the yoke of Pharaoh 1s n 2 R8T ; 


thing in compariſen of delivering the whole human race from {in and =, Fn. 
he death. Obſerve farther, that this change of the day of reit and wor-* Code” , 
ME -s, i< 1ntended to indicate another myitery, v which 1s this—The Lord's Y 


2 © 

ABS. I Deng the next day after the Sabbath, correſponds to the next I þ 

/thouſ-nd years aſter the ſeventh, or g:and millennium, which 1s rats :  - | 
27 


be the laſt of this world : In that next thouſand (the firft of the world "4 C 
o, ceme) the ſyſem will be renewed after the conflagration ; The * 
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Fes Hebiven and new Earth will be erefed, anſFering to Chriſt's g7; * Te eos 

<1 Yate on the firſt day of the week. In this manner, it pleaſes, » ples a, = 

od to preſerve an uniformity and analogy; and an this, it ſeems, Re 
gylery conſiſts, : wt 70 Ke; 
intimations of Scripture let us add a paſſage out of *' L. {hom 2-4 

on, df Hermas. Vidiſti, inquit, illos ſex viros, & in medio * 

m virum illum & magnum ? Vidi, inquam, Domaine. "Hu Kerovis, 

quithprecelſus ille filius Dei eft, & illi ſex nuntii ſunt dignle,, / 2 FA 

n{gtauk dextra levaque illum circumſtantes. Ex his, inquit/hac He , Was 

us A antiis nullus fine co (fſce John xiv. 6.) intrat ad Deumg7 From as 

Ae ſays he, thoſe fix men, and in the midſt of them 70} 

nd great ? T have, Sir, ſay 1. That tall perſon, ſays he, +. Ja ” In C- Fi 


ed; and the fix are angels of eminent dignity, Standing on 0 AE fi He aunts 


ay and bir left. Of theje fix excellent angels, ſays he, not* 
n to God without him, S1mil. 9. F. 12. This books (Cc 4 £4 - ; 
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y 
T v mas, whom St. Paul mentions Rom. xvi. 14. was read by Ww_-4, 
d | iftian churches as an inſpired writing ; and pity it 18 |. Js Joi ; 
| AV other books, which were read in the ſame manner, 5 "WF + by 
$ "vu our churches now ; or at leaſt bound up with the New , 
* & he Apocrypha is with the Old. But the miſchief is, #7/-- /#©: 1b 
\" tay goint-blank againſt ſome long-eſtabliſhed COrrTuptionse | . M 5 mu. 
3 ignified with the title of /cripture both by Clemens OE _ 


Tertullian, The latter indeed, when he became a Mon-+ PAC £4549 lb to 
e quarrel again{ it ; but from a very groundleſs fancy, Er. CLF Pat ID) 

iy ſee by reading the Paſtor and Tertullian's ſuggeſtions. FM Wi ES 
"i in FE, piphanias, which (howſoever exploded) ex- ES Fog, 
Ne though conciſely, the ſentiments of the beſt chri-* a 

S'8 council of Nice. Eva 0 eas TATERY HYVWTFOY, TOY GUTOB vt 1 Ace 

LEtgy, HAY ABN He, HOU ef80a;* TY; 0: ayyengs; Oran ING = = fe ws fey , 7G 4+. 

TG& TVV&s TOY L.0T {OV NEFoAeyass 0% TO EV aulw. TCy X00 Pr” 

W100 EA KEPPgo-Ioh 1. - T, rw 7s _ father -_ Ce. C5; Can 
6wers, the principalities, the authoritiess The Jv 

oor, A certain ſeven made the world and MEA: 77. 6. 

»e avorld avas parcelled out amongſt the angels. For 6 ears 

. Quz eft Saturnal. Clemens Alex, has much ,,_,.E- 

Ytrom. L.V. pag. 563. Edit. Coloniz. See Ire c 5 Et 

. 55. fOwards the ſl The ſame 1s touched on py 204729, 

i early fats, whom I cannot by memory particularly + <- fa Acances: 

anſprion f the New Teſtament was io altered, as to give Xo *_ 
| Cnſe fon air, with perſpicuity, and had the apolto=l2- x 

$u1% PNiegs ſa " it, there would be little need of commentary Wot 4 EG> 

[N\ exp laifnit, Excepuing the Revelation. At a few places alluding to , 6 - 

aficierjt duſtogis and, opinions, &c. a few ſhort notes would be tufh- 

Fent. < The bypk might be made of a price for any body to purchaſe Cones, Wn 


is C e d verſes ſhould be thrown into the margin ; and Gorges rm ern 
1 
4 


U 


EE 


drcaky ag d ns made agreeable to the ſenſe. This, moſt ob= go EA aft 
iy, wpuld b improvement greatly conducing to the perſpls = =>—— 
of ca moſt lacted book. ths "A. 6d op, 
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R | (20) Revelation is not intended to exhibit the complete ſyſtem of 
nature, either phyſical or metaphyſical ; its end does not require that 
KiCOess/ = it ſhould ; it 1s meant only to influence and dire the morals of the 
F Kor x of diminutive creature man, ſo far as convenient in this preſent ſtate : 
Aa wes _- Yet revelation neceſſarily proceeds on the ſuppolition of a certain 
WY wes £0 — Ws exiſting : For without the ſuppoſition of a ſyſtematical con- i 
nexion among the beings, of which it ſpeaks, thoſe beings would be 7-249. 
Totally unconcerned with each other ; and, of courſe, the doQrines ZF7. - 
of revelation would be totally impertinent, Matters of mere ſpecu- 
lation are left to be colleted by the induftry of men, from nature, 
| tradition, and revelation; while matters indiſpenſibly neceſlary to 267 4 
WF z Ft practice are ſuihciently revealed for that purpoſe. < 
| | Revelation opens with the creation of the heavens and the earth, 
Fe RE (that is, of this ſolar ſyſtem) in order to ſet forth God's abſolute ſo- 
po vereignty. The ſequel of it ſhews, that this ſolar ſyſtem only 1s 
cave, ££-# = meant; not but that the whole univerſe was alſo created by the one 
| . God; but then this ſyſtem only 1s our concern. In ſcripture, the 
| * phraſe of the heavens and the earth 18 commonly to be underſtood of 
'this ſolar ſyſtem only ; as that of the heaven of heavens 1s always to 
| be underſtood of the whole expanſe of ſpace, and the whole aggregate 
of ſyſtems, properly ſtyled zhe univerſe. The heavens, which are the 
RF - peculiar theatre of all that is recorded in holy ſcripture, denote only 


*” 


Zere rw This ſyſtem, and that portion of ſpace which it occupies. The Moſaic 
FEET nag of the creation is not only confined to this ſolar ſyſtem, but 
2" 4 iound chicfly to this little earth, the reſidence of men, the ſpecies to whom 
bac revelation is addreſſed. The other parts of this ſyſtem are only cur- 
2 ca. ſorily mentioned, as their connexion with this required, to point out 
their uſes to men. 
ery oo ar [Jowever, notwithſtanding the omiſſion nn Moſes's account, the true 
| TED COtLS- _— ſyſtem of the world was anciently known” and was known moſt pro- } , 
ably, as ſome ancient writers affirm, by revelation. But that Lact COS 
. Af ledge was loſt, along with other ancient traditions ; until lately hu-. . 
a >  @. man indultry and obſervation again diſcovered it. In this age, we ©” 
preſume, mankind have found out, pretty truly, the relations of this US. / 
774 Es ſyſtem's capital parts. When human philoſophy 15 candidly and ſkils-/ Ara 
Ls PLE Jute 2a, Folly compared with the remains of ancient tradition, and even with'Z 5. 6. 
- Aa 7 the brief Moſaic account, it will appear that there is a moſt perfe&* 
ry Fa conſiſtence, ſo far as human diſcoveries are certainly right. 7. 
£ As to the metaphyſical parts of the ſyſtem, holy ſcripture is ſome-/ 
4A WAG! VL Zgew hat more explicit, the knowledge thereof being neceſſary, 1n order 
{74 o influence and dire& our morals : and alſo becauſe it is not poſſib! 


— —— 
L -—RZ 


— Foros that we ſhould know much of the inviſible world, but by a revelation 


5: 6- / Yet a great part of what 1s revealed 15 (as perhaps i it neceſſarily muſt /&2 ITE 
be, and as it properly ought) wrapped up in ſymbol rs allegory. a lac 


What was proper or neceſlary to be _- pon is clearly revealed; ; 
This in the ſequel will appears 4 2 . change? « 4,0 2 oo fs > 
1 


So ; In holy ſcripture, all the ranks f ET ble berhgs are often pop wo 48 
lefively and indiſcriminately ſtyled angets : for the ancients were not 


F —_— 4 the ule of words, on ſuch abies, as the moderns Arey 
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vided into  aag;, authoritrer, and powers; and ſometimes other ills 77ers? | 
are uſed, The powers are the ſeven ſpirits of God, mentioned Zech, Or L _\ &g, 
Iv. 10, Rev. v. 6. and elſewhere: 'The Jews ſometimes ſtyled them off 
the ſeven arch-angels ; and, in faR, they are the Legos and his fellows, E a” 2:3 Z's 
alluded to Heb. 1. and ſpoken of in Herme Paſter, Simil. g. as, by or; - 
and by, will more clearly be explained. By theſe, according to the : 
common f:ith of the ancients, God made the worlds ; that is, they . "4 h 
were his inftroments or agents in forming this ſyſtem, Deen wn 
The authorities undoubtedly ſignify the cherubim, a ſpecies of an-= »r Ao Y2s; S- 
gels, who preſide over planets and over nations: of whom 1s the IAE< 
vil, the prince and god of this earth, as he 1s frequently ſtyled. 
His order may be known from his office. The angels, ſo denominated 
In way of diftintion, are, 7 7hin4, the ſeraphinr. ** The angels,” 
ſays the quotation, which I have in the note next preceding tra 
ſeribed from Epiphanius, ©* are diltin&t from, and jor to, the, 
ol Foz . 


= 
fe 


powers,” Mi: Ciofrcorys, (Ra * /- Felton /6. +, 4, 

Though the ſeven powers or ſpirits of God, viz. ou; over, / ORA618 

Gabricl, &c. are frequently ſtyled angels; yet generally with ſuc a + Ki 
Suga ” 7 


diſtin&ion, as denotes them to be arch-angels or powers. 'This ne 
ne, who reads the ſcriptures carefully, can preſume to deny. p 
ReſpeCting the Word or Logos, 2B and the Help Ghoſt, the ſcriptures are® 


ery expreſs as to their — and eminent offices; becauſe they ſo - 


/* 


nn ner ne nn nn uM 


 \nearly relate to us. ReſpeQing them ard the Almighty adorable Fa- EE & Dae: 
io of all, three notions even now prevail, uſually diſtinguiſhed (L_ - 2s 
i 
and honeſtly entertained, conſtitutes a Chriſtian : Mark 1x. 20, 41, 
Wor Rom. v. 1, &c. No mote is required of any man, Eee om 


will not fay properly) by the epithets of Arian, Trinitarian, and Socinian. Z 
i ing to what he hath. Of this mind ſeems Fu//iz Martyr to have been, 


Letire here obſerve, that PERSONS ENTERTAINING ANY OF THESE > 
NOTIONS MAY HAVE THE CLEAREST RIGHT TO BE CALLED. 
HRISTIANS, AND TO ENJOY ALL THE PRIVILEGES OF THE 
NPEL:; FOR THIS RIGHT BELONGS TO ALL, WHO RELIEVE IN #<<; 
HE DIVINE MISSION OF [E5sUS CHRIST, AND CONFORM TO HIS 
RECEPTS, IN THE HOPE OF BEING ACCEPTED OF GOD TO ETER» — 
where he ſays, (cum 'I'ryphone) whether it be held, that Jeſus was the- £ 
ſon of God, and God (2.7. ityled a God) before his incarnation, or that L, feces. 
he is a mere man, made Chriſt by elefion, he is ſtill 7he Chri/t. But 
| 0 JN I ſay, conſcientiouſly, &c, becauſe, if a man atts not conſcientiouſly, 
Odby making honeſt enquiry, he 15 not.excuſable: reaſon and revelation * 
Ik ) ars given for enquiry : 'The underſtanding ought to be employed fe- _ 


*$NAL LIFE THROUGH UIM. Any belief in Chrilt, conſcientiouſly 
rioully, eſpecially in a thing of fuch ſerious concern ; and therefore 


AN 1t becomes every man, as he values the favor of God, to enquire for 
himſelf, and not to per/ecute thoſe who difſent from him, /z/# haply he 
[\ Y be found to fight againſt God, as well as tranſgreſs his laws; and by 
t oa: and wickedneſs damn his own ſoul. Chriſtianity 1s far 


trom teaching perſecution for opinions, or for any thing elſe, Know .* 
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aehos why your zeal, qo it _ L's perſecuting, but by ſuffering: If a man de- 


AY * km theo ide, or malice, or incdolence, or any 111 motive, he * 
- © 3s great abje. Such deviation 1s properly and truly herefj, 
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ſcriptural account of hereſy, and from the mo» 


s BY thoſe perſons who were frſt ſtyled heretics. In | 
W_ Wirg is hey, but a wicked heart. On this account 1t 15, \ K 
that) {o Wolently condemns, as St. Fohbn and St. Paul had 'VN 
<—don <- ?; N | 
Hoant yleNthe ducerp of a {trange God, who, pretending to 


agdi -hriidg s law, [diſhonor both : And he compares them 
h ſweet-meats, 

'that virtuous pagans v1!l be finally ſaved. 
35. ; Surely no leſs will virtuous chriſtians, 
Leg in faith will condemn only when it 1s 


ed agd oWinate? God#forbid it ſhould condemn vutheryiſe ; for 


ould begged ! KM muſt err in degree, In order to trial, 
Ki * {4M bl at 
ft1]] ma 


ſe = wickedly corrupted the Chriſtian faith ; 


IS 
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may rife by his own endeavours to in- 
Og by the fallen condition of his nature he | 
ſhort-of that perfection, both in know- \W 
v 


— 


ich Nis by application and grace to arrive at, | 
eingfthe caſe, unavoidable errors muſt be ex- 
n N ften pardoned ; and this favor muſi ex- 
uch as to arotner. Far 1s it from fol- 


W $ vat __ men entertain: 'I'ruth is ſet @ - 
= O : And aim at it they muſt, both —/ 
22 in Fth Fs | ” to S elr reſpeCtive means and abilities ; ; \y 6 
#: By cha d a Oe ne another. 'This 1s a duty, binding L 
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WY f his ſoul; 1s the ſolemn duty of a Chriſtian, of 
(cul Fur e given on purpoſe; and the books of nature and 
+ {MET _ laid open. To crown the performance 1s cflered a glcrious 
| AIR to Chaſtiſe the negle*t 15 threatened a tremendous punithment, 
*, In ſcripture-hiſtory are recorded many ftriking exampies both of re- 
warding and puniſhing men, x: qi - faith, both collectively and 
| individually. Faith, a right faith, as far as attainable, 3 15 A MOMen=- 
: &5] tus concern, being the ellential eround of God's glory among men ; 
© and conſequently, of human happineſs, The doctrine here advanced, _ 
concerning the duty, the reward and puniſhment of faith, 1s one ca- d, 
—7 pital lefon, held forth by revelation and common-ſenie. W 
Of the three before-mentioned opinions, now chiefly prevailing, I << 
all begin with the Jaſt, the Socinian ;. according to which Jeſus 1s Uk 
reputed a mere man, only ſuperlauvely aſſiited by the influence of 
od. This, among Chriſt's diſciples, was undoubtedly their firſt Q 
notion, becauſe of their ignorance ; but it feems evident from St, 
ohn's goſpel and epiſtles, and the wiitings of St. Paul, that they Pp, 
ſoon learned another, boih from Chriit's own diſcourſes, and from _ 
4 S$/ the ſyture revelations given by the Holy Ghoit, whom he tent. "That 
rp he is commonly ſpoken of as a man, and called the Soz of Man, 1s | 
; 7” 0 . uitle argument that he was merel a man : egos angel Gaorzel 1s called | 
a Man 
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', ecauſe he bore the 
Y/EE-- other places of ſcfipture are called me, on the ſame actount. Chriſt £.@, Zenon * 
pe [FE 1s called man, as he is called God, becauſe of his form, or reſem-  FruPR:Irvt Wor 
{Ds — blarce, Though not a man, he had human fleſh and blood, aſſumed Ay , 
_ as was neceflary to the end of his coming into the world ; viz. that 
living in fleſh, he might ratify the covenant of grace, with men live ze cam 

1d. .* Ing; and dying in the fleſh, he might ratify it alſo with the deadg "© 0 GT 

Ha-: and to both be a ſacrifice, a prieſt, prophet, and king. See Heb. 11, Le or Hh 

AH, 14. & ix. 17. Rom. xiv. 9. I. Peter ti. 19, The zere z:arhood of EF. 
4. 't Chriſt was a doQrine of the Cerinthians, condemned by all the early PIT 
(4 * /. V3). fathers. Praxeas held the ſame opinion, which T ertull;ar oppoſes ; A 
3 F. 3G, .and oppoſes not with deductions or reaſonings of his own, but with PI 
40. 


"68, of 
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the whole authority of tradition derived from the firſt belicvers in 
Chriſt, He makes an obſervation in this reſpe&t, which is equally 
applicable to every opinion, that profeſſes to be founded on revelation 
<* Duo pereque adverſus hereſes jam hinc prajudicatum fit, id cfje verum, 
fie qun-4p3.r primum, id efſe adulterum, quodcungque poſterius.”” By this 
e we prejudge all herefies equally ; that is true, which is firſt ; that 7 
is falſe, which is later. If therefore not one text in ſcripture could 
be found, but what might be firained to this opinion, it would never-" *© 
theleſs be a falſe doctrine, built on falſe interpreta.1on ; it being con- \ ' wy 
trary to the mind of Chriſt and the apoſtles. But the Socinian is a oy 05 tea” 
doctrine, which can never be reconciled with the letter of ſcripture, 4 Can ta el: 
PS. much leſs with the writings of the carlieft fathers. Several texts cannot ,C2=eamns, Ea 
A; poſlibly be reconcilcd to this dottrine without manifeſt abſurdity. See Yfuz what 
Mc How John 1. 1, &c. ui. 17, 31. & v1. 33, 38, 51, 02. & vil. 56, 58, & Xl OL, og. Eh 
(4:23 4. Palm ox. Matth. xx11. 24. Mark xi. Ifai. vi. 5. John xvi. 28. ga, 0, Zou. 
9. {/o. +. Cor. x. 4, Phil. 11. 6, &c. Heb. 1. & 11. 14+. & x. 4. 1. Peter 1. 11s Ge — = 
Dan. x. 5. Coloſſi, 16, 17. and qnany others. Chriſt is ſaid to have Lie; danke? 
been T heos o Logos (i. e. God the 74) with God at the creation. "ASPIRE .- 

X Thees o Logos muſt be underſtood, As the Jews underſtood it then ;' / BORIOY 
and not as we may pleaſe to interpret it now. What they underſtood Xoyos 
by the phraſe 1s cvident from Philo, and the paraphraſts, and the 4 af V RR 

hriſtian fathers. They underſtood a being, next in dignity to God, F *” 

with relation to us. I ſay, we ought to take the phraſe as 1t was Pobed, ; 

2 meant; and not preſumptuouſly faſten upon it meanings of our own. ,- 
Rez wt" We muſt not underſtand it in the ſenſe of ſome heathen philoſophers, - -- 
ce. who, ſpeaking of the origin of the univerſe, aſcribed it to two prin 97 
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KA. IS, matter, and the firſt TCY EV GUTYN Aoyov oy bn ity. FESELY 
which is God, See Sullingfleet's Origines Sacke, Book II. cap. 2. DAL: 


DocFae ncither muſt the phraſe be underſtood in the Omooufian ſenſe, which 27 Fi q 

" 1s far from that of the Jews and St. John ; or rather is no ſenſe at all, a hec as Xe ©. 
as we ſhall ſee” farther on. He came down from heaven, that 1s, he os, FE AL - 2 
Sc came by a local motion, not metaphorically : 'The fathers declare this " SY 


to be the truth. The Baptiſt intimates this, when he ſays, He muſt; 
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Tut "Chriſt waPfrom heaven in a proper ſenſe ; He came, Þ from. 
heaven. If he were a mere man, with what propriety © e ” 
Sto Jeruſalem, Matth, xxiv. 37. how often would 1 have 
 <hildren together, &c.? This gathering could have been rs n tis 
ge-exittent ſtate, when he, in-the name of Jehowah, led 5 
ſided over them. If he were a mere man, with wh 
could he ſay of the day of judgement, that it was not kn 
angels, nor to the Son, but to the Father only? Matth. % 
By ſaying it was not known to the angels, neither to the Son, 
Y places himſelf above the angels, as does St. Paul, Heb. 1. ® 
ſaying, but to the Father only, he places himſelf rev t to thy Father 
Y next to him in point of fore-knowledge, at the lea't, If hi \ 
mere man, with what propriety could it be ſaid of him, 74a? 
was in the form of God, yet did he not think it a thing to be fo: 
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> or made a prey of, to be like God; but that he emptied himſe 
vas made in the form of man? Phil. 1. 6; If he was a mer 
\ with what propriety could it be ſpoken of, as ſomething mira@lon 
that he «vas made fleſh; that be was born of a wvemen ; thathe' 
\ the ſeed of David eccerding to the fleſp ; that he was made a little 
than the __— ; that becauſe the children are periakers of fie | 
blood, he alſo himſelf Iihexviſe took part of the ſame ; with muM 
Iike purpoſe? Were he a mere man, what would there have B 
traordinary in all this? Tt 1s plain that ſuch texts would b 'Atra 
mpertinence ard nonfenſe ; as would the following—He 700k 
m the nature of angels, But the feed of Abraham. It he were ja 
mah, why ſhouſd it be ſaid, that he did not take upon him th 
of angels ; ? or where would have been the humility of ſo doing) 
had ? Though he wwas rich, yet for your ſakes he became poor, t 
through his poverty might &; rich. How could this be true, if h 
a mere man? When was he rich as a mere man? Or when, as 
Bid he become poor for our ſakes? Many more texts might b 
uced, equally irreconcilable to the Socinian notion : Indee 
whole tenor of ſcripture 1s againſt 1t, Neither 1s it reaſonable 
ofe that a mere man ſhould be exalted, as Chriſt 1s, over all t 
\ in heaven and earth : But ſee more of this in the peetry, Boog 
&y - There are two Trinitarian notions, if not» more: By the ti 
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mea: the Sabell:ian and the Athorafran. The firft ſuppoſes F 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, to be one perion, only under three gen 
nations. Bat this 15 flatly repugnant to the moſt expreſs wor 


| velation, which ſpeaks of them as three very diſtin perfons, 
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vient to each other. This notion was introduced :mong 
by Simon Magus, who fiyled himſelf the great pozwer of God; an 
that among the Samaritans he was worſhipped as the eternal Fa 
that he appeared to the Jews in quality of Son; ard to the Ge 
\ under the name of the Holy Spirit. However, they, who foNd 
this notion afterwards, would - take it ill to be thought diſciple 
Simon Magus : "They took up the notion, and applied 3 it to God, &:; | 
in their own way. T his notion ſeems to have had little prevalence. _ 
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V Q | | ather. This the council of Laodicea D dd 
Ty, - ih the famous council of Nice, Alexander, © | *$N\ 
N þ \v-* thor and attor of all that was done there, D 
S-"Q ) got the Son's conſubſtantiality to be W 
» 
» is he did merely to be revenged on j{ y 
70 her word, but omoorfros, conſubſtantial, 6B. 
\ public church, and deprive them of its | 
V. the orthodox Ferom ſays, with a tho- 
\ t&ecution, did like a ſharp drawn ſword 
\ v #-4eri/y. Now if we would follow the \y' 
23-7 0afopt, ' we ſhould embrace the firſt council 
no that of Nice, as later, and for cn, 
YE more fallible for another reatfon ; the 
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con nn n may be really ſuppoſed) that Father, Son, and Holy ' 
Gh thre e perfons in one being, 'The rudiments of this notion 
t of the heathen ſchools by Simon Magus, who 
hriftians to imagine a plurality of Aons in God, 
they imitators, 1mproved vaſtly on his concet z 
enfities and non-entities, ſubſtances and quali- 


Y ented above thirty ZEons in the pleroma or 
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were ſcarcely allowed the name of Chriſtians. 


e perſons, who held place and rank in the 


> y havggbpen more influenced by ſiniſter motives 
{dQ he pomp and power of the world, 

I minds more forcibly than the power 8 
"*%* laſt - $ fo ſecretly as to be unobſerved, had a dQ N 
\\ \\ ere aye little veneration for any councils. 'N 

; | Wy pe on the leatt verſed in ſuch queſtions, that N} 
v5 d , even ſ{uppoling them honeſt, are very | 
> =_ td truth F The cloſet is the place for 
of d wit But this council of Nice not only $_ 

ey I T txaNMygoverned by the proud and turbulent .v 
© "'P4 oa; LY allo Ki ed by many, even by ſome who are 
48 4 x fe ſons $ J eſnyicable and even deteſtable junto., 
N Won ea, | his Colle4io Conciliorum, ſays that the 
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G7 þ 7 Fonts, that they behaved like perſons curſed or or furies ; «3 they abandoned 
: « themſelves ſo to rage and rancor, And indeed all this is fully con« 
In £ <4 3z—- firmed by the hiſtories of them, given us by their own partizans. t 
Ze % x alſo Wake, Marvel, Sir Iſaac Newton, and Hales, to this —_— 
4 ſhort, every thing in that council was managed and carried with \ 
, the fierceſt fanatic violence : and though the Emperor Conftantine was » 
| AM preſent, he durſt not oppoſe Alexander and his party. It is plain, - 
tz .C. Het =he wanted either policy or wig or both, otherwiſe he would never 
—_ have ſuffered a council; but have puniſhed riotous diſturbers, of 
- = Franc hd , Hon whatſoever party. That he wanted power 1s certain ; for his private 
ThE | £ GEE) opinion was againſt that of Alexander, which then prevailed ; as ap- bt 
telod 


ars ſtrongly by his being baptized on his death-bed by an Ariin bis 
(hors thop, From this duality, Athanafi 7us and his, adherents proceeded to 
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a trinity ; advancing the Holy Ghoſt to be of the ſame ſubſtance with 
1/40 yl Fes the F ther and the You, But this was a work of difficulty : The firſt + 
Lf, ae: &-ll-2t Proachers of this doftrine were often ſtoned, or like to be ſo, for the 
Corn. 2/32/24 novel impiety. But their point was neceſſary to be carried ; other- 
-” wiſe their party muſt have fallen, at leaſt from the height of dema- 
gogues, to be private and obſcure perſons, The Arians and Trini- 
tarians contended with various ſucceſs a long time, *till T heodofrus 
came to the empire, who thoroughly eſtabliſhed Trinitarianiſm by all 
. the force of the civil power ; and cruſhed Arianiſm as far as poſlible, 
Since that time, I think Trinitarianiſm has triumphed as an eſtabliſh= 


ment unrivalled. Yet whoever honeſtly and candidly ſearches the P: 
ſcriptures, and the writings of the firſt chriltians, will find no ZN 
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for it: It 1s (if poſſible) more repugnant to ſcripture, than irrecon- 
Cileable to reaſon. Not one of thoſe texts, uſually brought to prove 
it, has the leaſt reference to ſuch a notion ; nor can: be ſtrained toQ * 
favour it, but by a mode of interpretation, which would be treated 
as moſt abſurd in any other caſe, where prejudice and wn one kg 
were not concerned. If Chriſt ſays, The Father'and I:are one; it 1s 
evident he ſpeaks not of eſſence or being; but only means, that a; , 
aQs by the Father's ſpecial authority ; ſee Luke x. 11. that their au- ST x 
thority 13 one; that 1s, he received his authority from God. St, N 
aul ſays, 1 Cor, 1ii. 8. He that planteth and he that watereth are one, 1c 
hat! one being? No. They are on the lame footing ; are fellow- þ.30. 0, 
workers; and, as it follows, are both entitled to reward according - 


"Yen -their works. Chriſt prays that his diſciples may be ene with him an FA 


| : God : ſurely not one being! Chriſtians are ſaid to be ove*body, and 
Wi. ofprinh: A:lt-. all oze in Chriſt, Nobody will underſtand theſe phraſes, as if Chri- G- 
Ze FE ud . ſtians and Chriſt had all but cne body of fleſh ; yet utay they be ſo Z- 7 3 
/ underſtood with as much propriety, as tne deals of the Father, 4 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, can be underſtood of their being one ſubſtafice. 

- £9 Common ſenſe and common conſent teach, that a phraſe, like this, 7. 1 
£&z40f large and various ſignificat: on, ſhould be underſtood as the comtext, 2. - (e 
«-: JE and the reaſon of the thing ſpoken of, do require, If in one place, 
He LO Ao T. John v. 7. (which is undoubtedly & ſpurious). Father, Son, and Hol 
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07 the Image: of Ged, the firſt-born of the Creation, the Lamb of God. 
He ſtyles God /:s God and Fathgr, as do his apoſtles, I. Peter 1. 3. \ Jy 
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| ing. The tranſlations in general ſet forth, that the Ford was God, \\ Fo 
Pt $2" -intending that he was the ſame being with God, ſpoken of juſt be- vY [= 

40-5 fore: St. John cid not intend any fuch thing: He meant not to aſſert \ * FyÞ her 

| Lend yeb) in any ſenſe the Godſhip of the Son ; neitzer that he was he ab/olute ) "<1 

| God, "Of a Grd or a divine Being. His intention was only to attirm, \\y | 4 

at the being already acknowledged by the Jews under the titles of \ * \ © q F4 

God the Word, the divine Werd, the Word of God, (Heb. x11. 4. Rev. I os 

XIX, 13.).All which in their phraſeology mean the ſame, was the thing 0 

he ſpoke of; and was (according to a juſt uniformity in God's pro- &}* an 

cedure) the chief ſub-agent of God, in the creation, government, J|. 2 

and redemption of the worid. This the apoſtle afferted in a proper (4 


He © manner to obviate the errors of the times. Some by the term Legos,\ \ 
PLA Wiſdom or Werd, underſtood only a quality in God, 7.e. the wiſdom WY dy 
> £ of God; ſuch were ſome of the Greek philoſophers. Others by the® wh \- 
Bad t:rerm Logos underſtood, what they called an 72; and denied his be- &@ * $; 
4 | ing concerned in the creation : ſuch were the Groſtics. In oppoſition Q | Nv ie 
h:3). to-all theſe, St. John aſſerts, that the Word, which he meant, was not \.A| 
a quality in God, 7z.e. the wiſdom of God; but the being denomi- | X N 
ated amongſt the Jews God the Word or God the Wiſdem ; and that 1 VN 
he was preſent with God at the creajion. The two firlt verſes ſhould beg + J 
an{lated as follows: x the beginning was the Word, and the Word war | | 
Gone Wi God; even God the Word was. By laying even God the Word W þ 
_ was, the apoſtle means to prevent his being miſunderſtood, as if hext | Q | 
| ſpoke of the quality #i/om, and to expreſs explicitly his meaning to\C-Y 
yes not the divine quality, but the being ſo called. As much as TIN WK 
ay, { meay God the Word, the being we cail ſo; it 75 he that was; h2 N;o% } 
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DI”... thus—17 the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God x ; 
and he (or it) was God the Word, which amounts to juſt the ſame 


SS ſenſe as the tranſlation preceding. The apoſtle intends the laſt clauſe 
T heos een 0 Logos to explain what he means by the Ferd; to ſignify Q\,\ 


The meant the being called Ged the Word, and not the quality in 
e divine nature called Word or Wiſdom. He (his or it), ſays he, W 
As & was in the begining with God, 1. e. preſent with God at the creation. . 
be dd- There is an ambiguity in the clauſe Theos een 0 Logos, as you ſee by 

he above tranſlations: But the apoltle's general meaning 1s clear; 
00Y7 « &. he means to aſſert, that zhe Word, he ſpoke of, was the being ſo xy 
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alled, and not the quality of wiidom 1n God ; and that zhis Word 
Gruine awas preſent with God at the creation. So in the 2d verſe he empha- 
aonmk-c:lly afirms by a repetition. 'The Greek word, in the 2d verſe, $ 
&r 4— rendered 7he /ame by our tranſlators, does not here ſignify merely the 
7: ates, © or he, or this, or it; but 1s intended to give an emphaſis to the i 
Toons apoltle*s aſſertion; T hat the Word wvas pofrtively projent wwith God "Y 
Ld the creation. His ſenſe and emphaſis may be tolerably preſerved i in Q 
Er elear 


Engliſh thus: In the beginning wwas the Word, and the Word was with y 
God ; even God the Word was: The ſame was werily in the beginning «& % 
FA 2 77h God. He then procecds to athrm, that the /Ford, who was with Q 
d at the beginning of the creation, was God's agent in rs. 
Pegs r<Fhis Koſmos, ſyitem, or order of things; a doArine contrary to. whar \W, 
uy ſome falſely held. 'The apoſtle had ſeveral intentions to anſwer, bo 


eginning his goſpel in this manner; as, 1ſt, to refute ſeveral errors 
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LS. » then prevailing ; 2dly, to ſhew who Chril really was; and, in fo ho 
2 Uoing, 3dly, to evince that he was the moſt proper perſon for the taſk i 

he 


AE as + aſſigned him: His relation to the world, for which he did and ſuffered 
” AF + dio much, and his relation to God, as the frit-born and the chief re- 
P, preſentative of God in all diſpeniations, made him above all others 
Ll EOF « fit for the office. The oreateſt inſtrumental creator and governor was 
Vi? tteit to be the greateſt initrumental redeemer and judge. Thus 
4-1 opening the propriety of the Chriftian plan, the apoſtle proceeded VP 
ney atirm, that the Word 1s the Life and the Z:ighr, (which the Gnotiics V 
held to be two different /Kons} that 1s, the Word, the*Light and the 
nite, are the ſame: 'The Word cave life and :Homination to all; and 
S; ie '/ 7 had done ſo at all times, it men 1 would have attended to and obeyed 
L his directions. See Prov. viii. 30, 31. Wid. Sol. vii. 22. to the end. { 
Fl; Yos Then mentioning St. John Baptiſt, as the forerunner and witneſs of 
Y3. Chris incarnation, he proceeds to aflert, that the divine Word was 
Dock ctar the Chriſt, who took human fleſh. He wwns in the world, ſays he, 
PE £4 (3. 0. incarnate) and the world, though made by him, knew him net. 
hs Frog. He came unto his cavn, (i.e. ento the Jews, over whom he had ipe-v1 
= x cally preſided in God's name) and they received him not : but pe 
gthat received him were ſaved by him, &c. And then he concludes » 
eurGohag Word was made Sſa, became the Meffiah, and a 1 age in all 
/ Tons 1s glory as ſuch, according to the propnets, Of his bs roma or full- 
A297 neſs (a Gnoſtic phraſe) have ave ail received (for God had given him 
7; 7” all fulineſs of authority. and hep ay! for this' purpoſe). "Chis 1s he 
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Y F aydible. All this St. John aſſerts of the Word, contrary to the opi- * 
| nion of ſome heretics. He uſes their phraſes in a different, that 1s, 
| in a proper ſenſe, Here, I hope, TI have given a juſt account of the 
apoſtle's meaning and deſign. In the Logos, Wiſdom or Word, the 
Jews always believed ; but they d1d not Know, it ſeems, (at leaft, not 
enerally) that he was to be the Mefliah. P/:/o ſpeaks of the 
; Oxog ſecond Ged, or Otto © Auyo; God the Word, ogyavo me Org 
organ of God, by whom God made the worlds; and ſo do the para- 
phraits.|g Plato and other heathens did derive from them the ſame, ? 
OPINION. Hermaz ſtyles him, ©* Precel/s ille nuncius, fine quo nullus OG 
«<< ex aliis ſex excellentibus nuncits (1.e. the other lix arch-angels) intrat Na 
a _** od Deum.” That tall angel, without whom none of the other fix noble Ww 
i | ; | 
"YL angels has acceſs to God, Accordingly as Chriſt ſays of himſelf, John | 


þ xiv. 6. 2945 EpXETUL ge; TOY WATELL, Ef [1 d £42, which 1s interpreted by Y 
SE" 54 Treneus and Origen 1n the ſenſe of Hermas. 7uftin Martyr ityles him , v * 


y G > the firſt of the powers, 7. e. of the ſeven ſpirits of God : » dg newrn : 


. 
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nal. ins cief power after the Father of all, the deſpotic God, is the Word, his N- 
hes . Son. And again he ſays Agr, Teo TAviwy ATIVTHLOATWY, © Ot; YEYVYEvT LE | 
| " CUVL1r4v TIy% £E eceule Aoy try, YT HUANEITH) Tos vic, Toe bY aryeno;, 79s Os | 
P, Otog, role o xugiog xa oyoge Cum Tryphone. God created by himſelf a 
rinciple (or beginning) before all creatures, a rational power, which 
is ſometimes called Son, ſometimes Angel, ſon:c1imes God, ſometimes Lord, | 
ſometimes Word. This laſt quotation I have choten, becauſe it 1s uſed 
Ef #a by Trinitarians to favor their cauſe : how abſurdly any one may ſee. 
ll? oy By uling yewmpe ſpeaking of Chriſt, and Twudiz or xriouele in 
— ſpeaking of the creation, they infer a difterence between the manner 
A@Y®) of Chriſt's production and that of other things ; but it does not ap- 


| - pear that Ju/ti# had any ſuch idea. "The manner of the produttion of 


#& 


every thing 1s equally ineffable. The difference in thoſe words 1s 
only, that the firſt ſignifies ſimply produdion, whereas the other two 
MA fgnity either produion or conſtruction, that 15, either the creation of 
"WM things, or the forming them into a ſyſtem, organization or frame. 
| Fuftin in this place means cnly to expreſs the primogentture of Chrilt, 
(.5 7. his exiſting before this frame of things; and on the ſame account he . }' 
L— ſays, God produced him «& cauls, of himſelf, 7. e. without any other 
£gent; whereas all other beings were produced by God and him con- 
jointly KCol. i. To this purpoſe Ju/{in quotes Proverbs vii. 22. Fe 
RR me in the beginning of his ways, in order to his works, In one 
place 7«/tin labours to prove that Chrill 3s diftin&t from God. "This d 
he does not in oppoſition to a duality, or trinity ; (he takes notice of 
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no ſuch notions) but to confute a notion, then prevatling, that God 
the Father himſelf animated the body of Chriſt; a notion which ſeems 
to have riſen from another, he mentions, previoutily entertained by 
WH; ertain Jews (I ſuppoſe the Sadducees) That the angels, in the Old 
| Teſtament, were not beings or perſons, but only virtues or exertions of *Y 
ago Gf | (hall quote another paſſage from 7u/#ir, becauſe it has been YN 
, ”—_ erverſely wrelled to the Athanaſian cauſe, though it is directly (as Q 
4 :3422, all Juſtin is) againſt ſuch a notion. AMau Tero To Tw 074 camo Te Toigh; d 
| mgvonlty yarn a, Tge Tally THY Toadlut ; (Vim Tw TH1gs 5 0% TTY 0 THTHG 
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And werily this produdtion, put forth by the Father Before all the things See Wales fon. 

#hat were made, was with the Father ; and with it the Father conver/es,s gg), Ey 

as ſaith Solomon ; and becauſe this particlar produttion was made ( bex- Of 2 


S gotten, created, or what you pleaſe) by God, as a principle (or begin= Zee 
Kare before all the things that avere made, Solomon calls it Wiſdom. 4 


e does not ſay that Chrilt was co-equal, co-exiitent, and co-eternal - 
with God, but quite the reverſe; namely, that he was produced by 
God before the creation, as St. John and St, Paul teach us. The 
context alſo and the tenor of his argument are point-blank again{t 
the Athanaſian trinitarian notion. Clemens Alexandrinus ſpeaks thus 
of Chriſt, Strom. L. V. H Te wv Gexn* MT Amen oN GH = £: T8 Og 
TY CbO2HTY TRwTN 2s 7eg9 anwrwuy TETUT WHEY os T% wel" £culny anH! a YEII EVE» 
T he principle or the beginning of all, which was made as a model by 
the inviſible God before the ages (1. e. before this creation, or the ſea- 
ſons meaſured by the revolutions of this ſyſtem), and awhich faſhioned 
al! things that were made after it, He ſpeaks often expreſsly 1n the V £ 
ſame manner, aſſerting Chriſt to be 7he fir? created, and inſtrument- x Sil Be; 
ally che the creator of all belides. He alfo aſſerts, that other beings, | A: /6, FJ 22 by 
whic -whick beyan to exilt after Chriſt, did afliſt in creating the things ſe a 


made after themſelves. The ſeven ſpirits (of whom Chriſt is frſ) DioeC, Hee? 
he ftyles the firſt created ; of courſe they were all creators. He calls A Vamp 


; 
| 
| 


Chriit God, as do all the other fathers ; ; aſſigning with them the {ame 
reaſon for the title ; namely, becauſe he 7s the ſupreme repreſentative of 
God, by ſpecial appointment. To the ſame purpole Lafantius, ©** Deus 
* igitur machinator conſtitutorque rerum, anteguam preeclarum hoc opus 
© mundi adoriretur, ſaneum incorruptibilem ſpiritum genuit, quem filium 
* nuncuparet-”” God the defh, igner and builder of things, before he ſet about 
this noble work, the world, begat an holy incorruptible ſpirit, which he called 
Son. Lib. iv. c. 6. See Wiſdom of Sol. concerning /Y;/dom. T ertullian 
(de Prezſcriprione Hzzreticorum) gives us a creed, ** gxam eccle/ia ab apo- A 


| «© folis, apeftoit a Chriſto, et Chriflus a Deo tradidit ”? Which the church —_ 
Y% 
> 
y 


received from the apoſtles, and the apojtles from Chriſt, and Chriſt from God. 
In which, apreeable to all the earler fathers, it 1s tefified, that Chriſt _ 
is a being diftini from God, and the chief agent of God, both in ——- _ 
the creation, and in all the patriarchal and prophetical di ſpenſations. DJ £ gf 
Unum omnino Deum eſſe, nec alium preter mundi conditorem, gai univer/e2 HF -v&f + 0M 
de nihilo produxit, per verbum ſuum prims Omnium aemiſſum; id Verbun cape 
filium egus appellatum, in nomine Dei warie wiſum, &C. And though; — _” 
after Tertull;/an became a Montanift, he ſpoke of a Trinity ; yet that Dre 97 Fw 
was Only a Trinity per e&conemidm, i.e. by diſpenſation, or diſpoſal of 
authority ; in which ſenſe we all believe a Trinity. La@#antius, than I aa" 
whom none 15 more expreſs about the inferiority of Chriſt to the Father, 
has one place where he ſays, Chriſt is una /ubfantia with the father ; 
but by this he does nor mean that Chritt 1s conferbarntial with the , 
Father, but of a ſimilar ſubſtance ; as he alſo ſuppoſed all angels an *- 
._ the ſouls of men to be. The Greek word omooufros was wy firſt uſed es, Het : 
- + 2n the ſame ſenſe. Pity it is, that ever theſe men ulied ſuch language, 4... £2 
| \ Fat Da = "Hg or finiſter deſign, aſterwards be employed to "fm Qed, 
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'vety 11] purpoſe, and much againſt their intentions, I had almo 

-« forgot to mention gratis, though he is a principal, and ſhou'd have 

come in before Juſtin Martyr, He is very expreſs in his Epiſtles in ' 
aſſerting the nature of Chrift to be ſuch, as hath been ſet forth above 

In the quotations from later fathers, I ſhall only mentio». here one place FR. 
_ In the Epiſtle to the Trallians, which is very remarkable. They intro- . I 

1 troduce a ſtrange or unknown God, T hey think Chrift is unproduced ; that 

: ( the Holy Spirit is not. WSome of them jay, that Chriſt is a mere man ; f | 

LA ” that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, are (tavroy) the ſame : that the \! 


aworla was not created by Chriſt, but by ſome foreign power. It is very 


obiervable, that he here condemns the opinions of both Socintans and 
Trinitarians ; and ſtyles ſuch men introaucers of a flirange God, which C 

Is the prophetic charatter of Antichriſt in Darxie/. He often recites ,| : 
the true creed concerning the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoit ; I ſhall W \ 
take jr out of his Epiſtle ro the Philippians. There 7s one God and 4 


\Þ 
Father, not two nor three. Being one, there is no other but he, ſole and \ 


"8 py 


true; for the Lord ſays, thy Go.' i: one God, And again, Hath nt one 


EI : 
or Sus Sos Ha tmke" 


- , 4 God created us? Is not one the father of us all? There is alſo one Son, , \ | 
the word God (or God the word) ; for the Only-begotten ſaith it, awho is | 
pgitt the boſom of the Father. And again, there is one Lord Tejus Chrijt. 
And elſeavhere, what is his name, and what is jon's name, that we may V \ 
* know? And there is one Paraclete ; for he ſaith there is one ſpirit, &C. \Q 


And ſoon after he gives the reaſon of being baptized into the name of 
- theſe three, not that they are one under three names, or three tncarnate, 

LL ' 7 | but rartaking of the ſame honor or authority : which participation he 
mn e'{ev. here explains, to conliſt in Chriſt's receiving authority from the 


Aon to) PP EnLF ther ; and in the Holy Ghoſt's receiving authority from the Father 


” and the on, | 
o; beolleoes I think the quotations produced are ſufficient to evince, that Chriſt 
Z 3s frequently ſti led God and Lord by the ancients, yet was never under- 
— ſtood to be the one only true God; but was eſteemed to be very diſtint 
and inferior to him. 1 might bring hundreds, I believe, of quota- 
tions, quite as fuil and plain to the ſame purpoſe, or even more ſo, 
than ſome of thoſe which 1 have uſed. The ſacred writers themſelves 
always dillinguiſh him from the only true Gcd, by proper nitles added ; 
and the apoſties frequently diſtinguiſh the only true God from him 
N 12. by adding the title farher, only true, or ſome ſuch like addition, 
; 'J Toarcue as ſomedo (of whim more knowledge and candour might bz 
Cod /Foexper'cd) that be muſt be God 1n the abſ9Jute ſenſe, becaufe he 1s 
called God in ſcripture, 1s very weak indeed. In all languages, but 
/" 23.24: 257 more eſpecially in the Hebrew and Greek, it is common to ſay a thine 
Z SJ) RL that wn'ch it repre/ents or re/embles. Our Saviour ſays of the bread 
abs : " In the ſacrament, his is my body; and of the cup, this is my blood ; 
meaving the bread :ind wine repre/ent his body and blood. But par- 
ticularly the word God is uſed in ſcripture ſo variouſly, that it ſeems 
ſtrange, how any perſon, the moſt ignorant, would ever uſe the above 
argument for Chritt's real abſolute divinity. Moſes 1s cajled God, 
mapittrares are called Gods, &c. &c. Chriit 15 propheſied of as one 
who ſhould be calied God ; and that in a character much Pye any 
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|} him God, if he be y > ſo in the T5 ſenſe : it is blaſphemy of 

their own making. Let his anſwer to the Jews be an anſwer to them, 
{we X. 35. If he called them Gods unto whom the avord of God camt 
and the ſcripture cannot be broken; ſay ye of him, whom the futher bar 
{mnt and ſent into the world, thou blaſphemeſt, becaujc I jaid. I am 
the ſon of God? He had a better right. than any other perſon to this 
title ; and therefore it could not be blaſphemy, applied to him, any 
more than when applied to others. When the Jews ſaid, hou m- heft 
thyſelf God; unduubtedly they did not menr, that he made »i-- (elf 
really God, or did claim to be really one Beiog with bis father ; but 
that he aſſumed the divine authority in a very eminent deyree. They 
meant no more than he did, by ſaying 7 am the fon of Grd; that is, 
one repreſenting God, ſanftified by him to bear thar tit' and dig- - 
nity ; iu Ot, "inflar D-i, Philip. 11. 6, as God, like God, 
Note, that though the fathers ſeldom, and moſt of them never, 
ſpeak of any, befides Chriſt, being pr. duced previous to the creation 
of the world ; it 1s not hbecaule ncne other were previouſly produced z 
but becauſe Chritt is the 0. 'ly one whom they have occaion to men» 
tion ; he 15 the ſubje& of heir oiſcourſe. Other beings were alſo pro- 
\ duced before the formation of the world, as appears by H=-rmas, and 
= authors; and as ſcripture confirms, Gen. i. 26 Joh xxxviti. 7. 
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Chriſt's ſix fellows, at leaſt, exiſted before z and aſſilted with him in 
forming it. Clzmens Alex. juſt mentions thera as the firlt crea. cd. 
Athenagoras and Theophilus are evidently interpolated in moſt or all 
of thcſe places, which relate to the origin and nature uf Chriit; yet a 
ſound critic will diſtinguiſh their genuine ſentiments, and ſe that - 
theirs were the {ame with thoſe already mentioned: Conſidering 
through whav hands theſe ancient writings have been tranſmitted, it 
is ſurpriſing, and ſeems providential, that they are not corrupred 
worle. Rufinus and Jerom confeis, they themſelves took very facrt- 
legious freedoms with the writings they tranſlated and tranſcribed, by 
'> aliering or omitting what claſhed with their pretended orthodoxy. 
However, the nonienſe brought in by metaphyſical corruptors, 1s eaſy 
y to be diſtinguiſhed from the truth. Their reafonings need only be 
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read to be deſp.ſed. 'Their notions are evidently as groundleſs as miſ- 
chievous- Lovers of vain glory or worldly intereſt, falſely called phi= V 
> loſophers, ſowed the deadly tares. Applying certain Tesifh and hea- * 
theniſh metaphyſical notions to Chrili, they began to make him either 
* a mere quality or operation of God; or elſe the 1nternal reaſon of « 


he 
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D God, begotten into a perſon a little © fore the cication, Unſcriptural, N ys 
abſurd, blaſphemous conceits| 'To quaih the dorines of this ttamp, or 
St. 7ohn began his goſpei by declaring that Chriſt is God 752 word, or , - 6 


the aivine avord, a name and notion "amiliar to the Jews, Importing ny 
the fir/t-born of the creation, as Chrilt rs ſtyled by Sr. Paul, and who JY, 
in Sol:men's time. was called wi/dom. Although the Jews very well _ 
knew the vi/dem or word; and acknowledged him as God's inſtrue 
ment 1n creation, and as their chief leader under God, as appears 
from Proverbs, viii. 22. Wiſd. So). vij. © ccluf. xvit and xxiv. and &N 
ſeveral other places before referred to, and from P/z/o and the Jewiſh J 
Qparaphraſts ; ; yet they did not knaw explicitly, at the tle of Chrill's 
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3>« 2.6 thoſe places where the Logos, or Angel 
Era nythe peculiar leader of the Jews; in the prophecy of David, the Lord 2, 
fg Said unto my Lord, &c. and Plalm xl. 5—12; in the viſions of {/ainh "I ; 
and Exetel, where the Logos, Or glory of the Lord, appears in human 2 "I 
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1% he was to þ their "Mcfiah. 


4 7 This indeed was : ks 


"2 and inſinuated in ſeveral places of their ſcriptures; as in the facri--; 
fice of //aac, Abraham's only fon and heir of the promiſes ; FOR, N-1 


to Chrilt, as God's only fon and ratifer of rhe promiſes ; - and in a! 


"pink ; and 1n ſeveral other places, At Chriſt's advent, the Jews were / 
grown very ignorant of their ſcriptures, As xiii. 27, Their igno- 7 
wn and the conſequent errors, made it goerrp for * Fohn to 


would they have obeyed him; eſpecially of the Jews: that he had 

SOArtways been God" repreſentative; for, according to their own maxims 
God himſelf was ncvir ſeen or hrard; but the Only-begotten, who was 
In his boſoin (7. e. the chief and moſt dearly beloved of his Sons) always 
declared or manifefted him: that this Logos was made fleſh, and Hecame 
the Charili, This 1s the doctrine of Sz. Toby. Providencially ſo much 
good roſe out of evil, tha: the nature of Chrift (about which there 
hath been ſo m':ich impiety and cruelty in the world) was clearly af- 
2 certained. Not but that error has generally triumphed over truth, as 
Chritit and his apoſtles foretold it ſhould. Yet the fathers cf the firſt 
three centuries are all full and clear in aſferting the diltintion of the 

ord from God, as I have obſerved; and that he came down from 
heaven into a human body, and ſuffered a5 a man. Jrereus, 1t he 18 


not interpolated, falls in ſome places into a philoſophical jargon, in» | 


compatible with ſcripture, through a zeal ro combat the Valentinian 
oarines of Zens (zeal has often carried ſeveral beyond the tr uth) ; 1 
ut he is the only one, of that early age, I think, that has fallen into 
that nonſenſe: and this he has done only 1n ſome places : he 1s gene- 
rally very explicit, and cuniiſtent with ſcripture and the earlier fathers. 
1gnatius, whom we may conſider as an apoſtle, 1s exprels (as arc the 
ſucceeding fathers, whom I have mentioned) that the Word is a crea- 
ture far diitinct from and inferior to God (this he repcatedly ſets 
forth), and was made fleſh, and lived like another man, and ſuffered, 
Origen, diſputing with Cel fur, who alledped that a God (meaning an 
-_..inferior cr ſecondary God, ſuch as Origen neld Chritt to be) could 


a" not ſuffer, was afraid at firſt, that it would be bad philoſophy to 


deny his adverſary's allegation; and therefore ſuppoſes a human 
ſoul to be united with the Word, in order to render Chrill {uſcept- 
ible of ſuffering : but he 1s the firſt im this opinion; and he re- 
canted it afterwards in Book IV. againſt Cel/us; for he there 
£ firms, that the Word was the ſoul of Chrif, and might be affeted's 
the body ; that there is nothing abſurd in thinking ſo; but that . 
bis ſufferings wore a ftrong argument of his love to mankind, And. 


of the preſence, is repreſented an(Pnce7 Vo 
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then he quotes Phil. ii. 5. to that purpoſe. Undoubtedly this 1 Z Azuae.ci 
the ſcriptural doftrine, and the moſt rational, Thoſe that erred, ,, 4, er ted fo, 
were miſled by their metaphyſical prejudices, which were very fooliſh, Loxz Hao 
Clemens Alexandrinus had a notion of the Word's impatibility ; and, 4  _ 
as a true Stoic, aflerts that all good Chriftians become impaſſiveg. Aeantlhs 
Origen, though he aſlerts the creation of Chrift and his inferiority to _ + 
God, as ſtrongly as any one does, yet holds that he 1s eternal: but 
| in the ſame ſenſe he ſuppoſes every creature,to be eternal. "This he | 
founds upon Greek metaphyſics. Ariftetl held the matter of the Vads Wn 
world, though created, to be eternal, in the higheſt ſenſe of the word. 2 4- -9 i 
” 
oe 


They alledged for this opinion, that it was unworthy of God to be /”; 

at any time without a creation to govern, The ancients, we muſt 7 

obſerve, had two ſenies of thoſe words we tranſlate ezernal, one ſenſe % 

abſolute, and another limitary : 'The abſolute was the ſenſe commonly v*2 

now underſtood ; the //-:itary reſpetts that porizon of time meaſured 

by the exiſtence of the world ; whatever was ſuppoſed to exiſt previous _ 

to that time (or before the ages) though with a beginning of exiſtence, 

they denominated, in an improper ſenſe, eternal. This double ſenſe M4 Rk 
& 


was the occaſion of much and hot diſpute ; particularly between the -—-— a 
| Arians and AckGons | 


| Athafnans, The latter held Chriſt to be eternal, mean= poo and, 
| ing, evidently, in the limitary ſenſe (for at the council of Nice, whichz. AGES 


x 


was eternal or co-eternal with the Father: that was left for 4thana. 
was ſenſeleſs quibble. Both parties meant well enough, in this re= 
Hel 6s a 
$0 
Arians were right in denying it ; for Chriſt and God are very different 4 , $a 
e rs | Sf a fe: 6. 
ſelf tells us, that he recetves all from God, that he 1s in a itate of trial, 
ſhall only mention a very remarkable paſtage in Fu/tins 
without hope, &c. This may ſuffice concerning the nature of Chrilt. j- =, 
mediatorial worſhip feems to be due, and has ſcriptural authority. : /z6. 
worſhip God through the Son, as did St. Paul. Undoubtedly ſupreme 
Det: MS > 
your prayers, being enlightened by the ſpirit ; ſays he again: In whick © 


fius) ; the Arians held he was rot eternal, meaning in the abſolute Z, »- or a 
4 > 
| Tpe@&; but very ill in ſ:eking pre-eminence and profit. Indeed, con= 
beings. 'This, as we have {cen, all the early fathers aſſert. He him- 
and aZides in Ged's love by doing his will. The apoltles and fathers He oat 
Martyr (cum "Tryphone) : The Sen of God, not becauſe he 75 the Son, een 2 oe 
| Reſpetting the worſhip of him, I ſhall only obſerve, that a ſort of 
In the book of Revelation particularly, many inftances of honor and 70% 
worſhip is not to be paid to Chrilt. S:zg 7 God through Chriſt Feſus, 

Foes FS © 32 GO, 
place he does not mean, that Chriſt 1s to be prayed ro as God ; but » 
£v1ident from ſeveral other places of his epiſtles, This 1s agreeable OS L 

| +64 © 


had no notion of a modern trinity, they never ventured to ſay Chriſt 
. ſenſe, as it plainly appears. This, like moſt theological ſubtilties, Fe Mf: 
= 4-2 < 04 , 
cerning the co-e/entiality of Chriſt, they differed with reaſon : 'The ,ovfuj 
Tay the ſame, I might accumulate quotations to"this purpoſe From - 
taem all. 
and ſtrong, and wiſe, and without fin, ( being the Power and Wiſdom | £ 
of God) can therefore be ſaved without God 5; how much leſs can yen Loot. | 
worſhip done to Chriſt may b2 met with. The fathers dirett us to | — ? 
ſays [onatiuss Have only Chriſt before your eyes, and his Father in 
SY 
regarded as a mediator or high-priefſt, as vt. Paul teaches: "This is 
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but to his Father ; and promiſes, avhat they aff the Father in his name, 


- k #25 <3 he will do. He, having all authority or plenipotence_giyen to him, 
4 | -to rule and judge in the name of God; it ſeems to follow, that he 
__ Cy _ ak 
p -f / g. HJ, [Tay be prayed to, as God's repreſentative, or as ſupreme mediator ; bv 
%E 


ference obſerved between a King and his Lord-Licutenant, though NY. * 
the laſt be inveſted with the fulleſt powers. The reaſon of the extra- 
ordinary honor, due to Chriſt, fully evinces the nature of that honor. 
See John v. 27. Heb. ti. 9. Eph. i. 21, &c. Phil. 11. 9g, 10, 11. 
- That fulneſs of the Godhead, divinity, or godiike endowments, which 
7a ol—t.e. God imparted to him, Col. 11. 9. that divine power and knowledge, 
: of which through him we all receive a ſhare, John 1. 16. & 11. 34, © 
2035. Eph. iti. 19. Rom. xv. 29. Ifai. xl. 11. Peter 1. 4. Colol, 1. 


hriſt, whom we are commanded to acknowledge to Le Lord, to the 
Z glory of God the Father. This fulneſs, as it enables him to ſearch the 
* heart and reins, Rev. 11. 23. and to diſpenſe judgment as God, ſeems Y \ 
» — to render him a proper object for us to addreſs, as our interceſſor with J y 


ather, and commands us to do the ſame. Little would a Contrary 


Areion become him, who came To call men to the worihip of his 
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Otoy naTxyyerrovra, TOY eculoy TO\E20 , as Ignatius expreiles it: Little 
* would it become him to propoſe himſelf as an objett of adoration, in 
any other view than as a mediator; fince he came to call thoſe who & 


Low : / 's 1I. ſays, that in leading the perſon to be baptized to the /avacrum 
{.1FY, or >|, (any place of water) They called upon the name of the God V 
— =and Father of all; and that the perſon was alſo waſhed in the name of 


Poly 
fo: 


of the Holy Spirit, who foretcld the things of Feſus Chrif? by the holy 

” prophets. He does not ſay, that they prayed to any but God the Fa- 
TJ 

nd wine, gave praiſe and glory to the Feather of all, in the name of the 


y —* Son and of the Holy Ghoſt. Tertullian favs, Deum per Chriftum colimus : 
Ved alamcg Bradt we worſhip God through Chriit; ayd tel:s us thay us, way 
—L —=confeſſion of martyrs. pore A144 SULCT; 
* i. Sa The Holy Ghoſt is rleither ul nA 


' Trinitarians, nor a quality, as the Boch 
diſtin from God and Chriſt, as the ſcriptures and fathers fully de- 


, 
4 


as Chriſt promiſed : and we are baptized into his name on account 
£75; of his being ſuch; even as the children of Ifrae] are faid to be bap- 


| v1 tized into the name of M/s; allowing that the Holy Ghoſt 1s to be 
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"26. & 11. 3. Eph. ii. 5, 9. is the foundation of that honor paid to V » 


God. Heb. vii. 25, One thing 1s certain, he never bids us pray t k 
imſ?1f, much leſs to worſhip him as God. He himfelf worſhips the y 


Y 
had ſunk into polytheiTm, to worſhip the ſole true God his Father. & 
Fuſtm Martyr, TeTating the manner of the ChriftianTicraments, Apol. L 

- Feſus Chriſt, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and in the name i 


, ther. And of the Euchariſt he ſays, that zhe pr dent, taking bread RR 
YJ » 


' 
| 
We £0 of clare. He 1s the ſupreme vicar of Chiiſt, ſupplying Chrilt's abſence, | 


revered "0 a inuch higher notion than Mz/cs, Some perſons wall $ t 
* 


"A 


V | " \UY 
(& : J 
Ny Re 
K Mow Ghoſt to be a being or perfon ; but hold th 


| 

at R INS 
only an exertion of the divine power is intended by that term, 'This» WV 
however, is a glaring error. 'That the Holy Ghoſt or Paraclete 1? 
really a diſtin being, receiving authority from God in Chrnilt's name» 
1s clearly afferted, John xv. The Greek ezew; 1s ſome argument» 
that a being is intended ; if only an exertion was intended, the Greek 3 
ſhould have been cw. Chriſt very emphatically ſpeaks of the Holy _ | 
(Ghoſt as a periin; and puts him 1n compariſon with himſelf. My + © 
Father awill fend you another comforter : another implies one like me, a 
ox /afhe pon Had a SAL ——— been Lungs = - DLO! FAY - 
mu ave 1al not another com orter, but another comfort; and tne | 
compariſon ſho u!d have been, not betwixt Chriſt's perſon and the /0fh* [4 
D Holy Ghott, but Chrilt's agency and the holy ſpirit or agency of God, g GT. 
N Chrin ſays, he fhel! receive of mine, ſhall take part of my commiſſion : J- 6 
This could in nc ſente, not even a figurative, be ſpoken of a quality or ALS. 


51 operation of God: only a perfon, like Chriſt, could receive a ſhare of 2 fp 


Chrilt's authority : A quality or oP: ration of God could not; rather === 

Chriit muſt :ecivdpf it. Chrift lays, HE avill ſend the Holy Ghoft : Dior Her 
{> nate is 1t allowable, in figurative language, to ſay, HE will ſend EE 3, 

a quality or operauon of God ; however, no figure ſeems intended: /4-; Une — 
He means, whet he might very 'properly ſend, a perſon, the prophetic /; . 
y 9/:ri7, who had always been his afſiſtant, Chriſt undeniably ſpeaks of 
a perſon, He farther ſays, the Holy Ghoſt fall peak what he hears, 
and not ſpeak of himſelf, John xvi. which can with no propriety be 
ſaid of an exertion, but only of a perſon, and of a perſon delegated. 
We know that the phraſe 5:1y Spzrit 15 frequently uſed to ſignify either/_ » © 
a quality or an operation, or an endowment or gift; but this 1s no ZI LL 
argument, that a being 1s not alſo ſignified by the fame. We know, 
that the ancients denominate beings, and qual ties, and endowments, 
by the fame name; and often confound them, as it were, in the fame 
breath. Much might be ſaid to prove from ſcripture that the Holy 
Ghoſt is a being ; but little is neceſiary, The firlt fathers nn1v a LE 
ſpeak of him as a being, and as Chriit*s ſubſtitute, Tcnativs (Epilt. 
ad Philad.) favs, there is one Peraclete, who worked in Moſes and the A; 
prophets and apoſtles, In the ,, piit, ad Epheſ. The He! 1 Spirit Jpeakst7 2x. PF 
z5t his on, but Chriſt's; neither of pizajelf, but of the Lord; as S 
__* told us thoſe things, which he received of the Father. For the 


ord or Logos ſaith, << bas ye hear is uct mine, but the Father's, that ThE 7 
ys me.” And of the Holy Gheſt—: ©« He fpall not ſpeak of himſelf, but b: ; 4 P42 
whatſoever he ſhall hear of me.” And of himjc!f he ſaith 1o the Father, 7 


E* ] have glorified thee upon earth; the wirk which thou ga veſ? me I £4 

have finiſhed. I have manife}ted thy name to men.” And of tie Holy ee | 

Spirit he faith, ** He ſhall elcrify me, becauſe he ſpall receive of mine.” 

I thall quote no more to this purpoſe from this or any other father WE 

ſurely what is already quoted is ſufficient. The early fathers all agrees fan = | 

They ſtyle the Holy Gholt Parac/ ze or the prophetic Spirit, and ome. PAtr EY 

times 7 he Son of Ged, as in Hermas : But he 1s never ityled God or A 

L.:rd, or worſhipped : Of this Tuſtin Mortyr, and even Trenens, wilt Coontary 

fattsſy any RY. who wall bg, at, the pams to con y iithem. 'Thoie 
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20nors V reſerved for the Logos only, to whom Ged will give hi 


». f bo glory, and to no other. 1 might bring many quotations from the fa- 


mn to this purpoſe ; but I will only mention La&artivs, (Epitome, 
any page 42.) Aﬀter fully ſetting forth the nature of Chrift, he ſays, 
OY HneF, T hat of all the angels, which the Jame God formed of his (ſpirits or } 
breathings, Chriſt alone was joined in fellow/hip of ſupreme authority ; » 
ob and alone is called Grd, He then quotes £/aro and a Sybil, to ſhew, 
hat heathens entertained the ſame notions, before the Goſpel, nay; 
*perhaps before the Bible, X [Note, God breathed into man the breath of * 
lify, breathing only ſignihes giving /ife.] L adantius and ſome others, 
In their metaphyſics, ſuppoſed men and angels to be of the /ame (1. ey 
like) nature with God. But fond it 15 of us, poor reptiles, to found 


he eſſence of God, who know fo little of our own. In holy ſcripture 
TY bs 


Holy Ghoſt 1s never called God, nor Lord, nor worſhipped. 'Fhar \ 
e ſhould never be called God nor Lordi 1s remarkable enough, fince 
many inferior beings are honored with thoſe names. Neither is there 
one ſyllable in ſcripture about his natural proceſſion, z. e. the deriva- 
tion of his being. The proceſſion ſpoken of 1s only his ofticial pro- 
#2) cefſion, or his receiving commiſſion from God and Chrift to att in 
4 Chrilt's ſtead. John xv. 26. & xvi. 7. As to worſhipping him, there 
3s not the ſmalleſt ſhadow of a word or a den e to found 1t upon. * 
On the contrary, I believe it will appear, that the Holy Ghoſt himſelf 
* forbids it. In Revelations xix. T0. the angel forbids St. John to wor- 
ip him. This angel muſt, on due confideration, be allowed to be 
the Holy Ghoſt. Who elle 1s zhe ſpirit of Prophecy who has the teſti- 
mony of Teſus? And who elſe 15 the angel ſent by Chnft, Rev. 1. 1. 
to ove theſe viſions to Jehn? Here the Holy Ghott ſpeaks i in h1s own 
name; whereas he often ſpeaks 1 in the name of the Father, or in the 
name of the Logos, or in the name of ſome other perſon, as Juſtin 
; and Origen very properly obſerve. When he ſpeaks in his own name, 
he receives only ſuch reverence, as 13 due to himſelf, Several of the 
/ fathers ſtyle him the /pirit of prephecy, and howing the teſtimony of 
Chrift, as he ſtyles himſ{clf in the Revelation of St. Jokn x1x. 10. 
Even In St. Zo/i/'s time, the deity of the Holy Ghoſt was a notion fo 
" Novel and cfleniive to the generality of Chrittians, that the breachers 
PDuurin fa maintainers of 1t were afraid to preach it openly. 
9/4 Chriſt and the Holy.Ghoſ are both arch-angels, or two of the 
; fas ſeven ſpirits of God. This is exprefsly ſaid by Hermas; and I think . «Q 
| ry 35 lafficiently evinccd in holy ſcripture uſelt; but being there wrapped 
up in ſymbols, 1t is not ſo foun taken notice of, In the prophetic 
eu; ſymbols, Zech. iv. 10. and Rev. v. 6. the ſeven arch-angels are re- 
preſented by ſeven eyes and feven lamps, watching over that ſpecial 
Anz thing dom of God, which 1s ſignited by a ſtone, a candlefick, and a 
EE ng as I have elſewhere oblerved. ln all the ſymbols the ſeven 30 
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_— Joined together, to denote the unity of their dominion ; but in the lamb 
Wort} \ are ſoven Corus, denoting, I ſuppoſe, the ſeven planets, the all things in 
- aven and earth, over which Chriſt was appointed to rule after he avas 

Ke Ur 114 nointed above his fellows (Heb. 1.) and had the {even fpirits of God, 
ar2 (or rather even) ihe xe wo (Novel U1. 7, ) 7, 6 45 the word ey 
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often ſignifies, the ruled or preſided as King amongſt them, as ud Hl ZED Rv 
ſovereign repreſentative ; and all his fellows the arch-angels, as well , ga 2 
as others, are commanded to worſhip him, 1.e. to reverence him as 
their appointed and anointed monarch. See Phil. 11. 9. 10, Colofl. 1 SE 

=] F20 tm 


* 16, Heb. 1, Rev. yy. 6, Iſai. xli. Ezekiel 1. 26, Dan. vii. 13. Many 
£49 + other places might be added. The ſeven ſtars and ſeven churches in 
4 7: the Revelation ſeem tv allude certainly to the ſeven ſpirits and Ab anc = 
244 planets, as ſymbols of them. Juſtin calls Chriit the Lord of the powers eat / Fdrrouts 
2 / * by the will f the Father, (Cum T1FPDODE. )..:By "y Kinr of Glory, _ —_ 
2. by the Lord of the heſts or pc: Wers, let us glor ify G Cl-mens Alex. " - 
: AH 
FO. ing their amth-.-1ty 2+ the 1.0805, after his incarnation aud aſceinone Tote 
JST That thi i tne meaning of reſting en him 1s evident from teveral JE 
3/4 places of ic, ipture, and. oth er places of Clemens, At bt» bap'iſm, - 
2 *-"-he ie of hy rit) of wo 8 iaid tO ranger and reſt npon wn m3 ov ele, 
p WiCA Ungnu y Was intended as a vilible cefimony OI Nis beiasg 
Ne perſon dei:ri5es as the Mefiah, Ifai. x11. 1. & x1. 2. and elſe- LAorL,) 


F Strom. 5. ſays, They / y the Jeven eyes of the L'; " are /ov! n ſpirits 2, 2, 
reſting on the rod, wu ich flour ijhes from the root of Tifſe;, 1. e. Grote 


/ 
; Ko re: as Was the voice from heaven, T7 bis 7s m; bt ved Son, in whom 
\% . © . . . 
a | ev wm vel! plenſia; (7. 6 « Whoſe obedience is pert=ct, and whoſe atone- 
' 1 » © 
' AN nent I accept fer y- , Joan tv. 10. Heb, v. 8.) intended as an 


R- dp audible teitiizony of tne ſfaimne thing (I. Peter 1. 17.) in allaton to 
| & ib Iſai. xItt. 1. & tt. Pialm xt. 8. and other places. Whatever be here 
| & meant by the Spirit, whether the Paraclete, who, BO doubt, alwavs 
N © ={ifted him (was <vizh him and his diſciples, and after his aſcenſion 
& was in them, according to his promiſe), or whether it meant that 
% Chrift himſelf was a ipirit of God, or the Loves ; or whether 1t meant 


, only, that God thenceforth would enable him to procced in his office, 
as Iſai. xxVv11i. 6. and many other places; thus much 1s certain, that 
of the viſible ſymbol] denoted his being the Meffiah, and teiliied his = 
inauguration into his prophetic office; it meant a communication of 
authority. At his baptifra ©: Þ y one ipirit reited upon him ; becauſe, - 


Js it ſeems, he had not then received the authority over all things: Al- a8 y 


ter his aſcenſion and receiving that hoe ac the power or all the 


honor him _—_—_ As C rig 3 heavins $44 ſeven oivits of God IE 
evidently means his beginning to rutc am ,ongt chem in his new king- —M 
Y dom, in which the whole power or the +feven was yielded up to him 


3 as their new- made {oy ere!gn, it 15 pretty certain, that our Bible tranſ- 
} lation of Rev. 1. 4, 5G. 1s erroneous: It inould have bcen, from th AS 
IL ſeven ſpirits of God, which are before his throne,' Even from Jeſus 
& Chriſt, not And trom Jelus C kriitz tor Jeſus Chit 1s one of the leven, w# 
KG. the head of them. After ſrying /rom rhe ſeven ſpirits, he adds, by « 
| way of explanation, Ever from 7eſus Chri/? : Pecauſe Chriſt was be- 127 
come their ſovereign, and had the power of them ac ke includes”. 
them all under Chriit, A: 19ther obſervation occurs: 'The Holy Gaholt SL 


| I take to be Michal, Pins appears trom H-rmas; but more CW, 
cularly rom comparing John xv1. 7 "42 W3 Wo Rev, Xll, 7 
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as to be judged, John xvi. muſt be the Michael by whom he 7s 
ged, Rev. xii. The two places undeniably refer to the ſame 
ent, and conſequently to the ſame perſons. Hermas does not in the 
very words ſay, that Michael is the Holy Ghoſt ; but he ſays, that of I, » {* 
the arch-angels Chriſt 1s the chief, and Michael is the next; and that 
Michael always preſided, and does preſide, over the people of Chriſt. 
I think this fully amounts to ſaying, Michael is the Holy Ghoft, "This 
ſeems to be farther confirmed by Exodus xxiit. 20. and Daniel x. In 
Exodus, Chrift, ſpeaking in the name of God, ſays, Behold, I end +» 
an angel before thee, &c. That this angel was Michael, I think, ap- - 
pears evidently from Danztel, where the vition repreſents Chriſt as 
JN Jpeaking to Daric/, and calling Michael one of the chicf Princes; and 
Syþ[again Michael your Prince. Theſe laſt words ſeem equivalent to zhe 
--\ We angel ſent befere thee, F.xodus xx111.—This Prince muſt be the ſubi- 
A tute of Chriit, who himſelf was chief Prince over the people of God., 

YN Sce Gen. xvi. 10, 13. & xxx, 11, & xIviii. 15, 16, & I. Cor. x. 44 
Nard ſeveral other plizces. I know that both Fu/ftin Martyr and Ter: 


48k Iv he the ys.) Ghoſt, by whom th Prince of thts world 
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N zxllian underſtand by the angel in Exodus Fo/oua, the Jewiſh gene- \ 
Kal, who was undoubtedly a type of Chriſt; as the other 7:/þua. is, ? 


Pf 


\ 11. but ſurely (with deference to theſe great men) they muſt 
FN be miſtaken : Many perſons betides me have thought they are. They 
utter not this as apoltolical doftrine, but as their own conjecture, 
'The angel was he, who often, in Chriſt's tead, dwelt in 7he pillar of 

a cloud and of fire (that type of myſtery and revelation) ; in ſhort, _* » 
* was Michael or the Holy Ghoſt, who, as Hermas ſays, always preſided \ 
—o Dunder Chrilt over his people. Michal is mentioned as Chriſt's s Cap- | 
P54. Rev. x1i. 7. in the conteit with Satan; and compare Daniel, 
Þ 7.4, and Zude. I think 1t fully appears from fcripture, that Michael 


1s the Hot Ghoſt, whoſe name imports 70 be /ike Gd. 
Another of the arch- -angels 15 named in the canonical ſcriptures, 


| viz. Gabriel, whom we find, Dan. viii, 16. & ix. 21. miniftring to 
ſome other perſon in giving Daniel prophetic inftructions. Whether 

= the perſon, who calls to him to inſtrut Daricl, be Mickael (the 
Holy Ghoſt), who is peculiarly the prophetic pit; or whether he 

be the Logos, who 1s repreſented ' Dan. x. 5, &c. mn perſon giving 

Q Dante! in{trutions; the place does not ſhew. That the man ir f/ WB 

&c. 1s not Gavri:! (who as in a lower capacuy), 1s as evident, as 

that the man in jmen 15 nct Mzchaet, who aflifted him, ver. 13. 'The 

Y man in linen is the Logos, the Wiſdom, Word, and future Chriit ; So 
yt Jn is evident from his ſacerdotal attire, which 15 the type of his future 


priced, &c. gee Rev. 1. 15. Michael, who aflits him, 1s the - 
oly Ghoſt; and Gavriel is the afiiftant of both. In the book of 'D 

Tcbit 15 mentioned Raphact, who calls himſelf one of the ſeven, who 

oiter the prayers of ſaints. 'This appears to be the office of all ne 

archangels, and alio of their inferiors in their proper gradations 3 

the Log9s being always the chief, by whom accelſs 1s mz de to the pa- WK.> N b) 

wrong Majeky Uriz/, mentioned 11. E/dras iv. | 50: 13 ſtyled an arch-® J 
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It was probably in alluſion to the ſeven ſpirits, archangels, of 
angels of the preſence, that the cuſtom originated in eaſtern courts, 
for kings to have about them ſeven perſons of peculiar eminence, 
who may be ſtyled Lords of the Preſence. See Eſther i. 14. Ezra vii. 


14. Jeremiah Ji. 25. It is certain that many early cuſtoms were 


founded on religious alluſions; and continued in uſe after the allu- 
ſions were forgotten. 

In the prophetic ſymbols, the cherubim, called in Zechariah, The 
Four ſpirits of the Heawens, which go forth from the Lord of the whole 
Earth, acting under Chriſt in the government of his church, are re- 
preſented in Ezekiel 1. Zechariah vi. and Revel. iv. 'The cherubim, 
the chariots and horſes, and the four beaſts, denote the ſame obje&s, 


v1z. the juriſdiction of four principal cherubim, who themſelves with 
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—ak 
their fellows are denoted by the eyes. As the lamb with ſeven eyes/Co4ghL 


denotes the kingdom of Chriſt, with himſelf and fellows ; ſo do the 


four beaſts with innumerable eyes denote the juriſdiction of four prin- 7 
cipal cherubim, with themſelves and an innumerable company of fel- 


low-angels ating under them. Theſe cherubims minifter to th 
church under Chriſt and Michael. See Irenezus, Lib. II. cap. 2 


'The ſymbols are the ſame which e/es ſaw in the mount at the giving® 
of the law; as Joſephus afirms, and alſo David, Pſalm xviii. 10. &_ 7 
Ixviti. 57. Tt 1s ſaid they were depicted on the Jewiſh ſtandards.” C07 
Theſe iymbols, and their import, were familiar to the Jews: LE 


may partly make them ſo to us. The office of the cherubims 1s, unde 
the Holy Ghoſt, to perform ſeveral duties of guardianſhip and ſuccor 
to the church; and both to inſpire and offer the prayers of ſaints, 
which through the Holy Ghoſt are conveyed to Chriſt, and by Chriſt 
finally offercd to God. See Pew. v. 8. .and elſewhere, 

Irenzus ſays, the cherubim are four principal angels, on whach 
—__ Chriſt, the divine Word, fitteth 3 Pal. lxxxix. 3. and their images 

'--and ſymbols denote the four diſpenſations of the Son of God. 'The 

firſt, /ihe a lion, denotes his power and royalty; the ſecond, /:ke a 
calf, his prieſthood ; the third, [ite a man, his incarnation ; the fourth, 
like an eagle, his grace through the ſpirit flying to and proteQing the 
church. Lib. III. chap. 11. See Codex Apocryphus Fabricii, to the 
ſame purpoſe. See Ezek. x. Rev. 1v. & xil. 4. Exod. xix. 4. The 
four Evangeliſts are ſaid to relate to thoſe four ſymbols, 

On theſe topics I might ſay much more, and perhaps to better pur- 
poſe, if my health and ſituation would permit. But as I have, with 
a numerous family, been for many years in a ſimilar caſe with the 


/ P 
Wn, 


primitive Chriſtians, II. Cor. iv. troubled on every fide; perplexed, but 


not in deſpair ; perſecuted, but not forſaken ; caſt down, but not dejircyed ; 
nothing better can reaſonably be expeted. Let the reader be ſatisfied 
with this apology. My deſign 1s not to fay all that can be ſaid ; bur 
rather to hint what may induce others to purſue the ſame enquiries, 
which cannot be thought inſignificant by men of ſound minds, who 
think the word of God worth their care. Pity 1t 1s, that Chriſtians 
in general, and even ſome clergymen, ſhould be ſo unacquainted, as 
they are,. with thoſe ſources, whence alone can be derived the pure 
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ream NI nowledge. 'They are too apt 8 - Sh ANON "SF the 


praQtiſe, by fancy and gueſs, Let them confider how men in all 
ages have been puniſhed for ſuch profaneneſs : read how the heathens 
were condemned to immorality for negle&ting the knowledge of God, 
Rom. 1. and the Jews, Malachi 11. Look at the concluſion of AINS 


"of 
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John's Revelation. Hear Jgnatius : If they who deftroy human build- 
"% ings be capitally puniſhed, how much more ſhall they, who adutterate 
*d the Goſpel, for which the Lord Feſus, the only Son of Ged, ſuſtained 

death on the croſs? | believe, that the more ſcripture 1s candidly ftu- 
I died, along with the confeſſedly uncorrupteit writings of the ancients, 

the more evident and fatisfatory wall appear the things which I have 
F advanced in this poem. However, it 1s enough to know, upon good \ 

authority, that Chriſt 1s our redeemer, and the Holy Ghoſt our aſ- 
Siſtant. 

Some well-meaning people will be offended at my Anti-Trinitari- Y 
niſm, or rather Anti-Athanaſhaniſm. Let them conſider, that it 1s 
heir duty honeſtly to enquire, rather than to take offence ; leſt they $ 
ecome guilty of a complicated ſm, neglet of their own good, 1n- 
uſtice, and perhaps cruelty, to me, with high provocation to God. « 
tke the well-diſpoſed Bereans, they ought to ſearch the ſcriptures, No. 
c. to fee whether theſe things be ſoE Once was I a zealous Atha- 
naſian 'Trinitarian as any of them ; and preached a 7rinity in unity 
oft ſtrenuouſly. But refleQing ſeriouſly on the ſacredneſs of the & 

bject, and the weakneſs of my arguments, I began to fear that I P 
was acting both difi:genuouſly and profanely. I clearly ſaw, that the | 

ſual interpretations of ſcripture, reſpetiing that matter, were mere 
ſophiſtries, often very unnatural and prepoſterous, and totally irre- 
concileable with ſome plain texts, and indeed with the whole tenor 
of revelation. The ſuperinducing of certain diftinttions and ſuppo- 
ſitions neceſlary to ſupport the Trinitarian hypothelis, appeared to be 
quite arbitrary and unwarrantable: nor did it feem reaſonable, that 
uch a doctrine ſhould be left to deduction, and much leſs to ſuch 
. deduQtions as the caſe required. Moſt likely, if ſuch a doQrine had 
\ been intended, 1t would have bcen molt plainly expreſſed. When 
% / \ Moſes faid—Hear, O Tjrael, the Lord our God is one Lord; he ſhould 
*have added, 7 three perſons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt; otherwiſe 

A 37-+ he left the great foundation of all true religion very 111 defined. 
Had he known any thing of a trinity in unity, "had any ſuch notion 

L, 39% + been intended in the word Elohim, or in any other plural name or 
4 epithet that ever 1s applied to God, he moſt probably would have 
PPS. ade the addition above, or ſomething equivalent. And when Chritt 
Le: - pronounced the firſt of ail commandments, (Mark xit. 29.) Hear, O 
3 1jrael, the Lord cur G:d is one Lord, &c. ſurely he, at leaſt, ſhould 

have told us, zhis Lord God confifts of three perſons, his Father, himſelf, 
and the Comforter, if it really were ſo, But Chritt came 7s glorify his 
Pg FF" mrgh who is greater than he, by doing his will, and finiſhing the 
/ ork which his Father gawe him to dc. He did not (as Satan and even V/A 5 280, 

men had done) zhink it an arpagmon, (or thing to be ſeized as a prey) 

Re: 2Fto be like Ged, ifa Theo, inſtar Dei. Phil. 1, 6, That honor, he lane » 
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-work, that the fitneſſes of nature (not to mention the teſtimony of 
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knew, was only attainable in any degree whatſoever by obeying God's 
evill, and fo abiding in his lowe, All the honor of that kmd that 
can be attained, or that can exiſt, muſt be a ſubordinate honor, con- 
ferred by the Father. I have, [ think, ſhewn convincingly in this . 


revelation) do teſtify, and will admit, only one ſelf-exiſtent ſupreme 
Gad,..z,e. one perſin: We can pay full adoration to one only, 3 So 


ſuch. Ye cannot ſerve two maſters 1s 10 founded in our nature, t bat it 
u applicabie to the perſons in the trinity, as well as to other perſons. oF 22,46 
You may ſay awe worſhip but one Ged; but ye profeſs to wars three/7* 
mes as perfeftly equal; and, by ſuppoſing them equal, ye neceſ- A: ” 52 v 
rily detra& ſo much from one, as ye pay to the reſt: whereas, if ye 
honored ten thouſand, as ſubordinate to one, according to his will ; F- 
ye would then worſhip him as God alone. Here is a manifeſt and . 
wide difference, It marks the difference between Athanaſianiſm and 
Chriſtianity Chriſt did not teach you to worſhip him as God ; but 
to worſhip God through him, in his name. The only Godſhip IP, be@ ; 
claimed, was that honor, he attained, to rule and judge in God 
name, that he might bring the world to worſhip God alone. He has _ 
given us' no grounds to fancy his conſubſtantiality with his Father ; 
but far, far the reverſe. When 1 Jn the doArine of a trinity 
#n unity to be (ſpeaking the moſt favourably of it) very doubtfully = 
founded, I made o free as to ſcrutinize the profeſſed idea- of it. It 
appeared to be in itſelf irrational, as well as not very conſiſtent with Ps 
the ſcriptural ſcheme of redemption by a mediator. It ſeemed to be 
a myſtery indeed! I grant a trinity in unity of ſubſtance is poſſible to 
be admitted by the human mind ; becauſe, in ſome modes of COn=- 
ceiving, ſuch a trinity involves no contradiftion. But as it is gene- 
rally ſtated, both by ancients and moderns, it does involve contra- 
diction, and therefore deitroys itſelf. If men ſaw the relation of their 
ideas, they would fee the contradiction ; and abandon their notions, 
Now I cnaally conceive that it is poſſible for the divine Being, as Ange = 
for any other, to confiſt of three, or a thouſand parts (parts of ſome Secs 
kind, in ſome ſenſe); and if we ſuppoſe only thiee, i ean imagine 
the ſecond to be produced of the frit, and the third produced of * 
both ; even as the boughs of a tree proceed from the trunk, and the. 
leaves from both. And I can ſuppoſe this produCtion to be eternal : 
For, as I obſerved in a note on eternity in the Firit Book, if we ſup- 
poſe God to he eternally cauſing, we muſt allow an eternal efte ; 
and that effet may he what we (by metaphor) call the Son and the © 
Holy Ghoſt : 1 will add, the effe&t may be, ſuch as ſome have held, 
the whole univerſe. And I will further grant, that we may withou 
contradidtion in ideas ſuppoſe, that the Son and Floly Ghoſt, ſo pro- 
duced, may be zoined to the felf-exiftent Father as parts of the divine 4 i'd Aa cud. 


Being. This is what the Athanaſians ſuppoſe. They hold the Fath 
alone to be ſelf-exiſtent, and the Son and Holy Ghoſt to be Fc rar if CAP bra 


from him : But then they ſuppoſe all the Three to be the ſame ſubs E:- ZT. % G. 
Rance, and involve a contradiction in the ſuppoſition, For how is ith 


poſlible tor the three ro be the _ ſubſtance ? Can they be pefamg fans. 4 
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Doetropes, fo Fm 
f faeaHng hon ſubſtance cannot be the derived ; nor can the derived be the 
tes: identically the ſame. Indeed it 1s poſſible to ſuppoſe them to be the 
ng ſame in kind; and to m.ke up the ſame being, by uniting the de-' 
EY man to imagine. Thus the Son and Hoiy Ghoſt may be ſuppoſed 

\2,.are derived, they cannot be the ſame being that exiſted without cauſe KI, 
14.95 (12 they cannot conſiſt of the identical ſubſtance of the Father : that 1s' 

| Fg. LE dation in ſcripture, much ſtreſs has been Jaid on the difference 


VALE 7. = we? 
VE Arad j —) fubftance in all refptte? Impoſſible by the ſuppoſition ! The ſelf-ex- 
elf-exiſtent. United oy may be, but not the ſame; not ſtrictly \ 

rived ſubſtance with the ſelf-extitent: No other ſamenels is it poſſible 
F 

LF wo 6. 7 to be, in ſome ſenſe, the ſame being with the Father: But, as they 
Bon by —_ impoſlible, Contrary to reaſon, and without the atied | 
Eetween begetting, creating, and proceeding. Wait reſpect to the ſub- 


bo Je betore us, the difference 1s nothing. Thoſe words can only de- . 
| 3, note a difference in the manner of receiving exiſtence ; and what 15 
2 's, any difference in the manner to the purpoſe ? That, which receives 


CLIO 1" exiitence, is a creature ; in whatever manner its exiſtence may be re- 

—Flf 115. ceived : and thai, which 1s a creature, cannot be the ſelf-ſame ſub- 

a : t ftance with the ſelf-exiſtent creator. What 1s 1t zo be a creature, but | 

to receive exiſtence from another? Receiving exiffence conſtitutes a 

54 ereature, in the ſtricteſt and higheſt ſenſe of the word, let the manner 

F; of receiving exiſtence be what it may. If receiving exifience conſtitutes 

_— a creature, the Word and Holy Spirit, who are held to have reccived 

97 Pf 4% 4 exiſtence, muſt be creatures: The manner of prc duction will not alter & 
ls 2 the caſe at all in that reſpe&t. But, for argument's ſake, ſhould we throw 

” produdion entirely out of the ſuppoſition ; and ſuppolc all the Three to 


Y a” be ſelf-exiſtent : Then we mult either ſuppoſe them to be three diftin&t 
Iz ws elf-exiſtent ſubſtances (which 1s not allowed), or we mult ſuppoſe 


em to be one ſelf-exiſtent ſubſtance. On the Jaft ſuppoſiuon,_the 
En of the Holy Ghoſt; and the ſubſtance of the Son and Holy 
2 47 


Aubſtance of the Father would be the ſubſtance of the Son, and the 
Ghoſt would be the ſubſtance of the Father, and the ſublance of one | y 
another; z. ce. the Father would be the Son, and the Son the Father, BY 

2x, and both would be the Holy Ghoſt, and the Holy Gho#t both of them. C 
Beſides, ſuppoling all the three to be ſe! f-exittent, where were the re- 
1 lations of Father, Son, 2nd Proceeder ? It may be replicd, that thoſe 
. relations did not exiſt before the incarnation of the Son, and the de- 
Y. ſcent of the Holy Ghoſt: that by the incaroation the ſecond perſon 
6. became a Son, and the firſt a Father; and that by the deſcent the 
9."/2 He ltr 27 Holy Ghoſt became a proceeder from both. Does this ſatisfy you ? 
—_— or ſhall we advance another ſuppoſition ? Let us ſuppoſe that Father, 
on, and Holy Ghoſt, are only three modes of the ſelf-exiſieat ſub- 
ance of God ; as three ſides are three modes of a triangle ; or as 
SE length, breadth, and thickneſs, are three modes of matter; or as 
Ul, ſenſe, and memory, are three modes of ſpirit. What then ? 
Theſe modes have each an intellea, wall, and power, of itſelf; one 


5 Lee-is Father, one is Son, and one a proceeder from both ; one ſends, 
&y 2 is ſent, and a third 15 ſent of both, &c. &c. &c. I will not ſtay 


LARBG.S ſuch a fuppoftion can poliivly be made 
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aye I confidently ws whe none at all! Iown, as I have ſaid 
efore, that I find it poſſible to ſuppoſe, without contradiction, that 39 7 ® 
od can produce ſomething out of himſelf, which may be himſelf, _w 
77% or belong to him as a part of himſelf. And if it had pleaſed him by r Sac t- , 
aceoplali {Mrerwell-atteſted revelation to declare his manner of exiſting to be ſuch, A FF 45. 
p FAS ſhould have believed it. For ſhall I (poor reptile!) preſume to 
Pex know: God's ſubſtance and efſence better than he does himſelf? But 
He | find nothing hike this declared by him ; but quite the reverſe. And 
ded poes rene I grant the poſſibility of the aforeſaid notion, I hold it to be . 
Very improbable. Why ſhould God add any thing to his ſelf-exiſtent /a,, / 
_—= © ſubſtance? Why two intelleRs to his firit in his one being? I reje& 
HS, ZZ@ All notions of & trinity in unity of ſubſtance, becauſe they are zll im- {had Won 
probable, all unrevealed : becauſe they are liftions of folly, ſupported , 7 DH 
Na Her by pride, prejudice, covetouſneſs, and ill paſſions; and becauſe > - 
y pride, prej , Cov eſs, and many ll paſſions 1 - ; 
Mz — they ſeem to be the baſis of the grand corruption by Antichrilt, I <4 Adios; 
< One repeat it, that on conſidering the Athanafian dodrine, 1 found it ill _ © 4” 
Fee ſupported, uuſcriptural, and unreaſonable. The conception of three 


afAnteilets in one ſubſtance, and thoſe likewiſe engaged very ftrangely Z” 2 7, Z 1 

er An in different offices, ſeemed not very agreeable to reaſon. But farther, W; A 

Foe earmihat the Father ſhould be the whole God, the Son the whole God, - 2 Z - FA 
SE and the Holy Ghoſt the whole God; and yet that theſe three ſhould 


be ſeparate individual perſons, two derived of one ſeif-exiſtent, was, MAcyoar © 162 
at the firſt glance, much like a flat contradiQion, That, notwith > wenh aAead 
ſanding this unity, the Father ſent the Son; the Son came down * | 
om L heaven, became incarnate and EL and re-aſcended to hea-< one | 
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a onger and ſacrifice to himſeif,, ſeemed not very plauſible. "The A 
ſcripture proceeds wag agrae/d on a ve ery contrary ſuppotition ; namely, rh How: v0 
hat God always ads by inferior agents. Wherever God is ſaid to be / 
4" % ſeen; to ſpeak, or to af; if it is always to be underitood, that this was Fa: f; ——_ 
' 26, >, done by ſome agent in his name : According to that anqueltionable 4 (4 5 L146 

xr maxim—No man hath ſeen God, or heard his voice; the only-begetten - "3 . 
qc4T. 149. Sen declared (i.e. always declared) 5imdpgThe Son alſo employed the Hoo © 
hoes. Holy Gholt and the prophets, (not to mention the angels) in their Vee 

ſeveral gradations, to the ſame purpoſe. 'The propitiation was alſs 
Þ2 25/. made, as was eminently fit, by the ſame perſon, who had always been fe 


-Zee- God's prime agent with men. On this account the Logos or Wi/dom & yu 


3 . 


Z 1s often ſtyled God, Jehovah, the Glory of the Lord, &c. as we have 
A before obſerved. If I had not perceived the repugnance of ſcripture 
to this notion of a trinity in unity, I ſhould have been content, like » 
many more, to let it paſs unexamined, as a ſacred in{crutable myſtery : 


© 5. But finding 1 pſt, be very,gil *Þ:) ayery ſolemn matter, if ; 4D we, 4 46aWs 
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dorine of holy ſcripture which I could nct , 
' find there—What could I do? I applied to Waterland's book, to ſee 
if he had made it out: In conſequence of which, I was the more 
—— convinced it had no foundation, TI looked into the ancients ; amongſt \ 
| P them I found the writers of the firſt three centuries were pornt ians Nv 
| Dl tfh, , againſt it; although modern Trinitarians had made a ſhift to quote 
£ 4 and miiinterpret ſcraps from them in favor of their own opinion. \ 


a kl tan. And 2s to thoſe, who firſt promoted Tirinitarianiſm, their arguments 
4 PIT ft are ſo weak, and their condu&t was ſo wicked, I con!d not refrain C 
ELK 1 rom indignation, I found this doftrine was derived from the firſt 
3 OE 1 fl hereſies, propagated to ſerve the purpoſe of malice and party; Y, 8 
Lee. / ) 


Fy " nd had been the moſt copious ſource of all the evils that have af- *\ 
nt fied the church of Chriſt. The trinity in unity of ſubſtance ap- 
| peared to be the very predited ſtrange GT, which was Toretold ag 
(X 7” + : 4 the principal mark of Antichriſt. As I would not ſpare any pains in N XN 
£& making enquiry about a matter of ſuch moment, I conſulted Jones's ! 
V 


/. fern Heh: /e famous book on the Trinity. Jones may be a well-meaning ſort of 
C 


. ' 
\ | 
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hs man, as far as hi; prejudices will permit; but, like too many of his | 

| 7 F ——— - predeceſſors, he 1s not a little jeſuitical, and has very much the ſpirit J « | 
; of Procruſtes. Yet in ſome of his works he profefſes to condemn «»y * [y*\.. 
#7 ==, that ſpirit; and almoſt in the ſame breath that he aſſerts a right of JN: | 
ry” a4 * coercion in matters of faith, he expoſes the abſurdity of it. He has Vt | 
{ —— not reſtrained himſelf from uncharitable invethtves, which, like feveral «< * 
FAs > of his arguments for a trinity in unity, might be applied againſt din-J) $ « | 


felf with more juſtice and force. I own, I was diiguſted and ſhocked 

Hot F291. 2t reading his book, whbre I find the divine oractes ſo abominably * * , 
_ — pervetted, as ſcarcely could have been expeRed from the pooreſt en- N| 
FP £L— 7, Fhuſiaft, By his way of comparing and interpreting, the Iſraelites, d 
Cn the apoſtles, the whole body of Chriſtians, may be proved to be God, + 
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"The Son and Holy Ghoſt may be proved to be the Father ; and the {| -» 
/. Father may be proved to be the man Jeſus Chriſt, nay, his very fleſh | 
and blood. Surely they muſt know little, and think leſs, who can | J 
' be convinced or ſatisfied with ſuch wild methods of perſuaſion ! They I 
; 
fully give them up: I ſhall be glad to learn better, Whatever thoſe g $ 
erſons may think, whoſe prejudices, ſanioned by vogue, will not Ww < 
permit them to conſider and diſcern how much their own opinions\ »S 
are founded on fancy and gueſs ; I myſelf think, that I have indulged Ti 


can have little concern for the truth, whatever zeal they may have for 
$ little to arbitrary conjecture, as any one, that ever attempted to Q \ WW 
V. 


notions are groundleſs and extravagant. Prove them fo, and I chear- b 


their own prejudices. It may be retorted, that ſeveral of my own 
Y 
explain with any cag__ of minuteneſs the ſame ſubjets. I compared = 
one place with another, honeſtly taking each to the beſt of my judge- Y.v 
ment in the ſenſe intended ; and followed analogy in revelation and v & Q , 
nature, as far as I could. I publiſh my works, both to get a little dA&YS 
oney, and to do ſome good in the world. I flatter myſelf, that my F \, 
. works, if candidly peruſed, may be of ſome benefit to the thinking | NY 
and curious part of mankind, in reſpect both to their faith and prac- Y 
tice... 


'The ſpirit of enquiry will be excited, if oubjng mere. Let EDT 
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5 Wy far better pretence than many modern perſecutors accuſe thofe aq” 


D owers of him, that differ from them: He came to put an end to a7 
"Px rm of religion divmely eſtabliſhed ; and in a manner that would 4<22<- D—_ 
\\.S» ſeem alarming, if his doctrine and example had not been Te -1&þ 
NY to prevent and ſupprefs all fedition. Modern perſecutors are lefs e a VE AE 
KO S culable than the Jews and Romans : They a& againſt the moſt wy 
Y 


PN) who diſreliſh q Ya ay them quietly Sewn, Let plain 
Chriſtians reſort to their Bibles, "hate all that 1s neceſſary for life 
and podlineſ+ is obvious encuzh to every ſerious reader, There 1s n 
need to know my diſcoveries, deductions, and hypotheſes, tu make 
people good and happy. Many of my poſitions 'are merely mattergg 
, Of curioſity ; yet, with the curious, will tend to enlighten and calivz 
their faith and practice. By all means, let my opinions breed n 
uarrels; I ſhould not be obliged to my tr iends for fighiing in theil 
efence; 1 would wiſh to defe::d them myſelf, no farthicr than th 
appear to be true or probable I am a preacher, a follo«xer, and 
lover of peace. Whatever becomes of my ſpeculations, I am fincerel 
a Chriſtian : I believe affuredly, that Grd hath given to every man 
: , eternal life through his ſon Jeſus Chriſt, on C 'ndition of faith andY 
{IV t obedience to the goſpel, ſuitable to a man's faculties and means, ” 
hd; But as faculties and means are given to be uſed, | th1:;k every man N 
4 bound to uſe them in m:king fair enquiry, in ſeeking the ruth in | 
the love of it; that he may nghtly know the only true God and Jeſus 
& Chriſt whom he hath Jent. John xvii. 3. As Chriſtians, we vetieve 
that the Son of Ged is come, to give us an underſlanding, that we may 
Rndtw- him. that is true. And through his fon Feſus Chrift wwe are in him 
IT Ito is true. The ſame (whom jeſus Chriſt makes known to us, ſee 
on xvii.) is the true God, and (the author of) eternal /ife. John, 
yl I Bait C. v. ver. 20. Ir is our duty faithfully to uie Chriſt”; me” 
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ſitance, to enquire ; and not to hinder others frum making enquiry. Acc 
\ So thought Chriſt and his apoſtles, and their primitive tollowers : FL; 
> » Nor was this ſentiment ever controverted, but by men of a party 
a poſſeſſed of power, who cor!d find no argument ſo good as tyranny 
to ſupport their diſtingurſhing tenets. Any force, but that of God, » 25, - ; 
1s incompatible with religion ; which requires a free ufe of our facul- A Ly 
>| \ ties and means: Force may make ſtupid votaries or paſſive hypocrites ; 4 9. 
but never one rational and truly religious convert. 'The confuſion 
and diſorder which ſome pretend to foreſee from a general liberty of 
enquiry is merely imaginary : Experience proves it is; and the reaſon 
\ of things evinces, the ſame. Reſtraints are really the cauſes of reti- >. Ze 
ious diſorders :Aunlimited | toleration would have quite a contrary” = = 
KY AS Effet. The patrons of eſtabliſhed opinions are always ready, on the 4 #6 

Ts. » appearance of any reformation, to cry out /edition ; when truly the, 7s +; 
ſedition 1s all their own : They will not ſuffer people, perhaps ho- op > bi 

V neſter and every way better than themſelves, to enjoy an equal liberty PERS a 
\ of conſcience; but perſecute them by one means or another ; ſubject "—_ 
' 4 them, at leaſt, to many civil diſadvantages, and often great diſtreſſes Ac 928 a2 
The Jews accuſed the Prince of Peace of ſedition ; and indeed with lf {7 Joy 

CAL. 


principles of their own religion, OY yr od they would knox ms Z5- 
PCA 
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"V4 "oo. evhat /pirit they are of ! or, at leaſt, that they would fo far imitate 
* the Jews in moderation, as to liſten to the counſel of Gamaliel : Re- 
4, L29 get from theſe men, and let them alone ; left haply ye be found even to 
fgbt azainſi? God. It 1s moſt evident, that generally thoſe, who vo- / 
ciferate moſt loudly /ed:tion and hereſy, are truly ſeditious and hereti« \./ 
cal themſelves; they create all the diſturbance: They contend for 
falfe opii:ions with bad purpoſes, either knowing them to be falſe, 
or not knowing them to be true. Tis 15 the ſcripture's Tenſe of he- 
"Tely, and reafn's ſenſe too. See All the places where heretics are 


*—&# Troicn of, Sce Dr. Price on Miracles, at the end, They that are \ 
/ 7 uf 7.12%; fo overs of pence, and love the Lord Jeſus Chriſt in Cncerity, are no 
” 


; keretics in th- ſcriptore's ſenſe ; howſoever erroneous in their opinions, 
7 = Ae This will every page of Sc Paul's Epiſtles, where he ipeaks £t weak » 
Fs brethren, undeui-bly ſhew. Herely is afterting a d-Grine, which the 
&/  afſertor knows to bc falſe or i11- -groanced, for the purpoſe of ſerving 


le Gor Zurth ſome finifier view. His motive is vrjuit table, as wel! 2: his a&, 
The bad heart conflitutes hereſy ; otherwiſe nereſy co1:1d not be a fin, 
Lon ras 


bag real heretic 1s 1 real finner, and condemped gf himſelf. Titus inte 


171. He kiows he means unturly, According *0 this true defi- 
ow» He midion, your hot perſecuting exclaimers agzinit her: :'y ace commenly_ 
- » the heretics themſelves ;(teachin g, W with Tome y wrong deiien, for doc ” 
milo. Frines of God, the commuandinents © - PIR. 
wy Ow much more chrifian-hke would it. he to promote peace by 
&”) mutua! foihearance and charity, than 10 contend hotly abvat OPINIONS, 
Spare howſoever important; and to cJevite one fect foicibly above the reſt 
by an ettabliſhment, only becauiſz a greatzr number of adherents, or 
Ws, p: "2.457 ſome leading men, happen to eſp ,ouſe it? A liturgy, adapted to all 
denominations of chrili:ins, is not fo chimetical as Mr Fores ſup- 
- Fr: poſes, In faq, a liturgy of any other ſiamp is contrary to the ſpirit 
WS and precepts of ch: riſtianity Indeed none con'd pieaie all; but one 
mipht be ſo contrived, as to .preciude all reaſon for complaint, by 
leaving the ſulleft Jatitude for private op:nion. If, through a ſpirit of 
. tyranny (which is the ſpirit of Antichritt, wherever it appears), any 
perſons ſhould diſturb the peace of civil ſociety, then thoſe real of- 
fenders ſhould ſuffer civil puniſhment. Pity it 15, that ſome change 1s 
*not attempted in our mode of public worſhip, not only for the truth's 
ſake, but to rouſe men out of that ſupinene!s and irreligion, which a 
relitriftive eſtabliſhmeat never fails to create; as ve ſee in ſeveral Ro- 
man Catholic countries, if not in our own. I am fo much a real 
Chriſtian, that I would not have the truth to be prop-gated in a ſedi- 
/ 2.37% Atious manner, any more than I would have it ſuppreſſed by reſtrictive 
n laws. Yet I cannot but conſider fome refiriftive I2ws as far more cri- 
[i 2-259 , minal and pejnicious than any fſedition, Nor ſhovid the friends of * 
x 


Ll 


of an opinion, either in religion or philoſophy, cught to be no reaſon . 
againſt dilcatding it, it found erroneous ; nor will it be held as a rea- * 
ſon, except with the negligent and prejudiced; who, fo far as they 
are ſuch, are enemies to truth and the inteniton of God, who gave 
us faculties and means of PR 4 to be PRA em ployedgggBur 
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God and mankind too blindly rcyerence ſuch laws, Vhe cltabliſhment- v 
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«weiph the truth ; becauſe the caſe is ſolemn ; and moſt ſacredly re- * 
pects the grand end of our being, the glory of God: And we are 
ound, and invied, aad threatened, on pain of eternal death, zo obey 
Go1 rather than min. And this no man does, unleſs he honeſtly en- 

deavours to, get his conſcience well informed; and follows the light as 
aithfully as he c2n. As to thoſe, who in any manner perſecute for 

pinions and eſtabl;ſhments, I cannot eaſily believe that they a& from 

a principle that can juſtly be called re/7gious: It 1s only a ſemblance, 

ike Satan transformed into an angel of jight. It 1s not piety, but 

pride. The preſumption and impudeace of perſecuting perſons emi- 
ently better than themſelves 15 ſuch, as even to the moſt prejudiced 
cannct bu: betray the very : abominable ] ny pocriſy and iniquity of their 
proceedings. "Their zeal for religion 15 ſuch, as forfeits the privileges 

& of 1t: They may boeſt indeed of doing great and wonderful things 

In Chriſt's name (not of caſting out devils, but of putting them in 

and of ſuch itugendous fas, as nature cannot view without horror) ; 

for which, no doubt, Chriſt, at tine laſt day, will indignantly thus 
ſentence them, Depart from me, ye workers of iniquity ! "Their condutt 
can he aſcribed to nothing but a blinded infatuation ; in which, how- 
ſcever natural it may be, they are far from being blameleſs. For 
though by a ſevere fentence of God, 7he avhole world lieth in wicked- 
neſs; and will do fo, as proy hecy 2/ſures us, to a late period; yet - 
Pproper means are prov ided for ali to emerge out of the dark abyſs, 
B\bo witi duly exert themieives, and ruggle for vigory, againſt the 

Db mptations of pleaſure and pain, and the ſeduQions and perſecutions 
of men and dzraons, But the victory mult be effeted by a generous 

ſtruggle: Our ſtate 1s a warfare: Fe fight not only againſt feb and 
food, but apainſt ſpiritual wichednejs in high places. ' hers 1s an ins 

OR conſpiracy among wicked and ignorant beings, both viſible 
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» religion eſpecially, an eſtabliſhment Noolg not be ſuffered to out- 
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L Rees about h13 worldly intereſt, as to make himſelf diſtinguiſh= 
able lor goodneſs.yÞ'The rezton of this is finely ſet forth, 17/2. Sel. 
chap. 1i. as It 1s emphatically cy our Savicor, 7 he wworid hateth mes 
becauſe I teflify of it, thar the works thereof” are evil. John vii. 7. Ste 
Paul aſſerts, that ail who will live godiy in Feſus Chriſt ſhall /uſffer per 
fecution ; Nor 1s this limiced to Chriſt's firſt diſciples, Pats he jent 
Ns as ſheep amorg wolves, but extends to the lateſt ages of the church, 
Non argon foreſhews. The reaſon laſts, as long as devils and wicked 
\men have any influence. We may add, that Socrates confirms this 
doErine: 7 he real juſt man, lays he (Plato's Apol. F. 19.) cannot con- 
trawvene the multituae, and endeavour to prevent the til and injuſtice, 18 
. Qawhich they are inclined, without danger to him: \ [t iy niceſjary, that 
NY he man, who would contend for righteouſneſs (if ye chujes to be ſafe but 
for a little while), ſhould lead a private hfe, and aor aim ot public eme 
floyments. This, he ſays, was the reaſ:n why he, a admoniſhed by his 
Me Ye always reſuied to engage 1n pub; ic offices. And ſays Heftody 
Oper. & Dt'er. Lib. 1. 1. 191. Baae © onanc; 741 442199 Gor. See Eco 
® clus. i 11, Since then it 1s a Uuth, founded on the ven authorny, thar 
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irvitble, to perfecute that man, who ſhall be fo bold, or fo HEL: 4 13/ 
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2 WA orrber, than that of St. Paul for the Jews, Rom. ix. 2,3. © / 
i "_ 64 ave great heavineſs and continual ſorrow in my heart (* becauſe I could 


. 2442) ema to be from Chr:ft, or 1 could wiſh to be anathema from Chrift : 
 { But if we tranſlate the word mxopm, to deprerate or wiſh againfl 


/ Wh:ever wiſhes to ſee in Engliſh an account of the occaſion and 
Tife &t the diſpute between Arius, Alexander, &c. concerning the 
Trinity #'d its c 'nſequences, will do well to conſult a little traQ, 
entitle*, An Arrempt to explain the words Revſon, Subflance, Power, &Cc, 
publiied by 7ob-ffor, in Ludgate-ſtreet, 1707. It is very juſt as far 
8s it goes; conciſe, yet clear. 

(21) Inadequate the notion undoubtedly is to the nature of things ; 
but nothing known among men appeared to be more analogous to 
what is my 14ea of the ſyitem of things. The ſ.ftem ſcems to have 
been at the firſt conſtituted like a republic, conſiſting of ſeven pro- 

vinces, * 

* ] here tak» the liberty of differing from the common interpreta- 
tion of theſe words of St. Paul, though ic be fanftioned by pretty 
ancient tradition, His words in diſpute are yuyopn yae avlo; ryw avg- 
O:ja0 eras camo TE Xgirs, vt Tv adfur, &c. which our tranflators, after 
ancient example, have rencered, ſor [ could awifh that my/e!f were ac- 
curſed from Chrift, for my Crethren, &c. Now the original will ſcarcel 
bear this fenſe, which alſo is contrary to the tenor of the apoſtie's ail. 
courſe, where he 1s ſpeaking of the rejeRion of the Jews. See chap. x, 


Latin, may ſignify to apiſh either for or againſt, to defire or to depre- 
cate, If it be underſtood 1n the ſenſe of our tranſlators, fignifying to 
defire or wiſh for, then the literal tranſlation would be (not 7 could 
ewiſh that myſelf wwere accurjed; for in the Greek there is no word an- 

ering to the Eng!:th word my/elf,, but) either 7 could wiſh the ana- 


\ which 1s often the meaning of it; then the conttruftion will be that 
which I have given above. But perhaps it were better not to include 
the words, becauſe { could, &Cc. In a parentheſis ; but tranſlate the whole 
thus—nuxopny yao vic; ryw for { drprecate earnefily (or with all my ſoul, 


# or ſel!) avaliun eivzs the b.in (or happening) of the anathima, amo TS _ 


tenor of the Epiitle, as well as from the grammatical order of the 


© |} words, this appears to be the apoſtle's meaning; and not, that he 


wiſh<d a curſe on himlelf for his brethren's ſake. The propoſed con- 


: 8. 21. 
25: 29+ 
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firuction 1s natural and rational, which the received one ſcarcely is, 
a> evidently appears from the many learned and laborious attempts to 


- 


ſoften or juſtify it, 


a [0rdamr- + 
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I, 2, &c. and Chap. xi. The Greek word yuyopn, like depr ecor in NY, 


t2 from Chriſt, UT? TWy &0:NPwv js upon my brethren, &c. From the * } 
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q vinces, with angels of cheribie order ruling in each ; and theſe FS | 
divided into ſeveral] other juriſditions under other angels. Over the 
whole were ſet feven archangels, as general inſpeQors next to God 
\ himſelf. Thus this world was put in ſubjeQicn to angels as a repub- 
lic; but the world to come will not be put in ſubjeQtion to angels, 
but to Jeſus Chriſt, in the form of a monarchy. See Heb. 11. 5. alſo 
chap. x1. 10, 16. & xii. 14.” Eph. 1. 10. I. Thef, 11. 13. II. Pet. in, 
Chriſt indeed was at firſt made preſident by ſeniority and office among 
the ſeven ſpirits his equals; but zfter his incarnation and aſcenſion 
| he was ancinted king amongt them—was conl!ituted God's vicegerent 
to rule and judge as Gol, In this mediatorial kingdom he rules over 
thoſe who willingly obey him. When this ſtate of trial ſhall be ac- 
compliſhed, then ſha!l he reſign his viceroyſhip, and God ſhall be all 
in all, i.e. ſhall rule hy himſelf, in the charaQter of God, without a 
viceroy, Then ſhall! Chriſt be rewarded for his fidelity in his previous 
\offices with the inheritance of the provinces he had governed ſo well, 
d be made a king over them, in his own right, Lvrorintns; In 
this view of nature and providence, there is a propriety, not to be 
found in any cther: And this 15 the real view, exhibited in holy ſcrip- 
ture. In this view, Chriſt was a proper perſon for the ſeveral offices 
\y q he ſuſtained in his probationary ſtate; and indeed he was the only 
q 


\k 


$ 
þ\ 


proper perſon, on account of hig ſtate and his relation to the whole, 
as in the ſequel of this poem will more fully be made to appear. 

The conditions and alterations of government aver the ſyſtem may 
be compared to thoſe of that over the Iſraelites. When that people 
were firſt taken under the theocracy, they were a republic, having 

N o king but God: afterwards, they became a kingdom ; and their 
ings were God's Chrifts or Anointeds, the repreſentatives of his 
t perſon. At a future period the Iſraelites are to become a kingdom 


again, after a new form, under the great Chrift or Anointed, our Re- 
emer, the chief repreſentative of God. 
(22) A myſtery is ſomething partly known and partly unknown. 
W 


Y hat is totally known 1s no myfery : what 15 totally unknown 1s no 
obje&t of the underſtanding. "The general plan of Providence, by 


Ich all things are to be brought into union with God, under Chriſt, 
V)1s in ſcripture called, by way or eminence, The Myſtery, as being the 
8 YNg grand view of his providence, partly known and partly unknown. 


.& It is neceſſarily a myfery, ſince it can be only partially known ; but 
it is proper that we ſhould know ſo much of it, as 1s requiſite to me- | 
| lorate our ſentiments was on gone preſent _ | h was ſym- \{ 
bolized by the cloud and fire, ſo often tioged in ſcripture 2s ,\\ 
F WJ Ao. the divine preſence. et i Fr tars 7 Hhinily not 4 
[7s (23) Pſalm xix. according to Zu/tin Martyr, Tertullian, and others. * 
-—*  R. Abraham, concerning the ſource of life and death. La#antius . 
P. /32. quotes the following Sybilline oracle of Chriſt's coming to judgment ; Zea e. 
CT 2 59: Ka Tor an YEALS Tepaleis Otoc Baonng 
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"Ke Clal% (7.0. Feb iter 5H qere atom £49) Ag2e . ; 
Be 3/ D. neither they nor the Chriſtian fathers could make out a regular > my | 


"i coherent ſyſtem, upon the grounds of this tradition. Rev. x. His 77... 
Dro &- face is like the ſun, and he ſets his feet on the earth and the ſea, to FI 
2 / vr oc NHgnify his dominion over theſe things. The /amb denotes Chriſt's 
99 A . mediatorial wr rp = pt pint ar rk Him and his fellows ; 
J Ald) the horns ſignify the diviſions of his kingdom, which ſyrely can_mean»><xealay/, 
oath | nothing elſe but the ſeven planets. Fe : Gude" 2 : 3 Z. 1g. — Z 
 V3rh 159- (24) All this is plain ſcripture doarine, from the beginning of o 
_- Geneſis to the end of Revelations, —Gocd angels ſuperintend the Radi/is 
L beaſts and fruits of the earth, ſays Origer, as well as men. But bad pp * 
angels or devils injure them, by various methods, haviig at certain + 0 
| times licence granted them, as executioners, for that purpofe ; either Tx 
” 410'try or to puniſh mankind. Lib. contra C//m viti, See Plalm Ho 
 Ixxviti. 49, &c, Tertullian. Apologet. cap. xx. and all accounts of 


= 


- 


5 the apoſtolical times. . Hearing 
, . You may ſay, Where have we now any experience of ſach agents ? Heud 
| ", Tf you have no expenience, I ſhall not try to convince you : for ſenſi- 
"= ' ble fa®t alone can be expected to convince a perſon who doubts ther. » 
+2 veracity of ancient authors, If you have no experience, others may,” 
of and have, I cannot doubt of the exiſtence of ſuch beings, nor of 
oo their operations. The bad, eſpecially, are very watchful and in- 


duſtrious : But, eager as they were once to ſhew their power openly, 
while they could ſeduce men too generally to py them impious honor, 
h they are now, fince more reſtrained, glad to be concealed from gene- 
__— ral notice, for fear of exciting a diftruſt of them, which would dimi- 
4 niſh their power, and increaſe contempt of it. However, the diabo- 
Hical intercovrſe, called witchcraft, 1s ha'dly ſo imaginary, as ſome 
may believe. Yet let not any penal Jaws be revived againtt it; be- 
C ; cauſe, perhaps, it 1s incapable of proper legal proof. The perſons _ 
"2 concerned are often ſuch, perhaps, as the world at large litt'e thinks ACE. 
© guilty. It may be proper to obſerve, that the nations were parcelled + 57 
out under the dominicn of ſeveral angelic tutelars or leaders. To: /v* / ch 
"theſe tuteJars the people uſed to apply for advice and affiftznce : but 
when their intercourſe was reſtrained, on account of wickedneſs, ad- 
vice and aſſiſtance were ſought by divers methods of divination, much 
3 fimilar to thoſe uſed by God's expreſs command among the Iſraelites. 
+ Undoubtedly there was no harm originally in the intercourſe we ſpeak _ 
of, while it was ſubſervient to the honor of God, and tended nothin 
to polytheiſm (which probably it did not, till towards the days of 
" Abraham), and the people rightly expe&ed to be ſucceſoful in their 
affairs, when piouſly undertaken by the direttion of their guides, as 
did the lſraelites, when they followed the counſel of Jehovah. Nay, 
: the negleQting to conſult and obey the oracle or omen was frequently 
| puniſhed among the heathens by ſome invilible agent, as it was among 
the Iſraelitess And ſuch puniſhment was juſt, not only-before but 
, likewiſe after the riſe of idolatry ; for thoſe beings were held by the 
$. heathens as gods, whom ſacred duty obliged them to regard; and 
therefore a violation of their wills was as really impiety in their vota- 
ries, as if it had þeen immediately 2gainſt the ſupreme God. Be- 
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fides, the people were the property of theſe tuteſars, as herds arid 
fAocks are of men ; therefore the people had no right to af of them- 
ſelves, without the advice, and conſent of their patrons, any more 
than had the Iſraclites to a& without the voice of Jehovah. 'The 
people could not rightly reject thoſe their ſuperiors, but on principles 
of conſcience, as knowing them to be ſeduceis, who corrupted reli- 
gion and morals. In this caſe, indeed, oppoſition would have been 
plori us; as' It was afterwards the glory of Chriſtians, Perſons, 
whoſe virtue and wiſdom enabled them to diſcover, that their gods 
were falſe, and worſe beings than their worſhippers, were never blame- 
able, but always highly to be praiſed, for deſerting and deſpiſing 
them. Whoever wiſhes to be better ſatisfied on theſe points, may 
recur to Cicers's book of Divination, and the writings of the early 
Chrittian fathers. See Cem. Alex. Strom. L. VI. p. 698. It will 
not be amiſs, in this place, to mention Plutarch's teſtimony, in his 
Hiſt, concerning envicus demons (See Stillingfleet's Orig. Sacr. 
Caſaubon's Orig. Temp. Evils) Ut 7s an ancient tradition, that cer- 


| tain malignant demons envy good men, and withſtand them by raiſing 


fears and treubles, to hinder their purſuits in virtue; left ſuch, if they 
perſevere in geodneſs, ſhould become after death more happy than them- 
ſelves. "This undoubtedly 1s true, though not generally perceived. 
To this ſhall be added that of Jamblichus de Myſter. p. 105. JF 
awhat has been delivered concerning idols and wicked demons be true, 
they are a manifold ſource of evil. They counterfeit the preſente of the 
gods and good agmoits; and therefore bid their votary to be juſt, that 
they may ſeem good themſelves, like gods: yet, becauſe they are evil, if 
thry be defired to do ill, they readily ds it; and lead us into iniquity. 
Theſe are they, who in oracles ye and deceive, and adviſe and pratti/e 
every thing boſe. _ | 
(25) Surely they, who hold it an inſuperable argument againſt the 
agency of dezmons, that the permiſſion of therr injuries is inconfitent 
avith the goodneſs of God, are iirangely forgetful of what they every 
moment feel, hear, and ſce, Do not men injure men as well as 
brutes ? Do not all ranks hurt and injure one another? often without 
provocation or proſpect? 1s not the permiflion of this equally incon- 
ſiſtent with the goodneſs of God, as is the permiſſion of dzmons to 
do the like ? Ir certainly 1s; and yet we ſee 1t is permitted. Indeed 
it-malt be permitted for the purpoſe of tral, &c. In fat, nature's 
analogy and concatenation ſeem abſolutely to require, that demon» 
ſhould a& upon men, #s men upon men and brutes, &c. only their 
mode of action mult differ, according to their natures and relations. 
That ſuperior beings ſhould freely converſe with men at the firſt, 
and addreſs them by figns and oracles afterwards, is not more 1mpoſ- 
fible nor unlikely than that men ſhould converſe with beaſts, addreſs 


them by ſigns and voices, and foretel their fortunes; as when they | 


ſhould run ſuch a race, or plough ſuch a field, or go to ſuch a paſture 
or market, or be faited or killed. The agency of ſuch beings in all 
ſuch reſpe&s is perfeQly agreeable to'the analogy of nature, Their 
agency may be exercited either when we. wake or when we ſleep, 

Qq 2 ſenſibly 
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9-1 
ſenſibly or inſenſfibly : It muſt be as the nature of things will permit, 
s and as their wills ſhall determine. Becauſe their agency is generally 
He Spray imperceptible, it 1s denied ; But ſhall we deny, becauſe imperceptible, 
CD ear ocoe,, © efficacy of food or phyſic, of the efluvias of plants and minerals, 
gf"; mY &c. What could be more abſurd? We are ſure the effeQts are often 
Brees A great, though the cauſes be hidden. Both our waking and dreaming 
1) ſenſations are affefted by the agency of dzmons, often, though not 
for W1AmH* always. Dreams have been aſcribed wholly to ſuch agency ; I think, 
without reaſon. Dreams and waking thoughts likely proceed from 
the ſame cauſes; they riſe from the ſame ſprings; but in different 
modes and degrees. Demons ſometimes do, and ſometimes do not, 
affe&t both. All the preceding doctrine is that of ſcripture and anti- 
|  __ quity. Tertullian, de Anima, appeals to common experience in his 
CZ AIEE-- ; = time, concerning the miſchiefs wrought by evil ſpirits. See alſo Cy- 
, y7 - / prian ad Demetr. and La&antius, Lib. II. c. 16. Minucius Felix, p. 
«rt *'L— , 252. Leyden Ed, The ſcriptures expreſsly aſcribe ſeveral effeCts, 
non dd HEY both in the bodies and ſouls of men, to the agency of good and bad 
Ae twas kde angels; the latter being called demons, devils, and unclean ſpirits, | 
* .. 3,1 repeat, that the analogy of nature and providence requires the ex- 
as Mevce and agency of ſuch beings, Some argue, that the Suppefition 


ne bage® of ſuch beings deſtroys the foundation of worſhip tc God alone ; and tends 
a Hd -r96 to beget idclatry and ſuperſtition. This propoſition 1s partly falſe; aad 


7:4,2ac. 15 altogether nothing to the purpoſe. 'The belief of ſuch beings 1s 
£4579, 10 far from deftroying the foundation of worſhip to God alone, that it 

* . {a affords one of the moſt cogent reaſons for 1t: It makes Application to 
Acer rite him, as deſpotic God, peculiarly neceſſary, that we may be relieved 
Ao Lore 76 les by good angels, and delivered from the bad. "The exiſtence of 
KF242L£;" Gre princes and rich men might as juſtly be {aid 79 detroy rhe foundation 
WA Hex of worſhip to Gd alone : "They often influence the thoughts of infe- 
riors more than either God or devil. 'That the ſuppoſition of ſuch 

PLAT Zed beings zends 1c beget idolatry and ſuperſtition is very true; but what is 
oY £4-£4444 it to the purpole? Every occation of vice tends in the ſame manner 


| 4 pas 4 to make us vicious : Shal! we therefore ſay, there 1s no ſuch occaſion ? 
— SET . Or that it 15 inconſiſtent with the goodneſs of God to permit ſuch oc- 


caſions? All theſe things mult be for tial, &. Wealth and power 
| in the hands-cf wicked men often occaſion fervility and bondage, 
Atm £- ©, By whoſe fauit? Not by the fault of Providence, but that of wick- 
(c/787 edneſs. 'The truth 1s, that the ſuppoſition of ſuch beings does not 
6VE, 23 deftroy the foundation of worthip to God alone; it adds a peculiar 


reaſon for 1t: but ſuch ſuppoſition gives occalion to draw men off 


See 
Lolow from that wor p; it tends to beget 1dolatry and ſuperſtition, at the Vax- : | 

| L ſame time that it offers a firong reaſon againit both. Such is the ſtate 4 /3/.— | 
HF " of the caſe: ſuch is the nature cf things: ſuch is the effe& of abu | 


3,1 oj 7,in this, as in many other inſtances. 'Things have quite a different 


| © effe@ upon moral agents from what in fitneſs and reaſon they ought 
7” ty; perhaps we may juſtly add, idolatry and ſuperſtition ; though it 


to have. The very goodneſs of Ged not untfrequently begets impie- 
—— 1s plain it ought to have quite a contrary effect ; for it affords the 
| ſtrongeſt foundation to {erve him faithfully, and worſhip him alone, 
Fl | 7.7 , (26) It | 
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(26) Tr is yrth ring, that the amazing chafige in men's no- Saf 4 ; L. - , 
"Lions 1s a ſure proof of a change in the ſtate of the world. In early 3X” vo 
times, and almoſt down to the advent of Chriſt, men were prone ta £7 / IE 
idolatry ; fince that time, they have tended more to atheiſm. Since _> A) 
| the Tel could not prevail to be honored as God, he will do all he Py LY > wal 
can to obliterate the belief of a God. hs. 
(27) If Ezekiel xxvili. 14. was rightly tranſlated in our verſion, it 6 4 


would be a proof that Satan 1s of cherubic order ; becauſe there, ac- 
; ,Cording to our verſion, the Prince of 'Tyre 1s called the covering che 
#6, plainly in alluſion to Satan. But our verſion is greatly erroneous. 
{The Septuagint give us the true rendition. From the day that thou 
aft created by the cherub, I did put thee in the holy mount of God; 
thou waſt placed in the midſt of the ſtones of fire. The prophet thus 
| repreſents the felicity of that prince, as ſimilar to that in the garden 

of Eden or paradiſe ; which place was fenced with a wall of fire, fire- 

' ones, or a = word. Gen. iti. 24. And at ver. 13. ſpeaking © 
a4) | of the puniſhment of that prince, he repreſents it as like to the ejec- 
Avlts tion of Adam and Eve out of paradiſe—T he cherub led thee from the _ 
| flones of fire, 1.e. ejetted thee out of paradiſe, So this place affords 

| no foundation to build the notion upon, that Satan 1s of FH 


Pte | oder, as our veriion would make one imagine. However, there 1s CES W702 


reaſon enough, on other accounts, to believe the notion is very right, 

Our Saviour and St. Paul tyle him Prince, Ruler, and God of this © 

world. tius Init, Lib. II. c. 14. Tatian, . Oecumenius, Arno- 
L&. It may be on account of Satan's office, that the Ra 


AN re! pb, vatan's_ 
bies, by a ſerpent, denoted the anima mund;, which they thought oc- 
cupied all parts of the globe, and oye to all things vital _— 


” af ties, See > £4 Sppcimen, &C. at the en de gr ef 
p VA 4 apo  IZF I/L, 375, 3: 
LS; ——I* Tea 


J (28) It 1s ob ous, that a poſitive law 
be leſs obligatory than one that is zazural: and therefore 15 liable to Ju Se 
_ Y P 4 be violated with leſs ſcruple, But, however, if we conſider the mat-. los, 2 
A... rightly, it 1s plain, that every poſitive law derives its power of 
obl:gation from ſome natural law ; and the poſitive CAR. by Ma mas 
but by tranſgrefling the natural. The obligation of the poſitive law, - 
Ae f in hy caſe | 24 Tk, Le conſiſted in its union with the natural law of 
74 " UF man's duty to love and 5bey God: and man's guilt lay in violating the 


«#447, natural law by tranſgreſſing the poſitive. 
It was very proper, that man (who receives his knowledge by ma» ©7 
hep Fein organs and through material obje&s, and conſtantly uſes mate- 
. rial {igns as neceſſary helps and inſtruments for his faculties) ſhould-; 


= have certain viſible ſigns of things inviſible appointed him as poſitive 
es Hencans for the purpoſe both of aiding and trying him. "Therefore, 1 


La" the ſtate of innocence, under the law of nature, God appointed — 


poſitive means zhe tree of life and the tree of knowledge of good and 
A 97 evil: After the fall, under the law of grace, he appointed zypreat Ze 
ſacrifice, which continued until the coming of Chriſt; and after that 
he appointed &apri/z and the Lord's ſupper. In theſe inttitutions he A A: :3Z /* 3 


= reated man according to the nature which he had given him; and*Z5>/6. 1:2 
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In the ſtate of ſolitude and innocence attending the firſt pair, when 
\” they needed nothing but food, and in their infant tage of probation, 
when there was hardly any thing elſe wherein they could obey or diſ- 
obey, nothing could be more proper for a fign and trial than the 
fruit of two trees.O The tree of life was undoubtedly a kind of ſacra- &) 
ment; and the eating of its Tult was 4 religious aQ, by which the 
eater expreſſed that Tove, faith, and obedience toward God, through 
* which he was to continue immortal : God had alſo imparted to this 
tree the natural virtue of rendering the eater immortal, as we ſee by 
” the prohibition not to eat of it after the fall. As this tree was a pro- 
ctuppper ſign and reward of obedience, ſo was the tree rf knowledge of good *» 
and evil a proper ſign and puniſhment of diſobedience. As the firſt 
an Ae / had a natural virtue to preſerve immortality, fo had the laſt a natural 
WE ive at; virtue to deſtroy it, ard yield death. By applying to the firſt, they 
n acknowledged their ſole dependence on God ; by applying to the laſt, 
hey caſt oit their dependence on him, and fought by atfuming the 
4 aLPrnowledge of good and evil to ſhake off his yoke and be felf-ſufhcient. 
4 To their diiappoiniment, the fruit of the laſt tree made them 4now 
i" 


- 


+ 4 , 


— but more expoſed to the deluſions and 1njuries of fallen angels. They 
þ 1Hia, became ſeparated from God, and naked : "They 1c both their morat 


virtue and ſomething that originally adorned their bodies ; becoming, 
in compariſon of what they were before, unſight'y and deformed, 
©", Ap i and weak, and expoſed to the injuries of a difordered atmoſphere, 
—. &c. and finally mortal, "Therefore they were jultly aſhamed of their 
Han; — nakedneſs before God, as children betore their parents are aſhamed, 
> FA whea they have fouled and hurt themſelves by any miſdeed. After 
_— —:7 . the fali, the rite of typical ſacrifice became a proper viſible fign, 
ce 4#e, whereby to expreſs repentance towards God and faith in Chriſt, the * 
7 ), promiſed iced. There was no need then, as before, of another ſign 
ft to expreſs tranſgreflion ; ſince the means of tranſ{grefling multiplied 
/ apace from one to thouſands; ſy that, inſtead of the fruit of the uree 
——of knowledge, a man might fill himſelf with the fruit of his own 
Z- evil ways. After Chit, baptiſm and the Euckariit became proper 
viſible ſigns; one to expreſs our entrance into h1s religion by fanh 5 
2&8 £<.& - and repentance; and the other to expreſs our continuance in it, and 
PZ oy Fe our conſtant belief that by virtue of his firſt-coming he will deliver -- 
(”””, us from lin, if we repent and obey him ; becauſe he will not only 
££e-]procure pardon, but continually baptize and feed us by the influence 
Ld Ve of his repreſentative, the Holy Spirit; and that by his ſecond coming 
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ances which pr ne and ſhallo Foſs. are 'the > one to deride ' , 
nd Yeſpiſe. Lee-/a+ 2.33. 2390, LF. 232. 2. 34 -*# 4 Dy - 
I cannot but of 0 ſerve, that the account 0 Fe fall exattly coincides - DT, 
vith, and confirms, "my general theſis, viz. that gr wade for the 
lory of God is the ultimate end of the creation : fort it appears, that 
vur frit parents were allowed to ſeek neither knowledge nur happineſs, * 
but by religious obedience to and dependence on God: conſequently 22 XAt- 02s 


neither knowledge nor happineſs are the chief end of the creation ; DI”. 
but the chief end is obedience for God's glory. As-God did then, © | 
Dy he ever will do; he will puniſh them who ſeek either knowledge Z#; J T4 

| or happineſs by finiſter expedients: nothing 1s to be ſought or done © 
without depending on God mot religiouſly for allowance, aid, and /t. /6- £% 


direction, In ſhort, we muſt uſe our faculties and means honeſtly, Hof: Sf 
without either negledting or perverting them; and in all reſpe&s ſtudy FP. <6 
and ftiive, above all thiags, to ſerve his glory : If we either negle& 2 JA -_ 
or abuſe our faculties and means, and pay not him due honor, by 5.9* 

ſuch a right knowledge of, and obedience to, him, as he requires, 

we fall into every moral and natural evil; he gives us over to vile / /2># 
affections, and prepares for us the ſevereſt torments. Rom. 1. Tt W-4 TY W132. 
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not therefore of little moment (as ſome imagine) what faith we en- 4 F 
ertain of God, or what worſhip we pay him : we muſt know him, LA 
as he chuſes to be known ; and obey him as he requires to be obeyed : 

otherwiſe, 1t 15 plain, we mutt be far thort of our duty; and ſhall ac- 5 17: aq” N 
.Tcordingly find that we ſhall incur that punihment, which negligence 7G | 

*) N and perverſeneſs, refpeRting the ſovereign end of nature and the ma- 56 
ee of the univerſal Monarch, julily deferve. RefpeCting faith, be ? 


ſerious and devout ; uſe honeſt and diligent inquiry, If vou fail at 
L \? Jait through unavoidable miſtake, you are pardonable.; but, if tho pf 
ie bets ſiniſter inclinations, you are damnable. Viz: Aev:(h:4 lin. 
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The ſerpent's being called zhe mo? ſuoril beaſt of the fiel 


$2; 


argue, that originally the ſerpent was next in ran! 
probable that only the ranks nezreft to man were converfible withim. 
(29) Every animal may, in ſome degree, be capable of moral ac "F475 
dem ; 7.e, of doing good or evil freely; and conſequently may be 


57, 
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(in the ſtricteſt ſenſe) deſerving of reward or puniſhment. Burt if nor, 
every animal 1s certainly capable of pleaſure and pain : conſequently 
every animal is capable of reward, though not (properly ſpeaking) / 


\ of puniſhment. Thus our ideas of juſtice compel us to judge : re-/- 570g 
y ward is due to any being that ſuffers undeſervedly ; though it be not Rh) 


«, 2 moral agent: But puniſhment can belong only to moral agents, 

\ whoſe crimes deſerve it. We allow, that an animal, if no moral 
\Þagent, can deſerve no puniſhment; yet, if it ſuffers, we think it Re 

JE ht to have reward. We deem 1t congruous to juſtice in the al- \ 
* mighty Maker and Governor to recompenſe with pleaſure all unde- Y- 

\ ſerved pain, whether the ſufferer be a moral agent or not. There- 
deb fore, we cannot reconcile to his juſtice the undeſerved pains of ani- N 
d 
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7, wher 5od ſhall pleaſe to fix them forever. 
ſuppoſe, that ſome animals are at firſt incapab 
nokeeye that afterwards, by degrees, they riſe to become capable of it. 
Several ancienis held it, as a reſpe&table opinion, that the ſouls of 
en are pre-exi SULLDALD Some of the wiſeſt Jews held it indubitable. A 47.4 
eg EET and a poſt-exiſtence were equally articles in their creed, 
Proeatince | is, by the author of the Wiſdom of Solomon, ſuppoſe 


at 
Fr; 


pore 


@ body undefiled, From this notion, they accounted for that differenc 
Po * 3 TD: "of diſpoſition, reſpeting moral good and evil, with which ferencffe 


F324 ez mw. are born: 'They ſuppoſed, that ſuch as had a good diſpoſition, ha 


been more righteous in 'a previous ſtate ; and that ſuch as were born® 


x 7 bad, had been more wicked. However, they held /as obliged to d f 
ee < —_— by experience) that the good might become ll here (as keepeged © 5 an 
1, Solomon, of whom the above-cited text is ſpoken), and that the ba 
v5 La i "Rp ap become good by diſcipline and care (as happened to Socrates! 
O07 6.1 dc not know that the believers of a pre-exiſtent ſtate were agree 
ut the nature and condition of it: Some of them held a metem 
xe-ejs choſis, 


bleſſed, -<e- «28:4; 11nd 141464 
EIN (30) My fuppoſition is, that all © 


pt 
II, 2 


ſerved, with proportionable happineſs, 


E292 , moulting of the ſoul, 7. e. a loſs of virtue, which it ſuffers, at its en, 2 
- ; 

E of trance into the body ; ; and from which it muſt recover by a repro rul 
tiou, or growth in virtue, before it can again ſoar ==> beconat# 


# —» good and happy, and _—_— ol, £ £0 pyerſa fron why d he 
gs Pl: firſt eſs 


perfealy upright and happy. This 1s the fundam Gora notio 3 re- 7; 
Pers * velation ; a notion which penetrates through every part of it. Not 
4 only in ſpeaking of the fall, but of the riſe, this 1dea 1s inculcated ; 
and the principal doftrines of ſcripture are founded upon it. The® 
change of man and the ſerpent 1s expreſs]y affirmed ; the change of {05. 
all nature 1s often ſuppoſed, St. Paul, Phil. 11. 21. calls our preſent | 
bodies, the bodies of our humiliation ; plainly implying, that the hu-4 19 » 
man body was at firſt of a better kind. The ſame 1s aſſerted of the 
whole creation vor ſyſtem, Rom. viii. 20. And St. Peter calls the cre- 
/ ation of the new heaven and new earth (ſo often ſpoken of as the great 
hope of men, &c- which is to ſucceed the wi/ration or final judgment) 
' the reſtitution, which may, and probably does ply, that the al 
7 things, then to be reftored, were originally more perfett. Ads ili. 22. 
A ftate of perfection at the firſt would the belt illuſtrate the glory of 
S247, V — God. Perhaps, after the fall, God might create ſome new ſpecies of 
bly [ear being in a ſtate of miſery, in order to ſerve ſome purpoſes of his 
Wo providence : for it 1s not inconſiſtent with his juſtice ſo to do: pro- 
Ls 5 Vided he recompenſes the innocent ſufferers, after his purpoſes are 
where HE 


Plato and ſome of his followers ſpeak of a 7lyggunos; or: Pe, 


It 1s obvious, and proper to 


be' obſerved, that ancient tradition agrees with \ revelggion, hoſting 


Bs. 
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"to be certain. (viii. 20.) Yea, rather (ſays he) being good, I came TW jos I | 
Hem 
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the changes at, and after, the fall. T might appeal to the moſt emi- 
nent heathen writers: Thoſe well-known books, Y7rg:*'s Georgics I, 


and Ovid's Metamorphoſes, afford ſome ſubſtantial -— ge 7 ny. Sg 


Virgil's Georgics, Lib. I. 1. 129, &c. See- 

(3:) Notwithſtanding it bath been clearly ſhewn, by fou of the moſt 
Kkilful naturaliſts, that ſeveral genera of creatures are liable to change 
from one /peczes to another, on being removed into a different cl1- 
mate, and a new way of life; ſome kinds changing ſooner, ſome 
later, in more or fewer generations; yet there be many high pre- 
tenders to philoſophy (as the adverſaries of holy ſcripture, though 
never ſo filly, commonly are) who, on account of ſome peculiarities 
in the Indians of America, maintain that thoſe people are literally 
aborigines of that country, that is, a diſtin& ſpecies of the human 
race, originally created on that continent. This opinion 1s built 
chiefly on the following reaſons, (the firſt of which 1s found to be a 
miſtake, and the other js of little moment) zhe want of beards, and 


the reddiſh brown colour of that people. Now it is certain, that equal | 


peculiarities are frequently found among people of the ſame origin, 


and even of the {ame country. This conſidered, 1s it ſurprifing that 
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the American Indians ſhouid be ſo diſtinguiſhed from the inhabitants 
of this hemiſphere, ſuppoſing them to be derived from hence? 'The 
influence of clime and way of life 1s ſufficient to produce all the di- 
ſtintion; not to mention, that allowance ſhould be made for other 
incidental cauſes, to us unxnown. 'The poſterity of European emi- 
runs, although they live there after the European manner, advance 
y faſt approaches to the Indian colour; which ſhews the Indian co- 
lour to be the effect of climate, as it 15s alſo partly of art. And the 
want of beards in the Indians 1s found to be owing entirely to a cuſ- 
tom of rooting up the hair on every part of their bodies ; becauſe 
they think it indecent. 'The reaſons, therefore, on which the Indian 
aboriginality is founded, are quite feeble indeed ; whereas the reaſons 
for their derivation from this hemiſphere are very cogent: Firſt, 
their cuſtoms, opinions, and religious rites, bear a ſtriking reſem- 
blance to thoſe of ſome ancients on this ſide of the globe: and that, 
too, in points where the appetites, paſſions, and faculties, &c. com- 
mon to mankind, can never reaſonably be thought to have ſolely 
created the reſemblance. Therefore in vain do our opponents urge 
the ſimilar appetites, &c. common to mankind, as the cauſes of their 
ſimilar cuſtoms, opinions, &c. Secondly, the Indians have not at- 
tained to thoſe arts and refinements, which flouriſh in the Afian and 
European nations ; nor to any like them. But if (nooGag to our 
opponents) the ſame faculties, appetites, and wants, attended with 
equal advantages, muſt always produce the ſame or ſimilar effe&ts, 
. at cauſe can be afligned, why the Indians have not attained to the 
ſame or ſimilar arts with the Afians and Europeans? Their capacities, 
their ſoil, their all things, are confeſſedly as favourable as ours to 
ſuch improvements. Suppoſing the human race to have ſubſiſted there 
as long as here, we mult allow the poſhibility and the probability of 
its making as great — there as here, But we ſee it has 
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not made ſuch great advancements there; a faft, which totally over- 


throws the ſuppoſition of the Indian aboriginality, on the principles 
of thoſe who aſſert it, | 

You will ſay, if the Indians be derived from the ſame ſtock with 
us, how does it happen, thit they did not carry along with them the 
arts and refinements of their anceſtors, as well as ſome of the r ruder 


cutt-ms, their opinions, and religious rites? The anſwer 1s obvious ; ' 


and fatt has frequently confirmed it. A people driven abroad by 
war, or caſt aſhore by ſhipwreck, into a deſart country, in the moſt 
diitrefled condition, without the means or inſtruments of any art or 
trade (as we are at liberty to ſuppoſe the firſt inhabitants of America 
to have been\, will loſe all the arts cf policy and refinement; ſuch as 
require a ſettled proſperity, aud which cannot otherwiſe have uſe or 
exiitence : "Their poſte:1ty will retai. only ſuch arts and cuſoms, &c, 
as they learn imperfeAly of their wretched parents; even ſuch only 
as are uſeful and prafticable in the moit ur ſeitied, indigent, and ab- 
Jett condition. If the ladiars had been as long in America, as the 
Europeans and Aſfiatics have been in their reſpective countries, It is 
reaſonable to be':eve, on the principles of © r opponents, that the 
Indians would have been equally civilized; but ſuppoiing the an- 
ceſtors of the Indians to have been driven thither by difireſs, ſeveral 
ages after the pevpling of this hemiſphere, it 15 rational to imagine, 
that the Indians mult be as they arc: The Iofs of arts, &c. ard the 
want of time and intercourſe to retrieve them, ſufficiently account 
for their peculiar barbarity, 

However, it 15 certain, that the notion, that men under equal cir- 
cumiſtances mu!t advance equally 1 arts, 1s not to be depended on: 
We know that ſome of the moſt ancient nations in this hemiſphere 
retain the moſt anctent cuſtoms, without much, it any, improvement. 
Perhaps the truth .,s, America was peopled ſoon after the flood (as 
will be ſeen in a future note), but the Americans, like ſeveral nations 
In this hemiſphere, have never aitempted any refinement. 

(32) Not cnly from the univerſal reftimony of the early fathers, 
but alſo from ſcripture itſelf, we are ſure, that 1t was Chrift (or ſome- 
times in his ſtead the Holy Ghoſt or other angels) who appeared to 
the patriarchs ; and that it was the Holy Ghoſt, his deputed ruler of 
Ifrae!, who ſpake in the prophets, 1n the name and authority of God. 
It is a true obſervation of Baji/'s (howſoever miſapplied) ©* That 
«* the ſame perſon is ſtyled both Ange! and Grd; that the faid perſon 
* can be no other than the Son, who manifeſted himſelf to mankind, 
& to declare the will of the Father, auhom no man hath ſeen or can ſer,” 
&c. See Acts vii. 30, &c. Malachi in. 1. Ifai. Ixiti. g. Exod, 
xXXi11. Nuiub. xx. 16. Gen. xvi. 10, 13. & XXX1. 11. & XIvill. 1g, 
16. Hoſea xii. 3, 4- Zechariah x1i. 8, &c. He 1s called the Word, 
as being the oracle or ſupreme revealer of God. He is Ged of God, 
| a5 being God's prime angel or meſſe:.ger. That due honor might be 
paid him, he is called Lord and God. This 1s the dofrine of the 
early fathers, and the true ſcriptural dofirine. He fall be called, 
&c. ſays Ifajah ix, Micah v. 4. He bore the rame of God; and 

was 


>a 
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was to come in the ame of the Lord (or Jehovah). This could not 
properly be ſid of one, who was God; but only of one, who was 
&s Ged, and was ordained in a higher manner ſtill zo repre/ent God, 
(33) Nee Jas & eCwoy, errndra Jupor ey orrts, 
Noo oe Te Torwy 14 or Cu©-' 20: T1 Oethor 
Tens em1v* aits Os: Tone rats We; 0{4.0:0h 
Terror & Sano, xaxiy trroohty anavrul | 
O70 IT w; vvw OD nrevos XC. &C, &C. 
Heſiod. Oper. & Dier. Ltb. I. 1. 112. 
(34) Tertullian de Cuitu Fe::.inarum, cap. x. quotes the prophecy 
of Enoch, ty ſhe that the terrettrial angeis taught women to adorn 
themſelves with gold and precious ſtones ; and tiiereby ſeduced. them 
to whoredom, &c:X&T hat he ſons of Grd, who ſaw the daughters 0 
A ee n, &c. were the ſons of SCth,”Ts Taid firſt, I believe, by 
24 » XV. C. 23. de Civiiate Dei. That they were ſons of Enos, ſays 
/ = Cori, brother of Nazianzen, Dai. 1. That they were oy ous LE SECS » 
| KHEP of Enoch, ſays Suidas in M.aioamia. And an anonymous Gree 
ESE author ſays hes were the ſors ot Seth; and relates a ſtory of Seth's £440 2.307: 
26647144 Viſion about their tranſgreſhin, the deiuge, and the Redeemer: Alſo 


BY _ of their dwelling in Eden, near paradiie, the higheſt part of the ? 
PA earth; and that Satan, in malice, cauſed them to marry the daugh- 
wr ters of Cain. But all thcſe opinions ſeem to be only mere fition, | 
and the private conceits cf thoſe writers: They are contrary to the Pp | 
YM letter of ſcripture, to Jewiſh tradition, and the early cliriſtia fathers. Fe 


The giants are not tie ſons of God (as ſome have imagined) ; fot 
they are ſpoken of in ſcripture as different perfons: 'The giants, on _—— | 
the authority of ſome ancients, were the monſtrous offspring of the! #5 "Sigg AL— 

ſons of God. The ſons of God, here meant, were finning angels, tf 
probably of the lowelt order. —Tertul:ian de Culto, &c. Tobit vi. 1414 ” Ga DoF" 


(35) Ov per yay Th yuromeg ang Angel apetuey & aw”, : 


T nx; ayobns* The © auTe KaunG & AU nary ANE 
| Heſiod. Oper. & Dier, Lib. II. 1. 320. = Bp 

(36) Genefis v. 29, which 15 tals a prophecy, that Noah hou eG: 16, 
cauſe an abatement of the curſe of God, under which men groane Y 4 
at that time. In any other ſenſe, the paſſage had not been worth re- , 
cording, eſpecially by fo brief an author as Moyes. P : 

(37) That this and other events, antecedent to the deluge, hap>— 
pened as here 1s repreſented, we may fairly conclude from the bleſſing , 
which God gave immediately after it: For in ſaying that be will not £ 241. 

/ 


- — — 
. 


Jmite any more the ground, as he had done; and that day and night, Ge 
Jhould not ceaſe, ii 15 plainly implied, that the ground had before been 
ſeverely ſmitten, ard that the courſe of nature had been quite uncer= 


> — 


tain, Ladantius ſays the ſune will happen before the conflagratign. _ £ 
Perhaps alſo our Savior's words, Luke xxi. 25. and elſewhere, imply , 
as much. 


9 (38) Although matter in itſelf has no reſiſtance, but admits change , 
—- Hnolleg,s place on the {lighteſt impulſe, inſomuch that all the matter in the Fed : AF) 


SRenTradZganiver ſe might be moved ag eaſily as the {malleſt atom, if it were notz 4 
| A aloe : by ſþ & exiran \ 9 hy 


B/ eouy power ; yet when matter 15 1umpelled, it . 
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| CNT planet it Hom EA, 1s the) 

mm og Ycceſfityt of them all, "ae Mercury, the firſt. And ſeeing that / — 

he piriodicg times of all the planets, in moving through their orbits #7 Eo 
&theiy Wiſtances from the /ux, it follows, that Mars is the ſwifteſt, 

{oF to its diſtagce (except Mercury), in performing the an- 

Its greater ſpeed in this reſpe&t may proceed fro 

ws >\aÞ, 1. from 1ts greater denſity, We conclude, it 1s 

an" jhe other planets (unleſs we except Mercury), both Tas, 4s 

ff its grefiter ſpeed and ſmaller fize. The ſmallneſs of 

robpbly/occafioned by a change, like that, ſuppoſed © 7 F 

d td the earth at the deluge; viz. by the breaking-in of S, 4 - 

rface, and the conſequent compreſſion, which neceſlarily " FI 

ſe its denfity. 2. We may partly aſcribe its greater 

etter poize on 1ts own axis. 'T'o confirm this, it 1s ob- 

its axis 1s quite or nearly at right angles with the plane | 

 : ” his argues that its body is well-poized in itſelf, 3. Its ag w_ | 

other and fitter for motion. And, finally, ſeveral / >>þ | 

s may conſpire to give it quicker velocity. Thele bel 0 ﬀ 

ad to others, reſpetting all the planetary and fa- 

at not only 1n the point of velocity, but with 4- 


tion of the plane of the equator to the wood 
in each pHynet, or, in other words, the obliquity of their i Loom rg 
orbits #.ke the following obſervations : In Mercury 
ſe obſervation has not yet diſcovered, wkithes \g - _— 
tion : 1t is highly probabl: that he has. In Venus” ©© F any s | 
ain. In our earth, it is ſomewhat above twenty- Heb 61 G 
"des atitude. In Mars it is little or nothing. In ' 
TAFer Kgs little or nothing. In Saturn it is thirty-one Geg rees 0 f /2. 2 214, 
Toh atitude> which makes a prodigious diverſity of day an T night,/, Ir, 
er and winter, in different parts of that planet. Even in the CE _— | 
de of fifty degrees, the longeſt day has no night; and the longeſt 0 A 

Th , ho day. The two frigid zones are each fixty-two deg reegn of 

broad, 4, e. at Wy ten times as broad as the whole ſurface of out þ 
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colder air. His reaſons to me are quite unſatisfaQtory : In the firſt 


ject his notion entirely, We cannot tell what it is, which cauſes the 


makes a trail in the water, as I ſuppoſe a comet does in ether, The 


ſuppoſed in the Old Teſtament. It is indeed the baſis of the revela- 


frac ”= 3 9. 4 ef ae Le - F - £4 FS 3 

2) Jupitey, whole annua perio$ is almoſt tweſye Gf our "of ns 
diſcovered by the ſpots on his ſurface. A prodigious velocity this 0; ; 7 
about his own axis !——His axis 1s almoſt, or quite, at right angles als 4 
juſt, and may contribute to his diurnal ſpeed; as may his figure, &Cc. ' Ih. 
&c. The annual period of Saturn 1s about thirty of our years; yet page 
Fupiter. However, this obliquity of his axis 1s very great. That : 
the length of their diurnal periods 1s pretty nearly the ſame, may be /&UE©e- 
oy fx: 4 
think, are undoubtealy carried round by the diurnal rotation of the (f Ciew 
primary planets: but by this means the times of their diurnal periods NE 

vene to render the times of the ſatellites diſproportionate.  _ 

(43) Sir /aac Newton ſuppoſes, that the tails of comets are their £ SR 
atmoſpheres, carried up by the ether about them, as ſmoke 1s by the © Ok { $0. 


per orms his diurnal revolution 1n nine hours, fifty-fix minutes, as is 
with the plane of his orbit, which ſhews his poize on his centre to F ; / 

"nay 2287 G4 - 
Mr. Huygens judges his diurnal revolution is not longer than that of ,/@-ey AE 
judged by the times of the revolutions of their ſatellites, which, I | 
cannot be quite aſcertained, becauſe many circumſtances may inter- AC142 | 

—_— 

heat of the fire, from which it aſcends; or rather, by the deſcent of 


place, an atmoſphere, aſcending by ſuch a cauſe, may be ſuppoſed, by 
analogy, to be rather obſcure than luminous: 'The hight of an atmoſphere 
proceeds only from its coruſcations, which are commonly horizontal, 
oblique, or centripetal. In the next place, if ſuch be the cauſe of 
cometary tails, why have not the planets the ſame? 'The cauſes he 
aſſigns muſt operate equally (for what we can diſcover) upon the 
planets, and of courſe ought to have in them the ſame effefs. I re». 
cometary tails; but probably, as I think, thoſe tails are nothing elſe 
but luminous or phoſphoric vibrations, excited in ether by the motion «543, 4 
of the comet; owing perhaps to the comet's moving contrary to the © +. Wk 
ſtream of the ethereal! vortex, through which 1t paſſes ; or owing per- s: « & 
haps to the matter, form, and gyration of the comet; or to all thoſe | 
cauſes combined. It is a contirmation of this hypotheſis, that the ' 


" fixed ftars appear through the tails of comets without diminution of 


their luſtre ; which they would not do, if theſe tails were atmoſpheres. 
That the planets exhibit no ſuch tails 15 probably owing to- their 
moving entirely along with the vortex, as a veſſel carried with the 
tide. When a veſſel moves in that manner, it makes no trail in the 
water; but when it oppoſes or croſſes the tide, or moves faſter, it 


planets may alſo want that matter and form, as well as motion, which 
are requiſite to produce a tail. | ; 
) The better promiſe, or redemption through Chrift, 1s all along 


tion-plan. It was a popular belief, as may be ſeen from the promiſes 
themſelves, and from the whole Jewiſh cxconomy, which in every part 
bears a plain reference to it. Not only the Jewiſh authors evince this ; 
but the Holy Spirit alſo expreſsly aſſures the ſame in the Epiſtles to 
the Galatians and Hebreys, and in other places of the New Teſta- 

| | ment, 


£2 nd Topo £ FE G2 25 Z 
ZE O45 1s ſila Farthe T7 by s Tan Ch " 
Wig | wang Particul#rly Trenezs (L. v. c. 6.) declares, dat he' 


ara? from the Elders or companions of the apoſtles, that the prons 8 
Z5- two Abraham (Geneſis x11. 14.) will be finally accompliſhed in 

newed ſtate of the world, after the 1eſurreQtion. It is certakn; tha 
AGE "the accompliſhment of It in bringing the children of Iſrael thto the 


land of Canaan was but partial and typical, viz. the temporal; 
EL ine A miſe; for the promiſe was made not only to his ſeed, but? TAP 


ne Abraham himſelf, who, as the apoſtle argues, Heb. xi. has ne - 
EEE received the promiſe ; ; 7..e. the thing promiſed : Therefore they 
"FM —_— a _ period for its completion. And beſides, the prog 
Sn aCtually included ſpiritual, as well as temporal bleſſings : It 1 
p——_ ——as the moſt eſſential part of it, redempdlon through Chriſt, 
' the conſequences'thereof ; which, it 15 certain, cannot be acgo 
_either to Abraham, or to his ſeed, except in a future ſtate... Jac 
not decline from the plain tenor of ſcripture, and the teſtinfo 
the ancients, to follow fanciful opinions of novel conceit. 
- (45) Eupolemus and Artapanus tell us, that Moſes was the 3 
7 of letters, and the Mercury of the Egyptians. See Clem 
UWE 44- Strom. Lib. I. Gale's Court of the Gentiles, L. Tl. p. 56. \ 
_—_ Ps Origen (contra Cel/am, L.V.) argues very plauſibly, that ] 
— 15 not of human invention. And indeed this is probable 
nature of language, which 1s not only different among ng ed 
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tions, but was alſo very artificial and grammatical among t 

nations in the earlieſt ages. Plazo learned from tradition (a 

fore it is no conjeQure of his own) that the reaſon of its exadt 
* that language came from the gods, The Greck and Roman langhipd: 
appear to be the product of the finelt taſte and the profoundeſt Fud 
and yet, we know, the people, who uſed them, were long ve | 
and ignorant. This ſeems to argue, that language was of a 
* origin (as ſcripture records) ; For the angels (as Origen obſerves, 
againſt Cel/us) converted with men in the infancy of the wo 
taught the art of ſpeaking among other arts. God himſelf 
E, Glory of the Lord, which in 1 ſcripture account 15 the ſame WS 


AunFgor al Janguages at the confuſion of tongzes, when the nations were di 


ot Thaniths them, as ſo many flocks under fo many ſhepherds. Is it noffbme 
"af Tan /Abonfrmation of this, that the Paraclete and his retinue taught*the 


according to the popular creed, which 1 believe to 
"en A _, variety of languages commenced at Babel ; and that by the miniftra- 


chuſe to underſtand this place of ſcripture. It ſeems that nothing” 


4 
were alphabetically, by calling thing \ 
efore him, to give them names: but the angels taught a variet 


tion of angels, as the ſacred text ſeems to intimate; not merely a / 3 Z - 
/ Change of counſels, or diſcord reſpefting their undertaking ; 5 as ſome 9, of Zn 


[ev44.544iL:apoitles a variety in languages? Here I take zhe co be confuſion of tongues, X Le 
e the truth. A. 131 


£0994 ufc 
7. but a miracle could introduce a diverſity of languages into the world ; , 


"men would not by choice create a m þs Jap ſo embarraſſing to the! ver 2 | 
) affairs. Nor can change of cyſiom Js. d tg effe& 1o great << Carte ( 
> hy Pace differen fea « 256 | 
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iFerenſe, almoſt in any length of time, unleſs in conſequence F 


curſe. Changes, now ms es, now x. fri in languages, ariſe_from DIEnaing and -, 
Rborrovingz nor by creat ; not by creating new ones. e ſacred text ſcarcely w1 _— yen 

V NY, yJadmit any Yate T60 ioterretiion, but that of a ſudden change of one layguage Ts. 
& N G into ſeveral. Moſes uſes to narrate fatts as literally as the language will - 


BY rmit. Here 1s not a ſ) [lable, that literally means diſcord in their *<©* 


he earth was,off one lip one voice (or ſpeech) was to all. And . 
od fa confou tir TONGUE, that they may not hearken #9. * 
fo on ow oice (as/the letter 1s). This implies not, Jer us make 


thems Foe. ut NEE much leſs, let us breed quarrels ance 


* 


oo 


ou; a Moles begins his. account cf this event in this manner: All ; 


Ez 
(Le 


Sd them”: but F Þn and Let us ſo change their ſpeech, that they 
may wot wnderffand what ther ſay. 1t is not ſaid or implied thas 
mat >. nic about thei an , and ſo changed their counſels; but 


tat ungdfritood nog. one another's language to be able to carry it 4%. 
d thegfore they{chInged their counlels and quietly dif; erſed. 
vokg theadiſpgiion, they wyre divided every one after his TONGUE. 

- Xe BY ap here m eam| /anguage, not counſel : therefor ——= 


here 4 Pk langiage hat time: How they happened fo. A I 
-», Fools the confution a el, no one can rationally account. 
5 indeed probably not ſ> great as,,, So FA 


Obibry, of languaged th 

he New 'ords would griſe wt new ideas, arts, and ſeveral cauſe3,,-7 Wi y 
might be great affinity ; and peo- + eg > 
nother. Be that as it might, Nhe22o 

change ſkcient to defeat thehr deſign, and make them diſperſe ; 2+ chevath 

to be _ Sof their fol 


PM ſelves, and a monument of it tt Ac _ =. 
\+ their pbſterith. Whethe J8drfion, which now happened, be zhe 
e tay of Pepe Gen. X.-2, 8 Ha Þ 


aiwvi/io ot thevearth in . (whole name 

ds nA 1) I will at detexgmine. I find ſome frarey and in- "MY 
think 1 ey aſſert that the divi/ion of the earth 

RE \h a\dotPÞ eleg no 


rly a dijruption of the earth's ſurface, Fw £5 

8 which Ns + whe bs and. by which America was ſeparated 

fron ms i vent Is ſuppoſed to have fallen out #2 Hex 45 
i ime te pang F 


me tl f men and other animals; fo that 
N* previayſl ſome degree ſtocked with 1ts proper [gp oY 


ſer 
ls 


_—_— 


; Ge 


Y Notwit bſilagging the change, th 
ples x; - artly underitMd on 
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Ep 
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it, erica was 


inhabizjanted ' may be tre; though I ſee no neceſſity for ſpl 
ofing 1t\\ to accqunt the ſtocking of America: He, who 
F poi: t into 's ark, could convey them out of it 
OY over.th expedients beyond our err 


-"—- 
TT 


by the ancients. Plato bears ſome teſtimony to it, 
of an Egyptian prielt to Solon, which aſſured, that the 1ſlard Atalan= g 
\ 
tis was ſwallowed up of an earthquake; and lo Europe, Lybia, an 
Aſia, were ſeparated from the great continent, Iying beyond the 
| Weſtern Ocean, which ocean was made by this cataſtrophe, ZEl:a 
'2 8 3+, has ſomething to the ſame purpoſe. It 1s further alledged, that the : 
4 >» 3 word peleg never ſignifies a political or genealogical diviſion ; napaza 
| % and rzaparade being the words of that fignificauion : but peleg fignities 
4 3 '& a natural or geographical divilion of land and water ; and from thence 
( & come pelagos in Greek, and pelagus in Latin, gnifying the "oy. by 
WAICE 


nb Oat . x Ez © __ 
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Pr 3 LL ce-LE-, -, as <, Fez = boxde 

£9 _ 1} which lands are divided. i ſay they, the earth was /p[{t, Gr div: 
= , . mg; along a very great extent, and zhe ſea came between in the 
cs Mays opt ns. ,—See Bengelius, Ordo Temporum, page 54. Catcott 

-s on the Deluge, page go. 

Edeatiofine By whatever Tons Alberics was peopled, it is aſſerted in the Spa- 
| Gn boes it <©2--niſh account of the inhabitants firſt found there, that they had a tra- ** 
kd 7.,DF dition concerning the flood ; and knew their origin to be from another I 
2. continent in the Eaft. Herrera, Book IX. c. 11. relates what he had 
"Derron 4 & learned of their tradition. One thing remarkable 1s, that they ac- 
| Le PTY" ov knowledged themſelves to be the deſcendants of that fon of Noah, * 
1 who ſcoffed at his father's nakedneſs; and that therefore they had no \ 
Fn Je /chic9as Floaths : but that the Spaniards, deſcending from the other, who co- \ | 
vered his father, had cloaths and horſes. Alſo an Indian thus expo- 
LCC, ſtulated with a Spaniard, who called him dog : ** Why do you call me 


Dake: « ſv», fince we are brethren, deſcended from the two ſons of him Tn 


=] 


*« that made a preat ſhip?” In obje&ton to the opinion of America's 
"CAP PR --—# being peopled ſo early as the diſperſion, it may be alledged, that the 
Americans mult in that caſe have made greater improvements in arts, 
Li TIS teat &c. This 1s a very precarious argument: We ſee both in Afia and 
£2 ».g tt Africa, and even in Europe, ſeveral nations, who have ſcarcely ad- 
/ vanced farther in civilization than the Americans, or perhaps not ſo 
C 14;4e4%&f— much as ſome of them ; although they have been as long eſtabliſhed 
| \ J «bp, 2s the other nations which are the moſt civilized. 
. #7 7 * (46) Antecefſerat Enoch predicens omnia elementa, emnem mundi 
AS cenſum, gue ceelo, que mari, que terrd continentur, in idololatriam wer- 
Za furss damonas, &c. Enoch anciently foretold that all the elements, JW © 
Alc and all things in ſky, earth, and ſea, would be converted into idola- \_ N 


% 


c ; by demons. Tertullian t& Idololatrid. Whether Tertullian quoted | 
1s prophecy out of an apocryphal book or not, 1s far from certain: _, ] 


-If he did, the prophecy nevertheleſs might be Enoch's. Granting it R Y. > 

was not, it exhibits an ancient notion concerning the riſe of idolatry. : 
Pu fact is true, that dzmons converted all things into idolatry. \” x 3 
E He) uch confuſion 1s found in the heathen theology, as to create ſeveral 

if doubts and differences of opinion, both regarding the origin and the 2 

; foe: bje&s of pagan worſhip. Yet from the moſt ancient records it ſeems 1» 
tal Ferlatic evident, that the deluſion of demons (I mean, of wicked angels) | 
Ace was the origin of it; and themſelves were its ultimate objets, The 

Gere confuſion of opinions on this head may be eafily acccounted for frem 
the various cauſes which I find to be (as I always ſuppoſed) the ſources 
of the multifarious pagan idolatry. Fu/tin Martyr tells us very truly, 


J 

a8 

2 40 
EMT that the devils aſſumed to themſelves the names of men much re- > TJ KY 
© 4 '* nowned, under whoſe charafers they were worſhipped, I may add, ) Dy 


Px IEES, 2.97 + that the poets and Parloſophers contributed not a little to promote } K 
tz { . _ 0 


e-.3 


the delufion. This appears from the theogonies and ſtories of the - 
gods. Several learned men have, I think, ſufficiently proved, that \ 
the accounts of the heathen gods are generally nothing, but either y *\ 
fables, allegories, and proſopopeias, reſpefting the elements, planets, F \ 
&c. or elſe diſguiſed hiſtories of. the Bible-patriarchs. Nay, fre- (\ 
Gere many ſtories, and anecdotes, and deſcriptions, belonging I 


iflerent ut yereogs and things, are jumbled into the charaQter of one 
122 [4s Nate ofhosi fe foage «| "Wa Iz 
ectre, — £07 "22 Se en Ge: es Lo bone, A MS | 
Gel 14 ec dead PA LE? qo pf I » SF 
LE be. Sen ere; * 24g rEnce ts *; Pers, D ) am <l- wit. A232, 
Porle f5 for Hem ? A nage a 


| EW, : 2, 2 et Deo 


1A 13. py | 


het 720 7-E 
The truth is, is, theſe gods ; Hood] M_e my x7 Wt of as gods 
/ 5 Zi ſometimes as men, #times as planets, ſometimes ele, 


Cds, properties, or parts off nature. And this muſt neceſſarffy be = 7 

the Wh »when'the charaRers'&f ail theſe different obje&ts are SF 
_— See ogether, g—_—_— one being. Sec Boehart,, " 

Eale'y C 't of the "Gentiles, - '"Bh e tra + q ithod p fo 


4 Ju 

| oh 2- Leal we astendered eaſy by Me defh lumihg the names and 27 
A2Z90,cha —__ f s v7 men. Aiſo awealy wi the tranſition fronf demons 
tothe "__ f the elements; ph &c. by reaſon that thoſ dz- 

. morts wergnal lowed to prehde o@r the parts of nature, he Chriſtian 5 NE _- 

porerl are expreſs 1 Bolin df the ſame orFin of hero- Fo Bo Graphs 


? athers, 

37 NJ At premiſe fronf®7p/?/» Martyr. The ſame ſource offs PZ. * 20 3 

' Iz laFon of ; wth is alſo ws by certain heathen writers, 'wh hay A 
| | nfoFfn us thft the gods a0 the pKitutors o their myſteries, nay, a- Z£7, 3 = | 
| . deven the @inifters in gow yiterie:, are often fig ih&d indifferently 
| Q Ly, the ſAme me. , Pee Warkuean's Dj v.-Leg. Vol. I. B. Il. _ 

| er's Antig. of Greee, Vol, I. ap. \Cofang v. 1123. / Þ 5 a 
#us Ppite chap. xxvni, isavell c Ainuctus Pelix fi bo 
DercARAE the abfurdity of. 


'\» & that, the lattw philffophifi ng | atherf 
;gndeavoured eitiher to ſera" 
into allegf8ry, and applying them to Riaalecs *H : 8 
we? PF/3" 


8 > bs opular \ yoner-s _ their g6ds, 
RN oy aha 3 turning adl 
| = ” play tiem, by all&dging®that the Ft 'of __ 4 
wagſtncertaia, X'This pWMoſophiting” humor prevailed: in very ear 
St times; and oleh Jobiedly? = reafon d element-worſhip. ee Zeg 
/{ fiTthat the” firſt Rook ant, {recorded among the Phoenicians, cor-,A4- 
- Lapted the genealogical IBN 'of the Pods with' Hlegories 'and phy- 


2 £fical affetions {that is, mace ong ſigniticative, of the other), and ſ0»-&7Z 
Ding 1. ito the hierophan hs of the myitc:ies. See Warburton' 


4 fi % WW FW his zecdunts for element-worſhip, whiche- 
L. I i 4. thinking, agſome do, to be the firſt ſpecies of idolatry ; &-ferede, 
- #6 it was towards the lat ; although It was 1atroduced early 4+ £07; 

| 7 Fob xyxhSEThe ancientelt-tecords the bei cvidence 1n the caſe) p 

| N F eaullyon my fide. Accorditig to the quotation above from Ter- FUE 
4 $tullian, the dzxmons were undqubred! iy & p tirft introducers of this © PR FI re. 
2nd" all idolatry, as th&y wer 6: the prinClp: al obje&ts of it. It= = Dn) 

ould ſeem from Tie 7//Jor: of $6:{omon (if that may be depended on) 

FI hat ſerpents and beats. among /\ pan things, were objEtts of Egyptian Ar ci<-Cxc 

ES pdolgFy at the time of lirgel's eprciion ; and this, probably, was near FA 4 


Fas early as element- worſhip: for, excepting the place referred to in 
Rob, we find no mention of apy thing like element-worſhip ſo caly. 4 _ 
NJ he anagicians of Egypt certainly appiied to demons for their mira» I” * 
Jes; and theſe were the gods who were puniſhed (Num. xxxili. 4.)Zz@g, : So 
order to ſhew the Tuperiority gf Jehovah. Exod. viii, 11, Their ws 
tals "Ar deitroyed, _ their femples overthrown, as In the caſe of ff HE PAL  Foane 


\ Pap T. Sam. v. (Eufebins Prep. Evan. Lib. IX. cap. 27. Tt 
Frick Ws a vihible cog of puniſhment inflicted on the demons [2=7e Land 


difible. The Egypuaans were puniſhed 1 in the things they truſted to: 
% . 4 hey appealed to their falſe gods; and by them bw deceived into” ©E- 77A G:9þ. | 
AAS Puniſhment ; They ano the Pat and periſhed in the purſuit. \ 
; Such 26. LY | 
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Fg WL Tf HY arburion's Div. Leg. Vol. 1. B. IL. p. 227, | 

[ he word io ” properiy ignifies the worſhip of eczdcola or 

\; images; ; though we now apply it to mean all falſe worſhip, ,whether | 
a: performed through images or not. The firit uſe of theſes eidoola Got 
N (lometimes calied b:77ulza, pri bably from Bethel, where Jacob uncint< ; 


oF] ed the ſtone) was to. make men remember and worthlip the gods, F 
N- thereby repreſented, 'I'hey mignt refer to the true Gud at firit, In / A 
N Hd x 7-0V 


K time the falſe gods became too multitudinous to be remembercd with- 

| > out ſuch heips. In length of time, wo: ſhip began io be paid directly 

YN to the idols themſelves. © A notion obt;uned, that, on the dedication giv Aoyoy, 
Q of an image, the dzinon, to whom it was dedicated, Uelcended into 


3 Tok 


» DO it; and informed it in a manner, as< the im. ge of the {un polleſies af Acc Free 
. glaſs, oppoted to its rays; and that the ſpirit, thus fo emnly invited, , -Y 4 
reſided there with a power either to }:uit imen, or to 4ulhi their nine 4, C 
v""See Plotinus En, 4. LH. cap. 11. pag. 380. Aguſtin. de Civitate 


& Dez, L. VIII. cap. 23. & 24. Frem the images or iymbols of the / WE _ 
Prat | men deſcended to worſhip the beails ar d other things, 4 the /f 
| theſe images or ſymbols, and hieroglyphics, reſembled. This mth Ao 


one great ſource of brute-worthip, and the like; but not the only 
ſource: for when a beait or other thing had been peculiarly nh 


Ton 


no 4 


mental 1 procurt- 'g either good or evil, ley frequently made an 

image of it, LOO: xX1. 9. 1. Sam. vi. Hub. i.) through which /Z 24, 

' they wor. kipped the God, whom they eftecmed the author of that, 

od or evil. \ his cuſtom remarkably prevailed amongtt the Egyp- * 
5 'SYP 0 p 


\tidps ; and was perhaps origi 'ally of diy ine inititution ; though 1t was '2 

F$tterwards prohibi: ed when it came to be abvicd. Compare Num. K- et ney 
xi. 8. with IT. Kings xviit. 4. See Cicero de Natura Deor. L. I. 

SThus grew up the whole chaos of idolairy. Let it be obſerved, that Ce-2/aax ” 4 
ll worthip was at the firit dire&tcd ultimately to ſome inviſible or 

/Npirchl power : It was pid to the viſible ſymbol, only as to a me- E - oh 
| <ryr of the God. The paying of worthip to the ſymbol, whether : . 9. 

anjmaie or inanimate, was introduced lon '& afterwards by the incread- — ElXttlegy 


Fine, _ 


ne one 


7 Jar 
A 
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as v Ning folly and ignorance of later ages. This priocels from one 1mpiety Fu Vacs 
| Q V NJ and abſurdity to another was agreeabie to the wicked deſigns of evil F/7 o>e>; — 
L : 3 I who are always contrivers or abettors in all wickednets : They = E « &-; A 
N | con an intereſt in obſcuring :nd perverting religion, as much Le IE ZH : 
| ofiDle; and to this purpoſe they take advantage by all means 0 —— 
ho Pp bl] P t F. oy F P30 —_ 
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human degeneracy and folly; omitting no ſuperſtition or fophittr 
whatſoever to make religion appear horrible, ablurd, and contein pti- F722) KW 


| ble, 12,” is a quality congenial to man ; and is his nobieſt—_ aAABLL, 
/ > ; og VE ten 


_ x FG I pe. © 


: -* , 0 pu 


_ &., 9 
- —— . 
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E EF. Cru, 
#5 Bl. i we id < E-- HB 
5" VOUL MY And) 
Ws 4 » quality :: But by the above means. it wag depraved to ſupgrſtition, 
5 ww corruption of it, as dangerous as baſe. E FW i a- 
eaCn/ » £b& It may be proper to vubſerve, that the word daemon TFroften by mak 
| fl, — 4 ancients uſed indifferently for the immortal gods, the demi-gods O 

ee FO 


ſons of the gods, and heroes, or deified fouls of dead men: juſt ANs 
we (following the ſcripture>) uſe the word angel to ſignify any ange-F' C 
ic order, whether archangels, cherubim, or ſeraphim. That the. word® | 
"FN Un 3 194 *4 75 
azmon is nied in that manner, any one may obſerve in reading hea- 
--r MX bs, 
heck 


then authors; and convince himſelf, that an affertion- lately —_ 
I 9 -miilied ap, rd alwavs mgans human ſouls, 1s very erroneous? 
, 1t commonly denotes the fons of 
bea ſort of being: very cf o ID 
from huwian ſouls, as mg# be ſeen even at ſome of the places in the 
2 Heathen authors referred to above. So when we uſe the word angel 
<Q. 5: 3 4 diitindtively, we mean the ranks between archavgels and men, of 
& which there may be mary: Yet we ſometimes call both chanel 
254. - and the ſouls of men, anoels ; ; juſt as the heathens ſometimes called 
AF, /- oo their ſuperior gods, and the ſouls of men, demons. Plutarch, des, 


Thde & Ofride, p. 369. Ed. Fr. ſpeaking cf the opinions of Hy 


heatheus, concer 11g the origin of 200d and evil, tells us, that mau 
imputed thein to 730 prince s, called oppoſite gods : The author 0 
good they call.d Ow, the ther th; 'P called At hWYs 'T'his he calls a 
ancient opinion, embraced by the » of and wije/t, It was (as above *T 
obſerved) the primary ſource of 1dotatry ; and criginaedK0 
"4 o% from _the travition of the fall. 1hc word damn, however, 1s uſe 
T7 rc £0 lignify the good firſt principle or true God, as well as the bad fir 
principlc or the dev1!. Diogeres Laect! us, Proem. ad Vit, Ph.loſoph\> 
DudZeon | HL all writes, that the Pe:tian Magi heid two dulinct principles, aryaboy Aa 
= | Wye $94 varuy, DCE Stingflect” s Origines Sacrg. v0 indetermihat | 
as the uſe of the word damn. | Wy "d 
(47) Some, both ancients and muderns, have maintained, that N. 
philoſo hy ſerved to prepare the heathens for the reception up <> D 
Peer, ofeek ? zoſpel, 9 the Jews NT: prepared by the law of Moſes; andIt 1 


/ ze true, that philoſophy, by diffuting a ipirit of enquiry and cregtibg an= Wy 
7 o ight conducc to this end: Alſo the ED 5 


habit of thinking, m: 
tained in it (which in {ome moral writings was very conhdega 0) Ae Se 
would naturally ft men to receive the pure morals of th el. £-<- 2%. 
/ But then, on the contrary, the evil in it (which, buth with & * 
.; 


to notions and morals, was, amor gil tie greateſt number, \ve re 
vailing) would equaliy tend to opp»ie or corrupt the goſpel :' rd 
ingly we find it did tu to a very high degree: Not many wiſe Were 
called, at the firlt propagation cf Chiiſtianity ; and when ſuch Fega 


to come in, they ſoon 1adly corrupted it. I think, we may oO 


it] 
conclude, that what ney common}y call philoſophy has, in ge 


Ze < done more 1njury tha, benefit to the truths of religion. ue 27, 

Kg ght, which heaven imparted, has always been ſoon LN with ©. 
XS A». follies and fancies which men call philoſophy. This thing called 2 

CA "2. Philoſophy began in the Chriſtian charch with Simon Magus and his 

EC "ie Z- 


F- followers, dogmatizing about the nature of God, Chriſt, and the 
Holy 
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oly Ghoſt, &c. &c. Tt is the ſpirit of Antichriſt, of which both 
St. Paul and St. John admoniſhed their converts ; it gained ground 
more aud more, *till at length- from the plough to the throne man- _ 
kind were metaphyſical-mad ; perverted the truth, and deſtroyed the 
ſpirit and purpoſe of Chriſtianity; ; making the world a ſcece of con- 
fuſion and blood, about idle nonſenfical conceits, nothing wiſer than 
Paganiſm 1telk. 

It ought to be ſeriouſly obſerved, th:t whereſoever or whenſoever 
\Jmen have fallen 1ato a neglect or perverſion of the knowledge of God 
and his will, they have equally dechned into the worſt immoralities, 
Such negle+t and perverſion occaſioned the original fall of man, and 
QAll its horrible conſe;uences, 'To ſuch neglett and perverſion +re to be 
y aſcribed ail the immoralities and evils both of heathens and Jews, 

Md this reſalt is to be conſidered not ſo much as a natural conſe- 
(5) Rig as a judicial infliction : So does St. Paul teach us to confider 
it, Rom. chap. 1. See Malachi ti. It 1s a juſt judgment inflicted 

Fi them, who diſhonour God, to be abandoned of God to vile 1m+- 
ye moralities, by which they diſhonour and piague themſelves, For, . 
v whatever we may think, the honour of God is far more ſacred than 
ha welfare of men: Religion (though it does not ſo immediately 
Yoke vitibly concern the intereſts of men in this life) 1s in 1ts nature 
Qneceilarily far ſuperior to mere morality, as much as God 1s ſuperior 
o men. 'ihis is not only right in reaſon, but 1s confirmed in ſcrip- 
ture throughout : "Therefore think it not indifferent, what faith men 
botBy or what way they worſhip God, as ſome would perſuade us ; 
we are bound, at our peril, to know God and ſerve him, according 
the lights and abilities he has afforded us. "This duty 15 more 1m» 
portant than any towards men ; and indeed 1s effential to a right diſ- 
* ga of our duties reſpettivg them. We muſt then endeavour to 
underſtand his word honettly ; and not dare to add thereto or diminiſh ' 

Mt from 1t. In proportion as we are either negligent or preſumptuous, 


— \y © he will certainly condemn us; nay, we muit condemn outſeives: If \ 
= we daringly offend, he will give us up to immorality here, and to 
1 | Q? torment hereafter> If the right faith in God through Chriſt was not 
| a ſcience of ſolemn moment, why ſhould it be ſo ſolemnly preſſed 
"Xp upon us, to be received with al} diligence, and maintained at all ha- 
< zards? See ye to it | Make humble and honeſt enquiry for yourſelves ; 
5 and not proudly and malictouily perſecute thoſe who differ from you. 
"OM Honor God as he commands you to honor him ; degrade him not by 
ths» Wo purine his miniſters on a level with him: Neither blaſpheme them 
y aſcribing to them doctrines they never taught, or by giving them 
+ more. or leis honor than their due. Do your belt in theſe reſpects ; 
"M theg if you err, you are pardonable, 
Pd 


ELL ay 0) Cicero 1s expreſs, that the immortality of the ſoul, and a ſtate 
dhfAT rewards and puniſhments, was always a popular and undoubted. 
Er elief, until Pherecydes began to diſpute 1t. So La&antius tells us 
*e49 (de Iri Dei, cap. ix.) that men always believed, that the world was 

created and governed LY a deity, unul Protagoras profeſſed to douby . 
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| fophy » F, e, vain conceit and conjefture) on the ons. 
'| hand, ard ſuperſtition on the other, always weaken or deprave the * 
"\| truth, efpecialiy in religion. They have done fo in Chriſtianity, and 

will continue ſo to do til] tie world's end. Men cant ot be ſatisfied WJ 


ith the plain diftates of nature and divine tradition, but they muſt 
|$ 
4 


oubt, miſconurue, or build vain hyputheſes thereon. Heareticorum 


Painarche Fliloſophi,, fays Tertullian adverſins Hermeogenem. 

It 1s probabie (ard, 1 think, certain) that not only a future fate 
of rewards and puniſhments, but alſo a re/urreftion from the dead, was 
ancie:.tly a popular belief among all mankind, That the celebrated 
P-triarchs aud the Iſraelites entertained a belief of both ſeems evident 
fr:m the Old Teſtament, ard is firenp!y aferted in the New. God 
by M.tes had no deſign to conceal thote doarines (as ſome have 1ma- 
gined), but to prove and confirm them by a temporal diſplay of his 
proviaence, By Muſes thoſe doQtrines are ſuppoſed and alluded to, 
mm truihs generally known and received ; he {peaks of them in terms 
Ng [2 proverbially underitood, howſoever myilical they may ſeem to us 

A 82”. Chritt and St. Paul are exp efs, that Moſes and the prophets 

LAS > taught a future ſt.te, Matth. xx:1. 290, As xxvi. 22. 'The promiſe 
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+the jame, as its moſt important ſcope; and accordingly the apoitle 
argues demonſtratively to the Hebrews, that the promile made of 
>— God to the fathers could not bc fulhlled without a reſurretiton of the 
dead, and reftoration cf the world : In no other manner could the 


a; prOmife be made good to them. Our bleſſed Savior infilts, that Gud 


Le E/T<. 


could not properly be the God of Abraham, &c. in the true ſenſe of 

” be phraſe (7. e. in the tenſe originally meant and commenly received), 
Awithout a reſurrettion. 'The ſcripture certainly meant this ſenſe, 
Mic how could our Lord ſay, they erred, not knowing the {cripturcs ? 
1 ' DSi Paul, in the As of the Apoſtles, aſſerts that the re/urrefion was 
b alclraaf #5 bipe of the fathne; and who theſe fathers were, by whom this 
S hope vas entertained, 15 evident; they were thoſe to whom God /pake 
i T at Jund'y times, and in divers manners, by the prephers. The prophets 
= und: niably ipake of a reſurrection : Let interpreters twilt their lan- 
h WP as they will, itil! the proof remains, that the prophets had the N 
gr APA ta, which in this caſe tiinvounts to a belief, of a refurrettion. Nay, 


bf t 3s evident from the conduct, as well as from the writings, of good 
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Jews in all ages, that iheir Lopes wvere full of immortality. See Cap. Ile 
& ww. Wij/d. of S:. to the ſame purpole as the apvitle argues to the 
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Fs Heb ews. None amongit that people ever doubted of cither point, 
IS unt1] later ages, when aroſe aniungit them, as well as among{ other 


4 nations, a {;irit of ſcepticiim and wickedneſs, which labored to over- 
| hcl: Sfurn all the ſacred traditions of antiquity, That the heathens enter- 
way tained a popular belief of a fature fiate of rewards and puniſhments, 
6þ- * ſurely no man in his ſer ſes will deny, if he reads any claſs of their 
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32.4, Wiitings; for thuſe a'e every where replete with it, Amongit them > 
- ingecd were philoſophers, as among the Jews were the Sadducees, 
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ho drfputed and dented every thing repugnant to 
ſhallow, and impious conceits ? but it 1s the greateſt folly to urge the 
everies of ſuch men again the exiſtence of a popular belief of a fu- 
y Pre ſtate of rewards and puniſhments: Juſt as witely might one un- 
\ rtake to prove, that the people of Great-Britain are not profeſſed 
Chriſtians, becauſe ſome writers amongit them have vainly called the 
tuuth of Chriftianity in queltion. It is probable, if not certain, that 

\ the belief of a reſurreQion alio was once popular among a'l nations, 
and continued ſo, *till the barbarity of the multitude, and the opi- 
niatry of the pretenders to wiſdom, brought it into diſcredit, The. 
belief of a reſurretiion was undoubted)y attached originally to the - 1 
' belief of a future ſtate. We find indeed little {aid of a reſurrection 
in the heathen authors tranſmitted to us; for they all flcouriſhed in 
later ages, when the opinion was probably ſank nander general dif- 
3 grace. "Thoſe authors were alſo mere barbarians in compariſon of the \ 
| more ancient ſages of the Eaft, whoie writings have periſhed, from 
whom they imperfectly borrowed all the little found knowledge they 
had. But I can quote one heithen author, expreſsly aſſerting the 
reſurrection of the dead, as well as a future fiate: And, let me obe + 
ſerve, it ſeems probable, from this author, that in his time the op1- 
nion prevailed amongſt many; and migut juitly be called popular, 

\ though perhaps not wnzver/al, He admonithes not to diſturb fſeput- 
-chres, from the conſideration of an expected reſurregion of the 
bodies. 
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The ſentiments here are// preciſfly the ſame with thoſe inculcated in Ls 43 
' the New Teſtament, and by the mult ancient Chriſtian writers, 'The —_ - C 
ſoul 15 immortal, and 1s the imuge of Ged ; when the body diffolves, 2» a8 
it departs into the air and 1s received into Hades; where God, in a G, 
more particular manner preſides: there it continues, *till the time Ze }. Ts : 
ſhall arrive when the /eip/ara, or bodics, thall be reftored to light, A:6K16. 
_ and become cele/tial, according to St. Paul; br, as this writer ex= _ 
kd preiles it, zheo;, gods. Obierve, by the way, that perhaps,we may-T, - 
| do hence learn rightly to underſtand that phraic in Reclehaftes ET he fout #4 


{aall return to God whe gave it ; and that of St. Paul, where he wiihes Pe 254 
fo be with Chriſt : Both thoſe phraſes mean only, that the ſoul, after fn Arte - | 


death, goes to Hades, where God, and coniequenily Chriſt, more 
ſpecially preſide ; for the ſoul 1s not aQtually nearer to God after death 
than it was before ; neither 1s 1t aGtually in Chriſt's preſence ; but 1s 
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DES "Fn a flate where it is more Fe ſenſible f, and more ec 
x ; - 2 governed by, both Gud and Chriſt. &£; LE :2-3. 
(49) Poffibly the word Jehowah was ene V a nam «5 efſence, 
© #.e. a name denoting the being of God, the living Cod, his eternity, 
Self-exiftence, and abſolute perfettion : Chriſtian writers generally un- 4 
£. derſtand it thus; as did the heathens (ſee P/a7o) and alſo ſome of 
the Jews: Yet 1 _—_ It more probable, that it was not crina 
/ a name of eſſence, but a name of relatity, However, if it was origi) 
6. hy F/nally a name of eſience, it was transferred afterwards (as was cones 
L 44a; mary enough among the ancients) into a name of relation, 7. e. 
Fane denoting God's peculiar relation to his peculiar ſervants, ac- 
To He cording to the promiſe, / w7// be their God, This alt 15 often, N! 
UCC Prot; I think _— the true import ns the rage nr in holy ND 
ture, as by tome learned Jews 1s obſerved, and as the contexts cone 
I foe 


monly evince. It ſeems evident that the ſeventy 7nterpreters under. 
ſtood it in this ſenſe, ſeeing that they uſe, as equivalent to It, xugiog 
or Lord, which cert:inly 1s a name of relation, not of eſſence. Per-N\Þ. 
haps in a like ſenſe God is called Elohim, from EI hem, their ftrength x 

: , Or if the word be deitved from F/ elim, the mightieſt of the nib. f\ 
Hts © * 1t will then be equivalent to 7cbowah T/abaiih, Lord of Hoſts, or 7k 
£6 -— howah (God) of the Pewwers, by which powers commonly in ſcriptur 
are fipmitied 7he ſever ſpirits, his principal agents revealed to men.g 


See In fimilaf fenic he 15 [tyled Adonai, my pillar. trom eden, a pillar & 
Ars i» baſis Some derive the word Elchim trom ele to ſwear; in whick 
would be their God. The word which our tranilators render A/mightyy\ 
x; - (El-fbaddai, the atl-ſufretent ſtrength or Gd) is more properly a namef J 
Fehoweh is a name of relation, and deuctes 11 's being a covenant God, VS; 
Eq peculiar.God, "The origin of 11 wos provibly at the fall, whey 
£4276 632 taithtul by the promited ſced. One ini; 'S is certain; Exodus ts 
ir bs Ezekiel xx. 5. he conirimed 1t 10 hi mſct it, when he promiſed t 
Gan / ecome the peculiar God of the Iiraviies., We miy allo remark 
aſſumed from ſome emicent act or charact 'r, which they exerted to 
ards ReAr votaries, In holy Pape, 47a the word.c Jebs wh Funey any 


of / apt it refers to God's promiſe and oath to Abraham, &c. that "Sh 
of efſerice, than any other title given im in the Bible. The wore 
either he aſtumed it, or 1t vas given him, 0: his covenanting to ſaves 

Tee, 74 that 1t was cuſtomary for the heathen 9: od, to have names of relation 
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Keg x ar Jouag Where God: ot KIN - to 4 5, ame Mandel 'f Tolevak, 
it 1s evidently intended to den: to his peculiar relation to the lirael:tes, 
THE, ,as their national God. He calls tinfelf the Jehowah, or 1 will þ 
. n alluſion to his promiſe made to Abrehim, { will be their God, 
Ee Gen, xvii. When M7 /zs aſked hin, Exc, ii, whot was bis name, as, 


the God of their fathers; he DI ered, 1 am that 1 am, or 1 am h Wo 


<= that am, or 1 will be what { xwill be, or 1 am he that «will be. "Th 
pn orew will bear any of theſe confiruciions ; but as it 1s In the future \ 


Ge afh tenſe, and as Gad in allumwing this name evidently reters to ho pro- \ 
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XY -F]omſe made to the fathers, and not to his ſelf-exiſtence, Nnk the laſt B 4 Fol Fa, 
\X IÞconftruQon is the beſt. After any of them the words your Ged are to Af EL 


4M Wbe underſtood. 7 am he, that promiſed to your fathers, 7 wv:ll be your S Eve EO MP 

FPS, God, is the moſt endearing name he could aſſume ; and which, at the » Ft - 
[ d ſame time, diſtinguiſhed him not only as their God, but as the Su. ©7 #9 SOR 
« WF + 8 ; 


reme Being ; for he had appeared to their fathers in the charaRer of 


- 


&adaai, all-ſufficient or almighty, 7. e, as the ſupreme and only true | XF 
*W God. It is evident that, in this place, God refers to his promiſe of £8 > wh Oo 
X being their God ; and that the name Jehovah has that alluſion ; for | W - 


\ at verſe 5, he himſelf explains the word in that ſenſe (only in our a4. 


# tranſlation the explanation 1s loſt). ** God ſaid, moreover, unto 
&' *© Moſes, Thus ſhalt thou ſay unto the children of Ifrae!, Fehowah, 3 
"X *R << the Elohim of your fathers, hath ſent me unto you :”” which is as 


much as to ſay, The [-will-be, the God or ftrength of your fathers (if Joy; IL 
WPElohim come from E/ ftrength), or he that /ware 70 your fathers (if 
\ KElohim come from ele to ſwear), hath /ent me unto you : In other words, Fd Cat», & 
| de, that is the flrength of your fathers, or feare to your fathers, 1 will f ®- 4 
Bl Jae your God, hath /ert me nts you: This is plainly the true import, 
Wi 
IB 
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dee Ezekiel xx. 5. Heb. x1. 16. It is added—*<* This is. my name He w41 2, 
«Nforever, and this 15 my memorial ntito all generations.” See Pſalm es 5 q 
xIviii. 13. Malachi 11 6. James 1. 17. Jeremiah ix. 24. Juftly might Z/” £7 Chong 
\ he fay, ©* This is my memorial unto all generations ;” for as he was 4 © HE 
ehovah, or ſpecial God-protefor, to the liraclites, fo 1s he Jehovah, & ada art. 
dr /pecial God-protefor, to all ſaints. He is El fpaddai, or ſupreme A 44 HE 
God, to all his creatures ; but he is /7ebowah, or eculiar God, onl * 
to the Jaints, See Exodus xxxiit. 19, both in Heb. and Sept. c ach 
words 7 will have mercy, &c. are an explanation of the name Jehovah gras lead, BL, 
or Lord, which God would proclaim 7 he Lord before thee. Zia ® 
It is ſaid, Exod. vi. 3. © I appe red unto Abraham, 1/aac, and Fa- þ 
AG cob, by the name El-fpaddar (in our tranilation Ged almighty), but 
 ** by my name Jehovah (1. e, 1 will be, or He that will be) was I not 4 : ee 
yg © known to them.” Here it is not me:nt, that the name Tehowah A VIV-4s, 
* was unknuwn to the patriarchs ; for they aQually called him by that (/* * LE 
22 name, as being their God, m whom they hoped according to the pro-"ggh.:o Ah ants 
miſe: But this place, agreeable to the Hebrew mode of ſpeaking, ra pa Ix 
fignifies, that he had not manifeſted himſelf to the fathers, at leaſt © © 
not ſo remarkably, as he was about to do to the children, in that art I comb 
character, which the ntle Jehowah implies ; 7. e. he had not ſhewn Fu) pF 
himſelf to be their peculiar God in fulfilling the promiſe, which oc- 
caſtoned that title to be aſſumed: He had not ſo much as given them 
the land of Canaan, which undey the name of 7ehowah he had pro- 
iſed,. To the fathers he had appeared as El-fpaddar, the felf-exit- 
ent, almighty, only true God; but not as 7ehowah, the I will be, 
lng peculiar God; that 15, he had not appeared to them in that cha- 
race” ſo eminently as he was now about to do to the children. "This ': | 
| correſponds with what the apoſtle ſays (Heb. xi. 13.) That the fathers 2627? Go | 
io whom the promiſe awas made, did not receive the promiſe, 1. e. the ZEE- Be. 
thing promiſed : But the children partly received 1t, in being admi'ted A 5 hf. 2 L 
V into the land of Canaan; and its full completion muſt be (can be CE x 
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' + tian religion appeared there. In confirmation of this it is obſerved, 
"that the Mexicans have a tradition to that efle*t ; and that ſeveral of their 8 
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in Toterd " Nod It 5s in the fate of retril Fithon only that Ggd .tY\ | 
will (for only in that ſtate he can) appear to all the faithful by his VS 
name Jehowah ; 1. e. will mauifeſt himſelf in the full charaQter of the dy 
{ xwill be, or their peculiar God. 

It 15 not impertin-nt to obſerve, that Chriſt bears the charaQter of 'N' 
God as Jehovah, rather than in any other reſpe&t. By him God ap- vy ly 
pears as Jehovah, buth before and after the incarnation ; and hence it N, 


truly i, that Chriſt is called Fehowah and Lord, and ſometimes God : 
'T'his i> the Glory of God, which Gcd hath ſaid he will give to Chriſt & | 
and not to ayother. Hai. xl11, 8. Johi. v. 23. No other being, leſs 990 
than God. is eve; in ſc:zpture ſtyled God or Lora in the ſame emi- 
neat charatter : Even the Holy Ghoſt is never ſtyled God or Lord. © 
This eminence of Chri.' is alſo the foundation of his being ityled $ kd 
Immanael, which imports the ſame with 7ehrwah ; 1. e, denotes God's 
pe-ula, providence -over his people through Carilt, p 
(50) It is worthy of obſervaii-n, as a farther inflance of Providence . 

In the ſ: me kind, that the Anwiicas ccntnent 15 joined in the mid- Y,\, * 
dle by au iPhmzs; and upon that iſ:hmus was placed, when the Spa- QF. 
niards invaded th t country, the empire of Mexico, where the people | I 
were civiliſed and poiiſhcd in a high degien; and had amongtt them 
certin rema:kable prophecies, foreteiln.g the 1nvaſhon of America. 

By this ft ape of the country, the nations of the North and South, VB 
on the bioac. parts of the continent, were obliged to carry on what Q 
communication they had, through Mexico; and thereby mult net: 
ſarily acquire ſome ſhare of the Mexican civilization ard kno vledge. 

It 3 is alerted, by ſome hiitoriar.s, that the rulers of Mexico, at the Y iQ 


- * 


tire + hen the Spar 1ards invaded that conniry, were deſcendants of 
a Welt co.o:y, planted in 1170; and that fore veſtiges of the Chri- \ 


words and names are Britiſh; and that one of the Mexicans was ſeen 
cloib-d wiih a .hite garment covered with red croifes, and heard 4 
I py , ihe fear of one God, and a retributzon in a future ſtate, ' 
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ITY 
EY The goſpel (Gal. ini. 8.) and the reſurreAion were preached 7. > 
to Abraham (Heb. x1. 19.) as undoubtedly they had been to Adam 6 
in the promited feed: conſequently, the redemption through Gui þ -31©- 


and the reſurrecion were popular points of belief among the Jews ' Jl 55 276, 


pag. 70. Haklayt, _ 506. Pagite O Chridizwograghy: chap. Ul. «bh 
Pag 85. 


(nay, I may add, among the heathens onginally), notwuhitandin | 
what ſome learned CONES fancied to the ns Ack It 1s ps >. Zz7 7. 274. 
that the reſurrection 1s not only expreſsly declared in the Old Tear 4 42,267. 
met, Gen, 1. 15. Ifai. Ixvi. 4. Ezek. xxxvil. 13. and alfo prefi- 

gured Gen. v. 24. & xxU1. 12. 1]. Kings iv. 18. but likewiſe in a EY 2 
places it 1s implied. Exod. 11. 6. Compare Matth. xxii. 32. Ats / 3D. / 
X11i. 32. & xxvi. 6, &c. It is implied, as a thing commonly believed, , , SS; 
as a thing not needing to be inſiſted on, Were the caſe otherwile, <A 
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0 C- ſeriptures, if the ſcriptures contai l 
truth could Sc. Paul affert, the prophets and Moſes had tavght : the 
fame that he did, if they were filent on thoſe matters? Acts xvv1, 4 - 


| ing FEE Reriptures | 
| 
| t; - 22, Chrift,. and the redemption through him, was alwa 2 the hope of 62 


4 a” - ; 
zo Lear, A 

fot err Ir for nt of knowths 1! 
*{ no ſuch dotrine, With what 
Ace 

_ 1ſracl (Atts Xxviil, 20.) as alſo the d:/ire of ail nations (Haggn u. 7.) | 

until prevailing wickedneſs obſcured ana obliterated the trae ancient 
faith. (Matth. xxili. 23.) Chriſt was the great theme of icripture ;; 
in which ſcripture the Jews firmly beiieved they had eternal life (John 
LIE v. 39.) ; and fo far they *elieved juſtly: For they had eternal life of- 
F227 fered in the promiſe of grace through Chrilt, if embraced by a right 
Fade faith ; which promite was made to Adam, ar. d renewed to the Taccced- 
ing patriarchs : But they erred, in believing, that they had eternal 
fe by the 1:w of Moles: 'That law was intended only to be a witneſs © 
nd ſupport to the promiſe. The inheritance of eternal life was given | 
by the promiſe ; and not by the Moſaic Jaw. Gal. 11. 18. 'That law . 
was added only becauſe of tranſere{rons, to preſerve the knowledge of 
CLee- God and his promiſe, which by tranſgreſſio..s had been obſcured. . Te Af "_ 
Grem, was meant to preſerve a ſenſe of the law of nature, fo as to give WW: © 2. 7 
A: +. knowledge Its. that men might percerve the need of grace, offered £2 j. 74 


by the promiſe. And by its ceremonies it adumbrated that needed 4 
oY s: grace, as conveyed by Chriit, the nied:ator in the covenant of th 23M Wo 
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EE 
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promiſe. Theſe were the ends of*the Moſaic law. It ſaid indeed 
Area? (like the law of nature, of which :t was an abſtra&t) This do and live : 
Lene But then ir avas weak through the flrſp; i.e. men could not They 1t 
CLE perfe&ly in thi: therr weak, carnal, fallen fate : and therefore it could 
&@-= Not ſave them, but muit condemn them, juſt a5 the law of nature had 
one before. As they conld not do zt, they couid not /ive by it < 
D ey lay under 1ts curſe: Cur/ed 7s every one, that continueth not- itt 
mit hings wwritten in the book of the law, /o de them. They could nat 
- fuifil it (in the ſpirit, at Jealt; whatever fome might do, in the let- A, 
:/8.; ter) ; therefore it availed not to {ave them ; but only to give ne. © 


the knowledge of ſin, and convince them of ihe need of grace ; that 
Rrach, which it pointed out to them in the promiſe throagh Chriſt, SAS AE 

not only for this reaſon was the law unavalling to fave them, 
FA alſo for another, which, as well as this, is clearly inſiſted on by Des 


e learned apoltle, Not only wers men too weak to obey the law, uf * aj 
but alſo the Jaw was too weak to atone for their tranſgreffions by its Z Gang 
acrifices. It condeinned their failings, and gave them no effeftual,” EP. 


relief, Its ſacrifices cou!d not atone tor diſobedience againit 1ts pres (O-. 4 
cepts. The blood of bulls and of goats could not take away fins, All Lb Econ, 
th-t its typical ſacrifices could do, was to point out the real ſacrifice, . 
-the ſacrifice of Chriſt, which alone could propitiate for ajl ditobe= Mo 
dience, could take away fins, could aboliſh the curſe of the law. 
30 Gal. 1i1. 13. The ſacrifices of the law pointed for ſalv-tion to Him, 
' fwho was the end of the law for juſtification ; and who conſequ. nt] 
Jy; F uflified from the tranſgreſſions committed under the firſt teſtament or 
covenant, 7, e. againſt the law of nature and the law cf V ow 


_ Thug As. he Apolile Jeg __” the Moiaic law was a ichgolmalts 
Fu == Z84.389: 2.4 247. 
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__ CE ac, ; to & great end of 
* revelation, yea, of all God's diſpenſations to 4h ſay, the great 
Ie end, next to the greateſt of all (which 1s the glory of God himſelt), is 
Þ -4 to give men a knowledge of God's promiſe of grace through Chriſt, 
Ed | 422, of his covenant to fave them by the promiſed ſeed, This is the preateſt 
"he 4 eg >Zeoncern of their-exiſtence. The Old 'Teſtament ſhews how and why 
this promiſe was made, how and why it was preſerved and confirmed 
in the world: 'The New Teitament ſhews how 1t was begun to be 
= - accompliſhed by the incarnation, &c. of the great mediator and in- | 
ſtrument of it, Jeſus Chriſt, who confirmed and illuſtrated it ſtill 
_ farther. The prophecies of both Teftaments foretel how it will be 
— Ae dos ice * £nally accompliſhed. God knew, that he had made men fo, that, . 
Conor /t * they mult arraign his goodneſs and juſtice, and fall into deſperate 
CA, ich 
impiety and wickedneſs, if he did nor reveal to them the reaſons % 
their preſent condition, and the method of reſtoring them from 1t. 
(52) In Exodus, ch. xx. it is ſaid God ſpate the words of the law; 
in AQs vii. 53. & Heb. ii. 2. it is ſaid, that the law was /poken by 
angels, Here 1t may be proper to obſerve, that theſe, and all ſimilar 
-— texts, are perfettly conſiſtent. In the idea of a Jew (and indeed in_ 
the 1dea of common-ſe:.ſe), whereſoever God 1s ſaid 7o apprar or 
Speak, it 15 underitovod that he did fo by the miniſtration of ſome of 
2&F. his creatures, ne: er that he ſpake or appeared in his own perſon ; 
but either by ſome one repreſenting his perſon, and bearing his ſu- 'g, | 
preme power and name; or at Jeaſt by ſome 1inveited with a portion 


of his authority. Where it is ſaid, that the Lord ſpake unto My/es Id 
J 
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UP: 224 «#4 {a4 


E . 


fe face, Excd. xxxiil. 11. 1t 1s not meant that God did fo, but the 
great repreſentative of God : And this was a favour peculiar to Moſes NS 
in that age. With the Jews 1t was an indiſputable maxim, That no 2 , yy) 
mgy ever /aww or heard God himfelf': and, agreeably to it, they always wÞ 
j reted thoſe paces cf ſcripture, where God is ſaid to appear Or - 
| This maxim St. ]: hn quotes, when he informs the ag who 
Chriſt is: He tells them, that Chriſt is that Logos, Word, or Wiſdom 
N (the firſt of zhe chrrf princes), who always had been the firſt in mant- 
- 4%: 'feſting God, in declaring that ſupreme Being, whom they confelied = 
57 Ba de to hy 1:viible and inaudible. "Thus he informs them, that Chiiit was wy 
one not ſirange to thein ; but cne who had always peculiarly attended <.. \ 
Ke them, as his own: He was that one, who, as Chriſt himſelf ſays, Ig 
y "_wwould often have gathered them together as a hea gathereth her chickens | *V 
der her Wings. * 
1f Chnit was the repreſentative of God on Mount Sinai in , 
"the Taw, it may be aſked, © With what propriety can the 
& apoſtle diſtinguiſh him from the angels, Heb. 11. 2, 3. If the word 
&« ſpoken by angels was ftedfaſt ; how ſhall we BAR, it ave neglets- 
& the ſalvation, which was ſpoken by the Lord; who was of more dige 'Þ 
& nity than the angels, becauſe God had alletted him a far ſuperior aus 
* thority. Heb. i. 4. ?”; The anſwer 1s, that either Chritt, as a = 
archangel, might be ” aivered with the angels at the giving of t 
; law (for he had not then obtained that authority, of which the oe ee. 
ol ſpeaks), and, as ſuch, might perſonally deliver the lay ; Fg be juſt] 
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#70] FS) IddY $I 360 
aiſhed from thb T, or Chriſt, which he Afterwards was made : 
FI&Or elſe (which ſeems more probable) he was preſent at the delive ery £5 
yof the law, as the repreſentative of God's perſon ; yet did not ſpe Les "u; 
Sthe law; but uſed the miniſtration of attending angels. 

(53) Foſephus ſays the candleftick alluded to the ſever planets. It ; "Me 2g. 
appears from holy ſcripture, that it denoted the dominion of God; an * 
& undoubtedly meant his dominion over the ſeven planets, as admini-- = Ah . 
NJ tered by the ſeven ſpirits of God, or Chrilt and his feilows,-the prime | 
VN miniſters of God in Ek ſyſtem, who are ſignified by the /amps on the 
andleſfick. Jt ſeems nditputable; that the fone, Chap. iv. and ran- - | 
ick, chap. v. in Zechariah, denote the {ame thing : Now a fone A ufe £4; WA 
Is a known ſymbol for an empire or kingdom, or government, partt= / 
cularly that of God in Chritt {ſee Dan. ti. 34 Pſalm cxviu. 22. ES hs 2M 
ic de Paſtor), and a candleftick. ſeems a proper emblem of the ſame ; We fe 
Fi de10tes providence and vigilance, as a ftone denotes ſtability. The Hed 005 


5 Lang on the candle/zich, as the zyes on the. one; denote the ſeven ſpi-[/ F. 
rits of God, 7. e. the Word and his fellows, who adminitter this Ts Sr 


ver" ment of God. The /amps in Rev. iv. 5. fignify the ſame. (See Wigs __ 


Ae 
P 4 


alſo Heb. i. g. Herme Paſtor, Simil. 1s. & 12.) The ſeven are 
united in one baſis, to ſhew the unity of their dominion. But it 1s 
Y. vich foren that in Rev. v. 6. the ſame thing is ſymbolized by a /amb 
A with ſeven eyes and ſeven horns. The /amb denotes Chriſt and his #42 27 | 
| ng kingdoriſ: for beaſts, m prophetic ſymbols, always denojze. 


b- the /ever horns denote the Seven planets, which are the all things in £4«— - He, 
bear ver and earth, Matth. xxviti. 18. over which, for his particylar 

WY | merits, Chriſt wwas-anointed with the oil of gladneſs above h:s fellows, EEE 
Heb. 1. g. or archangelic peers: For horas every where lignify the Dori em, 

| diviſions of an empire; and what diviſions could be meant in this 

caſe, but the ſeven pianet:, the great diviſions of this ſyltem, Chriſt's #7 COoare, 

empire, over which he was anointed Vice-ged ? See much to this — P. 

purpoſe in Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. Lib. V. whe lays, The "2:0 _—_ 

randleflick is a ſymbel of Chriſt, not only in its ſhape, buY in givitts caC2s {og 

. light to thoſe who believe, hope, and truſt in him, by the miniſtry of / FAM Of 

thiſe, who wer? the firſt-created. For, as they Jay, the ſeven eyes of 4* 

the Lord are ſeven ſpirits, reſti ng 01 the by rar buds from the root of "CR ' 

 Fefſe. See Ilii. x, 2. lland, Gala#* s.X — pa 

& 1 The teven archangels” are repreſented as The immediate of- bo, "I 

| } ferers of the prayers of ſaints in the preſence of God yet it is ſaid, 

'$ * that without the Y/ord (who was ever their preſident, and 1s now; LA a: 44 2 

I Chrift or the Anointed, their King) the other fix cannot enter in 7s 

\ God. Matth. xi. 27. Her:ma Paſtor, Sim. ix. But in Rev. v. 8. the es 

cherubim (that is, the next inferior order of angels), and even the. Dal < 6 

four-and-twenty elders (anſwering-in number to the [ſraelitiſh patri- 

archs and the apoltles of Chriſt, and alluding to th: four-aind-tweaty A > a, 

'courſes of the Jewiſh prieſts), do offer up the prayers of the faints © 

Boy earih: But, then, this they do. through the ſeven. archapgels, £©2e. —— 

ce Rev. Vil. 2, Foul XU, 15- > M "uS 
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kingdoms or governments, With the angel that is their head. Thes* ++ 
ſeven eyes denote, Chriſt and his fellows, by whom the kingdom 1s 
Nd adminittered ; for eyes always fignify rulers and their fellows, And 
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LN vearlats: one true God, but alſo that of his fromiſe to redeem mankind through ha, 
ADE CZ Promiſed Jeed, Fejus Chriſt. Whoever does not take the /a/t as well as -- / 


r/# of theſe ends into his account of that people and law, will 34 
ee the beauty and propriety of the Moſaic diſpenſation in its truth# 
o__ and full ſplendour. The Moſaic hiſtory and law thew this to be the 7! 
oe caſe: The, prophets purſue the ſame ends, always having reſpe& to A / 
Ae. Gan b Whove pr «Ir ___ he apoſtles of ariſ explain the la 
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# ? The heathen might have ſaid, We compare him 


. Pproph#t had het been now; alive, might ſay, 
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AN Cl ENT and MODE mT 7; 
IDOLATRY 


COMPARED. | 

FTER the prophet ISAIAH had been deſcribing; in the 

*- moſt ſublime language, the greatneſs and majeſty 
of the LORD, before whom all nations are. as noth— .-- 
ing, and are counted to him leſs than nothing, and” 
ns. "oy he puts" this . queſtion: ©'To whom then will © ye 
liken God), or what likeneſs will ye compare unto** him 
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to "aigraven. image; to four-footed beaſts, and creep— 
ing things. The Trinitarians may now fay, We liken 
him to a Man with three heads._or one head with three 
faces+; or to a triangle in a circle. And to them the * * 


So rvioe, - 
: 2» r F 


ka "®. . ; aſs 
*. * Ye idolizing orthodo? divines, 4 
Who circumscribe the DeifÞ wie lines, vol 
+ , ©, Know,zGod is one, nor is th' eternal King | " 
( O vile resemblaneF: ) a three—cornerd thing, -» 
' SF 
- x 1 
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: + Two figures of the Trinity, taken” from the Salisbury primmer, 
may be $een in Lewiss Iyife of Bizhop PECOCK, p.85, of y first 
of which we have here given the outlines which he says was called 
the usual image of ,the Trinity ——— and; adds in a note, p. 865,It seems | 
as if the famous Dr. MICHAEL SERVETUS (whom CALVIN caused 
to be burnt at Geneva, for denying the doctrine of the Trinity) had 
this image in. his thoughts when he tiled the Trinity a © three headed Cer- 
berus!%- — — We have also added the simple triangle in a circle. | 
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